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CHAPTER I. 

Jletroipeet.'^Tke IHreeUn'ff'^tkey heeome wi^^ Cauim 
tf thdr wnpopuiarUy'^AUo at enmUy among ^AeiniaAwf •->-* 
Staie ofpvibUofydmg m France^In paint ofnumben,fam 
vaurable to the BaurUms ; hut the Army and monied Int9^ 
rest against them,-^Pichegru, head of the Royaliste, apm 
pointed President of the Council of Five ffundred.^-Barbi 
MarboiSy another Boyalist, President of the CouncUqfAnm 
dents.* — Directory throw themselves upon the succour of 
Hoche and Buonaparte,'^Buonaparte*s personai Poiitie0 
diseussed.'^Pichegru's Correspondence with the Bourbons'^ 
hnoton to Buonaparte — He dispatches Augereau to Paris.-^ 
Directory arrest their principal Opponents in the Coundli 
on the 16th Fructidor, and banish them to Guiana.^^TJarm 
row and impolitic Conduct of the Directory to Bwmapisui§i 
-^Prcjeeted Invasion qf England. 

While the Conqueror of Italy was pursuing his 
victoKies beyond the Alps, the French Directory, in 
whose name he achieved them, had become, to the 
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conviction of all men, as unlikely to produce the be- 
nefits of a settled government, as any of thdr prede- 
cessors vested with the supreme rule. 

It is with politics as with mechanics, ingenuity is 
not always combined with utility. Some one ob- 
served to the late celebrated Mr Watt, that it was 
wonderful for what a number of useless inventions, 
illustrated by the most ingenious and apparently satis- 
factory models, patents were yearly issued ; he re- 
plied, that he had often looked at them with interest, 
and had found several, the idea of which had occurred 
to himself in the course of his early studies. *^ But,^ 
said he, with his natural masculine sagacity, ** it is 
one thing to make an ingenious model, and another 
to contrive an engine which shall work its task. Most 
of these pretty toys, when they are applied to practi- 
cal purposes, are found deficient in some point of 
strength, or correctness of mechanism,v.which destroys 
all chance of their ever becoming long or generally 
useful.^^ Some such imperfection seems to have at- 
tended the works of those speculative politicians who 
ficiPlied the various ephemeral constitutions of France. 
However well they looked upon paper, and however 
reasonable they sounded to the ear, no one ever 
thought of them as laws which Tequired veneration 
and obedience. Did a constitutional rule preclude a 
favourite measure, to break it down, or leap ov^ it, 
was the French statesman's unhesitating practice* A 
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rule wiw idiriiys deviaad applicable to circumstances ; 
and before that, the theory of the . constitution was 
unifoimly made to gire way. 

The constitutbn of the year Three was not more 
permamrat than those by which it had been preceded. 
For some time, the Directory, which contained men 
of considerable talent, conducted themselves with 
great prudence. The difficulty and danger of theb 
situation served to proTcnt their separating, as the 
w^ht put above an arch keeps the stones in their 
places. Their .exertions in the attempt to redeem the 
finances, support the war, and re-estabOsh the tran- 
quillity of the country, were attended at first with 
success. The national factions also sunk before 
them for a season. They had defeated the aristocra- 
tic dtiaens of Paris on the li^th Vendemaire ; and 
when the original revolutionists, or democrats, at- 
tempted a conspiracy, under the conduct of Gracchus 
Baboeuf, their endeavour to seduce the troops totally 
fiiiled, and their lives paid the forfeit of their rash 
attempt to bring back the reign of Terror. Thus, 
the Directory, or Executive power, under the consti^ 
tution of the year Three, were for a season triumphant 
over the internal factions, and, belonging to neither, 
were in a situation to command both. 

But they had few who were really, and on prin- 
ciple, attached to then- government, and most endured 
it only as something better than a new revolutionary 
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movemeiit) and otherwise in no respect digible. To 
bare rendered thdr authority permanent, the IH- 
rectory must have had great unanimity in their own 
body, and also brilliant success abroad, and they en- 
j(^ed neither one nor the other. The yery concoction 
of their body included the principles of disunion. 
They were a sort of five kings, retiring from office by 
rotation, inhabiting each his separate dass of apart- 
ments in the Luxembourg palace, having each his 
differmt establishments, classes of clients, drcles of 
courtiers, flatterers, and instruments. The repubH- 
ean simplicity, of late so essential to a patriot, was 
laid aside entirely. New costumes of the most splen- 
did kind were devised for the di£Per»it office-bearers 
of the state. This change took its rise from the weak- 
ness and vanity of Barras, who loved show, and used 
to go a-hunting witii aU iske formal attendance of a 
prince. But it was an indulgence of luxury, which 
gave scandal to both the great parties in the state ;— « 
the Republicans, who held it altogedier in contempt ; 
and the Royalists, who considered it as an usurpatimi 
of the royal dress and appendages. 

The finances became continually more and more 
a subject of uneasmess, In the.days of Terror mo- 
ney was easily raised, because it was demanded under 
pain of death, and assignats were raised to par by 
guillotining those who sold or boi^ht them at less 
than their full value ; but the powerful argument 
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of iriofimee aad compuldon bring lemoyed, the pt« 
per money feu to a rainQus discount, till its depresrion 
threatened, unless remedied, altogether to stop the 
conrse of public business. It perhaps arose firom the 
difficulty of raising supplies, that the Directory assu- 
med towards other countries a greedy, grasping, and 
rapacious character, which threw disgrace at once 
ttpon the individuals who indulged it, and the state 
whom they represented. Thej loaded with exacdons 
the trade of the Batayian republic, whose freedom 
1^^ had pretended to reoogmze, and treated with 
most haughty superioiity the ambassadors of inde- 
pendent states. Some of these high officers, and Bar- 
ras in particular, were supposed accessible to gross 
conuptloQ, and belieyed to hold communication with 
those agents and stock-brokers, who raised money by 
]ol]faing in the public funds— a more deservedly un- 
popular accusation dian which can hardly be brought 
against a minister. It was indeed a great error in the 
constitution, that though one hundred thousand li- 
tres were yearly allowed to each Director while in 
office, yet he had no subsequent provision after he 
had retired from his fractional share of sovereignty. 
Tlds penury, cm the part of the public, opened a way 
to temptation, though of a kind to which mean minds 
only are obnoxious ; and such men as Barras were 
tempted to uakl» provision for futurity, by availing 
themsdives of present opportunity. 
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Their fiy^ nuyesties (Sres) of ibe Lusembourg^ 
as people called them in ridicule, had also thdt own 
individual partialities and farourite objects, wludi 
led them in turn to teiue the Frencb people with un- 
necessary legbladon. LaReveilleie-Lepauxwasthat 
inoonsistentyet not uncommon character,an intolerant 
philosopher and an enthusiastic deist He established 
a priesthood, and hymns and ceremonies for deism; 
and, taking up the hopefiil project of substituting a 
deistical worship for the Christian faith, just where 
Robespierre had laid it down, he harassed the nation 
with laws to oblige them to obserre the decades of 
their new calendar as holidays,. and to work at their 
ordinary trades on the Christian Sabbath. At La 
Reveillere^s theory freethinkers laughed, and reli- 
gious men shuddered; butall were equally annoyedby 
the legislative measures adopted on a subject so ridi- 
culous as this new ritual of heathenism. Another 
cause of vexation was the philosophical airangement 
of wcsights and measures upon a new principle, which 
had in the meantime the inconvenience of introducing 
doubt and uncertainty into all the anrasgements of 
internal commerce, and deranging entirely such as 
France continued to hold with countries who were 
only acquainted with the ordinary standard. 

It might have been thought that the distinguish- 
ed success of the French arms under the auspices of 
the Directory would have dazzled the eyes of the 
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Froich, ftllaehed at tbey have Awayn been ta srili-^ 
tary glny) and Uinded them to other leas q^reeaUe 
measmea of dieir goveninient* But the pablic were 
well aware, diat the most brilliant share of these lau- 
reb had been reaped by Buonaparte on his own ac- 
eount ; that he had recrived bat slender reinfofoe- 
ments from France (the magidtcide of his achieve- 
ments considered) ; and that in regard to the in« 
stru^ons of government, much of his success was 
owing to his departme from them^ and folloidng his 
own course. It was also whispered, that ha waa an 
object of suspicion to the Directors, and on his part 
undervalued their talents, and despised thdr per* 
sons. On the Rhine, again, though nothing could have 
been more distinguished than the behaviour of the 
Republican armies, yet their successes had been che- 
quered with many reverses, and, contrasted with the 
ItaUan campaigns, lost thar impression on the ima* 
gination»^ 

, While they were thus becommg unpopular in the 
public opinion, the Directory had the great misfor- 
tune to be at enmity among themselves. From the 
time that Letoumeur retired from office in terms of 
the constUttticm, and Barthelemy was elected in Ihs 
stead, there was a majority and an opposition in the 
Directory, the former consisting of Barras, Rewbel, 
and La Reveillere~the hitter, of Camot and Bar- 
thdemy. Of the two bwt, Camot (who had been, it 
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maj be renembered, a member ef the OnDnnittee of 
PuUic Safety under Robespierre) was a determined 
Bepublican, and Barthelony a Royalist) — so strange- 
ly do revolutionary changes, like the eddies and cur- 
rents of a swoln river, bring together and sweep 
down side by side in the same cUrection, objects the 
most different and opposed. Barthelemy of course 
dissented from the majority of the Directors^ because 
secretly and wannly he desired the restoration of the 
Bourbons, an event which must have been fraught 
with danger to lus colleagues, all of whom had voted 
fyr the death of Louis XVI. Camot also differ- 
ed from die majority, certainly with no such wish 
or view ; but, his temper being as overbearing as his 
gfnius was extensive, he was impatient of opposition, 
especially in such cases where he knew he was act- 
ing wisely. He advised strongly, for example, the 
ratification of the articles of Leoben, instead of pla- 
cing all which France had acquired, and all which 
she might lose, on the last fiital cast widi an enemy, 
strong in his very despair, and who might raise large 
armies, while that of Buonaparte could neither be 
reinforced nor supported in case of a reverse. Bap- 
ras's anger oH the occasion was so great, that he told 
Camot at the council-board, it was to him they owed 
that infilmous treaty of Leoben. 

Wlnle the Directory were thus disunited among 
themselves, the naticm showed their dissadsfacrion 
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0pealy» and partienkrly in the two bodiea ot repre- • 
sentatiyes. The Dugority indeed of die Council of 
Elders adhered to the Directory, many of that body 
bdonging to the old republican partisans. Butinthe 
more popularly composed Council of Five Hundred, 
the opposition to the gorerament possessed a great 
minority, all of whom were decidedly against the Di- 
fefetory, and most of them impressed with the wish 
of restoring, upon terms previously to be adjusted, 
ihe ancient race of legitimate monarchs. This body 
of persons so tUnking, was much increased by the 
mBnber of emigrants, who obtained, cm various 
grounds, pemnssion to return to theur native country 
after the fidl of Bobesiderre. The forms of civil life 
b^an now to be universally renewed ; and, as had 
been the ease in France at all times, excepting during 
Ae bLeody rdgn of Terror, women of rank« beauty, 
talent, and accompSdiments, began again to resume 
their places in society, and thett saloons or bou- 
doirs were often the scene of deep political discourse, 
of a sort which in Britun is generally confined to the 
eabmet, library, or dining-parlour. The wishes of 
many, or most of these coteries, were in favour of 
royalty ; die same feelings were entertained by the 
many thousands who saw no possible chance of set- 
tling the nation on any other model; and there is little 
djonbt, that had France been permitted at that mo- 
ment an uninfluenced choice, the Bourbon family 
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would have been teculkd Co the ihrone by the great 
majority of the French people. 

But for reaacma mentioned daewheve, the military 
were the decided opponents of the Bourbons, and 
the purchasers of national domains^ through every 
successive sale which might have taken place, were 
deeply interested against their restoratipik Numbers 
might be on the sideiof the lii^aHsts ; hat pliysi6d 
force, and the bfluence of wealth and of the numied 
interest, were decidedly agaiiist them. 

Pichegru might now be regarded as cUef of the 
Royal party. He was an able and successful genew 
ral, to whom France owed the conquest of HoUaad; 
Like La Fayette and Dumouriez> he had been tfis- 
gusted with the conduct of the Revoluticm ; and 
like the last of the tWo generals named, had opened 
a communication with the Bourbons. He was ac^ 
cused of having suffered his army to be betrayed in 
a defeat by Clairfait, and the government, ut 1796^ 
removed him from the command of the army of the 
Sambre and Meuse, offering him in exchange the 
situation of ambassador to Sweden. He declined 
this species of honourable exile, and, retiring to 
Franche Compt6, continued his correspondence with 
the Imperial generals. The Royalists expected much 
from the countenance of a military man ef a name so 
imposing ; but we have seen more than once in the 
course of these Memoirs, that a general without an 
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army u Iik« a hilt without the blade which it fthould 
widd and direct, 

' An opportunity, howerer, offered Kch^prii the 
means of serring hia party in a civil capacity, and 
that a most important one. The elections of M«y 
17979 made to replace that proportion of the coun> 
dls which retired by rotation, terminated generally 
in favour of die Royalists, and served pkmly to show '' 
on which side the balance of popular feding now 
leaned. Pichegru, who had been returned as one of 
the deputies, was chosen by acclamation President of 
the Council of Five Hundred, and Barbe Marbois, 
another Royalist, was elected to the same office hy 
the Council of Ancients, while, as we have already 
said, Bartiielemy, likewise firiendly to monarchy, was 
introduced into the Directory. 

These elections were evil signs for the Directory, 
who did not fail soon to be attacked on every side, 
and upbraided with the continuance of the war and 
ihe financial distresses. Various joumids were at the 
disposal of the party opposed to the maj(mty of the 
Directors, and hostilities were commenced between 
the parties, both in the assemblies, where the Roy- 
alists had the advantage, and in the public pa* 
pers, where they were also favourably listened to. 
The French are of an impatient temper, and could 
not be long brought to carry on their warfare within 
the Umits assigned by the constitution. Each party; 
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without much.regaird to the state €t the law, looked 
about for the means of physical force with which they 
might arm themselves. The Directory^ (that is, the 
majority of that body,) sensible of theb unpopularity, 
and the predominance of the opposite party, which 
seemed for a time to have succeeded to the boldness 
and audacity of the Revolutionary dass, had, in Aeir. 
agony of extremity, recourse to the army, and threw 
themselves upon the succour of Hoche and of Buo- 
naparte. 

We have elsewhere said, that Buonaparte at this 
period was esteemed a steady republican. Pichegru 
believed him to be such when he dissuaded the BoyaU 
ists from any attempt to gain over the General of 
Italy ; and as he had known him at school at Brknne, 
declared him of too stubborn a dharacter to affi>rd the 
least hope of success. Augereau was of the same opi- 
nion, and mistook his man so much, that when Mar 
dame de Stael asked whether Buonaparte was not in- 
clined to make himself King of Lombardy, he replied 
with great simplicity, '^ that he was a young man of 
too elevated a character.^ Perhaps Buonaparte him- 
self felt the same for a moment, when, in a ditgyatch 
to the Directory, he requests theb leave to withdraw 
from the active service of the Republic, as one who 
had acquired more glory than was consistent with 
happness. ^< Calumny,^^ he said, ^^ may Uxmeai 
herself in vain with ascribing to roe treacheroua de- 
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•ignt. My civile like my military career, thall bt 
confonning to republican principles.^* 

The public papers also, those we mean on the side 
of the Directory, fell into a sort of rapture on the 
dassical republican feelings by which Buoniq>arte was 
actuated V which they said rendered the hope of his 
return a pleasure pure and unmixed, and precluded 
the possibility of treachery or engrossing ideas on his 
side. ^^ The factious of eyery class,'*' they sidd, ** can- 
not haye an enemy more steady, or the goyemment 
a firiend more faithful, than he who, inyested with 
the military power of which he has made so glorious 
a use, sighs only to resign a situation so brilliant, 
prefers happiness to glory, and now that the Re- 
public is graced with triumph and peace, desires for 
himself only a simple and retired life/^ 

But though such were the ideas then entertained 
of Buonapartc^s truly republican character, framed, 
doubtless, on the model of Cindnnatus in his classi- 
cal simplicity, we may be permitted to look a little 
closer into the ultimate yiews of him, who was admit- 
ted by his enemies and jGriends, ayouched by himself, 
and sanctioned by the journals, as a pure and db- 
interested republican; and we think the following 
changes may be traced. 

Whether Buonaparte was ever at heart a real Ja- 
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cobia even for the moment, may be greatly doubted, 
whatever mask his situation obliged him towear^ He 
himself always repelled the charge as an aspersion. 
His engagement in the affair of the Sections proba- 
bly determined his opinions as Republican, or rather 
Thermidorien, at the time, as became him by whom 
the Republican army had been led and commanded 
<m that day. Besides, at the head of an army zea- 
lously republican, even his power over their minds 
required to he strengthened, for some time at least, 
by an apparent correspondence in political sentiments 
betwixt the troops and the general. But in the 
practical doctrines of govenunent which he recom- 
mended to the Italian Republics, his ideas were stu- 
dioudy moderate, and he expressed the strongest fear 
of, and aversion to, revolutionary doctrines. He re- 
commended the granting equal rights and equal pri. 
vil^ges to the nobles, as well as to the indignant vas- 
sals and plebeians who had risen against them. In 
a word, he advocated a free set of institutions, with* 
^ out the intermediate purgatory of a revolution. He 

was therefore, at this period, far firom being a Jaco- 
bin. 

But though Buonaparte^s wishes were thus wisely 
moderated by practical views, he was not the less 
likely to be sensible that he was the object of fear, of 
hatred, and of course of satire and misrepresentation, 
to that side of the opposed parties in France which 
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favoured royalty* Unhappily for himself, he was 
peculiarly aceesrible to every wound of this nature, 
and, anxiously jealous of his fiune, sufiered as much 
under the puny attacks of the joumaUsts, as a noble 
steer oif a gallant horse does amid his rich pasture, 
under the persecutions of insects, which, in compa* 
rison to himself, are not only impotent, but nearly 
invisible. In several letters to the Directory, he 
exhiUts feelings of this nature which would have 
been more gracefully concealed, and evinces an irri* 
tability against the opposition prints, which we think 
likely to have increased the zeal with which he came 
forward on the Bepublican side at this important 
crisis. 

Another circumstance, which, without determining 
Buonaparte^s conduct, may have operated in increa* 
811^ his good will to the cause which he embra* 
ced, was his having obtained tfie clew of Pichegru^s 
oonrespondence with the House of Bourbon. To 
have concealed this, would have made but a second* 
rate merit with the exiled family, whose first thanks 
must have been due to the partisan whom he pro* 
tected. This was no part for Buonaparte to play ; 
not that we have a right to say he would have ac- 
cepted the chief character had it been offered to him, 
but his ambition could never have stooped to any in* 
ferior place in the drama. In all probabililt his ideas 
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fluctyimd betwixt (he exiHQple of. Cr^^mwell and of 
Wnsbtfigkeii— to be the fNiJtual liberatov, or the abei^ 
lute govemor of hi«f country. 

His particular infermatbn reapectiog Pichegtu'i 
$earet negotiatioiiB, was derived fcom an incideiit at 
the captore of Venice. 

When the. degenerate Venetians, nme under the 
in^pjdse of vague terror than from any dMtinct pUm, 
adopted in ha^te and tumult the meenire of totally 
surreaadering their constilatioii and rights, to be new^ 
modelled by the Fr^ch general after his pleasure^ 
they were guilty of a grosa and aggravaiied breaeh 
of hospitality, in seisdng the person and papers ^ 
the Compte d^Entraigues,* agent, or envoy, of Ae 
exiled Bourbons, who was then residing under their 
protection. The envoy himself, as Buonaparte al- 
leges, was not peculiarly fiutbful to his trust ; bi^ 
besides bis information, his portfolio contained many 

* This gentleman was one of the second emigration, who tefe 
Fiance during Robespiene's ascendancy. He was employed as a 
political agent by the Court of Russia, after the affair of Venice, 
which proves that he was not at least convicted of treachery to the 
Bourbon princes. In July 1812, he was assassmated at his viUa at 
Hackney, near London, by an Italian domestic, who, having mur- 
dered both the Count and Countess, shot himself through the head, 
leaving no clew to discover the motive of his villainy. It was remaark- 
ed that the villain used Count d*£ntraigues' own pistols and dagger, 
which, apprehensive of danger as a political intriguer, he had always 
ready prepareti in his apartment. 
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pirooA • of Fidhegxa^s OumE^iideiioe UritE fh^alied 
gcttmi^ un&mA the Boutlkms, wU<& fdi^^ hiii 
leceet absolutely in tlie poi9ct of liie ^Qeberal of Ita^ 
IjTv Aid mi^t be^ t(» eoit&m tho. line of tohdod 
wkidkhe had altseady meifilAted to ado^ ' 

PMBOBsed of tkese dodimeiits, lind iuro llM, in 
addnnAiiig: » Ftondi trany of thcr day^ he woald 
swim wiA the Ai^H b# ^ftpoiDsedliieddo of Repab- 
lintttfiBi^ Bvoiiiqpart&hanuigaid Ud tido)^ on tlnfr an-' 
nt^efsary of tte iMxig. tke Bfiitlfe, in li niftiiner cal- 
oidat^ to awake tbeiir aiMelentf democnitid enthusiasm. 
*^SoIdi0ni5 Ihifi^ ia the 1 4ft July ! Yon sed bef(weyou 
Ae tuiKi6a-ef your ebiti{)fai]idna hi^ anns^ dead m the 
fidd of honour for the Hbcxrty of their eountty . They 
bUTesetyouaB Ois:ittti{de,4}iirt you owe your lives to 
tkkty Miifioini^ of Frenchmen, and to the national 
name, yilbk^ kadr received new splendoui^ f^Mm your 
victories.^ Soldi^is, I aim aware you'afredeet>Iy aflSsct- 
ed'by Ae dangeia whieh threaten the eountty . But 
slie^e«b^4ie autg^eted f^ none wMi^ lure teal. The 
sam^ men lAoi made fAiife^ tiriumph tuvet united' 
Europe, fitifi liire'-«-Motintakii$ separate ns #om 
France, but you wocdd tiwrerse them with the speed 
of lei^les, were it^iS6e^fU»f, m maintain the odnlMii.- 
tution^ defend- Mberi^,* pfoteiDft th6 goTemment ind 
die iUipu1ifiofl»(af< 43eldietsy ite gb'temment wa^eche^ 

over the laws u a i^ed deposit ectthBiitiad to them. 
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The Ilojraliftf shall no longer ihow themselvei Ikt 
what they shall cease to exist Be without imeasi- 
ness, and let us swear bj the manes of those heroes 
who have died by our sides for liberty^et us swear^ 
too, on our standards — ^War to the enemies of the Re- 
pubUc, and to the Constitution of the year Three !*** 

It is needless to remark, that, under the British 
constitution, or any other existing on fixed prin* 
ciples, the haranguing an armed body of soldiers, 
with the purpose of inducing them to interfere by 
force in any constitutional question, would be in one 
point of view mutiny, in another high treason* 

The hint so distinctly given by the genend, was 
immediately adopted by the troops. Deep called to 
deep, and each division of the army, whatever its 
denominatbn, poured forth its menaoes of military 
force and compulsion against the opposition party in 
the Councils, who held opinions diffisrent from those 
of their military chief, but which they had, at least hi- 
therto, only expressed and supported by those means 
of resistance which the constitution placed in Adur 
power. In other words, the soldiers^ idea of a repub- 
lic was, that the sword was to decide the constitu*^ 
tional debates^ which give so much trouble to mini^ 
sters in a mixed or settled government. The Preto* 
rian bands, the Strelitses, the Janissaries, have aU 
in their tuq| entertained this primitiye and simple 
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idea of refenniiig abases in a state, and dianging, 
by the application of militaiy force, an unpopular 
dynasty, or an obnoxious ministry. 

It was not by distant menaces alone that Buona- 
parte served the Directory at this important crisb. 
He dispatched Augereau to Paris, ostensibly for the 
purpose of presenting the standards taken at Man« 
tua, but in reality to command the armed force which 
the majority of the Directory had determined to em* 
ploy i^ainst their dissentient colleagues, and the 
opponents of their measures in the national coundb. 
Augereau was a blunt, bold, stupid soldier, a devo- 
ted Jacolnn, whose principles were sufficiently well 
known to warrant his standing upon no constitutional 
delicacies. But in case the Directory failed, Buona- 
parte kept himself in readiness to march instantly to 
Lyons at the head of fifteen thousand men. There 
rallying the Republicans, and all who were attached 
to the Revolution, he would, according to his own 
well-chosen expression, like Caesar, have crossed the 
Rubicon at the head of the popular party— and end- 
ed, doubdess, like Caesar, by himself usurping the 
supreme command, which he pretended to assert in 
behalf of the people. 

But Buonaparte'*s presence was not so essentially 
necessary to the support of the Directory as he might 
have expected, or as he perhaps hoped. They had 
military aid nearer at hand. Disregarding a funda- 
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mwW law of the ConstUutirnvj whicb dediN^ed ibAt 
atmed tvoeps sboukt not be brougbi iFiUdn § certani 
distance of the L^ilshitiye Bofies^ they moved Um 
vittdfl Faxis a part of €reiu»rd Hoidie^ nmf • The 
migmty of the Councib beeaming itlwned, psepared 
mms of defence Igr smumoQiDg the Natumid Guards 
tpanns. But AugeVWiiiUo'ired th^n no timer He 
mathed to thw place pf meeting, at the head of a 
oonaidemUe mned &rce* The guards statkmed fov 
their proteetioB» surprised. or faithless^ oflbied bo 
reastauce; aud^ proceeding as men possessed of 
the superior starength, the Directory treated thdr 
political oppcmeuts as atate prisouem, arrested Bar* 
thelengr, (Caruot having fled to Qeueva^) and made 
pprisimers, in the Hidl of the. Assembly and ubor 
where, Willot, President of the Coundl of An^ 
eieutSf Pichegru, President of that of the Five 
Hundred, and above one hundred and fi% deputies, 
journalists, and other public characters. As an ex<p 
euse &r these arbitrary and illegal proceedings, 
the IHrectory made public the intercepted corresh 
poudence of Pichegru ; although few of the others 
involved in the same accusatum were in the secretof 
the Royalist conspiracy. . Indeed, though all who 
dwred an absolute rq>ose fiom the revolutionary al- 
tercations which tore the country to pieces, began to 
look that way, he must have been a violent partisan 
of royalty indeed, that could have approved of the 
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eo&duct<^ltg»er«l, who, tike Pichegiti, oomma^- 
mg n muy, iud made it Us bmnnete to iterifice 
Ms tEOops^o tbe Bwoidof the enemy, by disappoint- 
tag aod der aagiDg thoae plaiit which it wee Mb doty 
to h«re carried into eftct» 

Few would at first beliew Pidiegni*B bveaah of 
fittlli; Imt it was Mddady confimed by a pnocfama* 
tioa of MdieaU) who, in the conrBe of the war, had 
intercepted a baggage waggon belonging to ^ Aub- 
tria]^ general Elin^in, and became pOBBessed of tlie 
whcde secret coxie8|Mmdence, wMeh, newrdMiess^ he 
hadnever memioBed, until it came oat by the semure 
ef the Compte d^Eotraigues^ portfelia Then, in- 
deed^ fearing porhaps the oonBequeaces of having 
been so long silent, M^rean publidied what he knew. 
R^nicr had observed the same oispicioas ralenee ; 
which seems to infer, liiat if diese generals did not 
pcsedsdy finroiir the roy«l eaose, they w»e not difri 
posed to be active in detecting the conspiracies form* 
ed m its behid£ 

The Directory made a tyrannical ttse of the power 
which they obtained by their victory of the 18th 
Froctador, as tMs epoch was called. They qpilt^ 
indeed, m blood, bat otherwise their measures ag^st 
the defeated party were of the most ill^l and opt 
presfiive character. A law, passed in the heat of 
animosity, coademned two directors, fifty deputies; 
and an hundred and forty-eight individuals of dtffe- 
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rent dasses (most cf whom were persons of some 
character and influence), to be transported to the 
scorching and unhealthy deserts of Guiana, which, to 
many, was a. sentence of lingering but certain deaths 
They were barbarously treated, both on' the passage 
to that dreadful place, and after they arrived there. 
It was a singular part of their fate, that they found 
several of the fiercest of their ancient enemies, the 
Jacobins, still cursing God and defying man, iii the 
same land of wretchedness and exile. 

Besides these severities, various elections were ar- 
bitrarily dissolved, and other strong measures of pub- 
lic safety, as they were called, adopted, to render the 
power of the Directory more indisputable. During 
this whole revolution, the lower portion of the po- 
pulation, which used to be so much agitated upon 
like occasions, remained perfectly quiet ; the struggle 
lay ezdusively between the middle classes, whp ia^ 
elined to a government on the basis of royalty, and 
the Directory, who, without having any very tangi-* 
ble class of political principles, had become possessed 
of the supreme power, desired to retain it, and made 
their point good by the assistance of the military. 

Buonaparte was much disappointed at the result of 
the 18th Fructidor, chiefly because, if less decisive^ 
it would have added more to his consequenoe, juid 
have given him an opportunity of crossing, as he 
termed it, the Rubicon. As it was, the majority of 
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kbe Directors,-— three men of no particular talent* 
undistinguished alike by birth, by services to their 
Country, or even by accidental popularity, and cast, 
as it were by chance, upon supreme power, — ^remained 
by the issue of the struggle still the masters of the 
bold and ambitious conqueror, who probably already 
felt his own vocation to be for command rather than 
obedience. 

Napoleon appears by his Memoirs to have regretted 
the violence with which the victorious Directors pro- 
secuted their personal revenge, which involved many 
for whom he had respect. He declares his own idea 
of punishment would have gone no farther than im- 
prisoning some of the most dangerous conspiratorsy 
and placing others undsr the i^atchfiil superinten- 
dence of the police. He must have taken some pain- 
ful interest in the fate of Camot in particular, whom 
he seems to have regarded as one of his most effective 
patrons.* Indeed, it is said that he was so mudi 
displeased with the Directory even prior to the ISth* 
Fructidor, that he reftised to remit a sum of money 
with which he had promised to aid them for the pur- 
pose of forwarding that event. Barras^ secretary was 



* In Carnot's Memoirs, the merit of discovering Buonaparte^s ta- 
lents and taking caie of his promotion, is attributed to Camot, rather 
than to Barras. However this may be, it is certain that Napdeon 
acknowledged great obligations to Camot, and protested to him pet'. 
petual gratitade.»JSee Moniteur, Tan 5, No. 140. 
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$e&t 40 talk him with lin& ccmtumacy ; mhkk he du} 
BO unoeremcmiously » that &e geaen^ umised to 0(m- 
tradictioD, was about to iHider this agent to be shot ; 
but, on ooBsidaradcm, put him off with some insig- 
nifibimt zeply. 

It followed, from the doubtful terms on which 
Buonaparte stood with the Directory, that they must 
have viewed his return to Paris with some apprdien-t 
sion^ when theyccmsid^red the imjHesnon likiiy tobe 
made on any ci^tal, but /espedally^m that of Paris, 
fay the appearance diere of one who seemed to be the 
chosen&vourile<^F<Hrtune,and todeserve faerfiivours 
by the use which he made of them. The mediocaity 
of sufih men as B^nras nevar gives th&xk so much em- 
baiV9Ssmei^ as when, bei% riused to an elevatipn 
above tb^ desert, di^ &id themselves placed in4XHn« 
patison with one to whom nature has ^ven the talents 
which their situation requires in themsdyes. The 
Ugher 4hdr eonditicm, their demeanour is die more 
awkward ; for the fiictitious advantages which they 
possess cannot raise t}ie«i to the natural dignity of 
chacaeter, unless in the scjnse in which adwarf, by the 
assistaBoe ef crutches, may be said to be as tall as a 
^uint. The Durectpiy had abready found Buonaparte^ 
on several occasions, a spirit of the sort which would 
not he eommanded. Undoubtedly they would have 
been well pleased had it been posriUe to have found 
him employment at a distance ; but as that seemed 
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difficult, tb^y were oUiged to look round for the 
means of employing him at home, or abide the tre- 
mendous risk of his finding occupation for himself. 

It is surprising that it did not oocwr to the Direc* 
tory to make at least the attempt of conciliating Buo< 
naparte, by proiidii^ for his futune fortune largely 
md liberally, at the expense of the puUic He de- 
served that attention (0 his prirate affairs, for he had 
himself entirely neglected thenu While he drew from 
the domkiions which he conquered or overawed in 
Italy, immense sums in behalf of the French nation, 
which he applied in part to the support of the anny, 
and in part remitted to the Directory, he keptno 
accounts, nor were any demanded of him ; but aeoord^ 
ing to his own account, he transmitted fifty milliona 
6£ firancs to Paris, and had not remaining of his own 
fnnds, when he returned from Italy, more than thre^ 
hundred thousand. 

It is no doubt true, that, to raise these sums, Buo- 
naparte had jnllaged the old states, thus selling to 
the newly-formed commonwealths their liberty and 
pqualiQr at a very handsome rate, «nd probaUy 
leavbig them In very little danger of corruption 
&ain that NfeslAi which is said to be the bane of re> 
puhHean virtue; But on the other hand, it must be 
admowledged, that if the French goieral plundered 
the ItaUans as Cortez did the Mexicans, he did n^ 
reserve any coni^idenible share of the spoil for his 
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own lur, though the opportunity was often in 
power. 

The commissary Salicetti, his countr3rman, re- 
commended a less scrupulous line of conduct. Soon 
after the first successes in Italy, he acquainted Na« 
poleon that the Chevdier d'^Este, the Duke of Mo^ 
dena's brother and envoy, had four millions of francs, 
in gold, contained in four chests, prepared for his ac- 
ceptance. ^* The Directory and the Legislative Bo- 
dies will never,^ he said, ^^ acknowledge your ser- 
vices-— your circumstances require the money, and 
the Duke will gain a protector." 

<^ I thank you,^ said Buonaparte ; ^^ but I will not 
for four millions place myself in the power of Ae 
Duke of Modena.^ 

The Venetians, in the last agony of their terrors, 
offered the French general a present of seven mil- 
lions, which was refused in the same manner. Aus^ 
tria also had made her proffers ; and they were no- 
thbg less than a principality in the empire, to be 
established in Napoleon^s favour, consisting of two 
hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants at least, a 
provision which would have put him out of danger of 
suffering by the proverbial ingratitude of a republic. 
The general transmitted his thanks to the Emperor 
for this proof of the interest which he took in his for- 
tune, but added, he could accept of no wealth or pre- 
ferment which did not proceed from the French peo- 
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fk, and that he should be always satisfied with the 
amount of revenue which they might be disposed to 
afford Um. 

But, however free from the wirii to obtain wealth 
by any indirect mesas^ Napoleon appears to have ex- 
pected, that in return for public services of such un- 
usual magnitude, some provision ought to have been 
jnade for him. An attempt was made to procure a 
pubUc grant of the domain of Chambord^ and a large 
hotel in Paris, as an admowledgment of the na- 
jtional gratitude for lus^ brUliant successes ; but the 
Divectory thwarted the proposaL 

The proposition respecting Chambord was not the 
.only one of the kind. Malibran, a member of the 
Council of Five Hundred, made a motion that Buo^ 
naparte should be endowed with a revenue, at the 
public charge, of fifty thousand livres annually, with 
a reversion to his wife of one half of that sum. It 
may be supposed that this motion had not been suf- 
ficiently considered and preconcerted, since it was 
very indifferently received, and was evaded by the 
swaggering declaration of a member, that such glo- 
rious deeds could not be rewarded by gold* So that 
the Assembly adopted the reasonable principle, that 
because the debt of gratitude was too great to bo 
paid in money, therefore he to whom it was due was 
to be suffered to remain in comparative indigence — an 
economical mode of calculation^ and not unlike that 
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hlgh^fiocuidiBg ddiNrine of ehe drCt Iftw, which slates^ 
that a free mm h&ng^med on, and forcibly (told tc^ 
a slave, shall obtain no damages on that account, 
because the liber^ of a citixen is too transcendent- 
ly valuable to be put to eslhnatkn. 

Whatever might be the mothres of the Directory i 
whether they hoped that poverty might depresft 
Bucwaparte's ombiticm,^ f»der him move dependaiit 
on the govermnent, and oblige him to remain in it 
private canditioa fi» want of meaast to put himself 
at the head of a parl^ ;. or whether they acted with 
the indistinct and confused, motives of little ramds, 
who wirii to injure Aose whom thfey fear, (henr con- 
duct was al&e ungradous and impolitic. Th^ ought 
to have cakulated, that a gener^ms mind would have 
been attadied by ben^its, and that a selfish one might 
have been deterred from more doubtful and ambitioul 
projects, by a prospect of sure and direct advantage ; 
but that marked iU-will and distrust must in every 
case render him dangerous, who has the power to 
be so. 

Their plan, instead of renting on an attempt to 
conciliate the ambitious conqueror, and soothe hi<n 
to the repose of a tranquil indulgence of independ*- 
ence and ease, seems to have been that of devising 
for him new labours^ like the wife of Eurystheu» fer 
the juvenile Hercules. If he succeeded, they may 
have privately' counted upon securing the advantages 
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for themselves ; if he failed, they were rid of a trou- 
blesome rival in the race of power and popularity. 
It was with these views that they proposed to Napo- 
leon to crown his military glories, by assuming the 
command of the preparations made for the conquest 
of England. 
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CHAPTER II- 

View of the respective Situations of Great Britain and France, 
at the Period of Napoleon's return from Italy* — Negotia^ 
Uons at Lisle — Broken offy and Lord Maimesbwry ordered to 
quit the Republic, — Army of England decreed, and Buona* 
parte named to the Command — He takes up his Residence 
in Paris — Description of his personal Character and Man^ 
ners, — Madame de Staei, — Pub^ Honours paid to Napo* 
leon.'^ProfeGt of Invagum terminated, and the real Vieum 
of the Directory discovered to be the Expedition to Egypt.-^ 
Armies of Italy and the Rhine, compared and contrasted,—' 
Napoleon's Views and Notions in heading the Egyptian 
Ea^pedition — those of the Directory regarding it — Its actual 
Impolicy. — Curious Statement regarding Buonaparte, pre* 
vious to his departure, given by Miot, — The Armament sails 
from Toulon, on I9th May 1798. — Napoleon arrives before 
Malta on 10th June — Proceeds on his course, and escaping 
the British Squadron, lands at Alexandria on the \st July. 
— 'Description of the various Classes of Nations who inhabit 
Egypt : — 1. The Fellahs and Bedouins — 2. The Cophts-^ 
3. The Mamelukes, — Napoleon issues a Proclamation from 
Alexandria, against the Mamelukes — Marches against them 
on the 7th Julp.^— Mameluke mode ofJighting.^'Disconteni 
and disappointment of the French troops and their Com^ 
manders — Arrive al Cairc-^BiUtle of the Pyramids on 2lst 
of July, in which the Mamelukes were completely defoated 
and disperse — Cairo surrenders. 

It might have been thought, such was the sue* 
cess of the French anns oa the land, and of the Bri- 
tish upon the sea, that the war must now be near 
its nattural and unavoidable termination, like a fire 
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when there no longer remun any combostiMea to be 
devoured. Wherever water could bear them, the 
British vessels of war had swept the seas of the ene-< 
my. The greater part of the foreign oolonies belongs 
ing to France and her allies, among whom she now 
numbered Holland and Spain, were in the possession 
of the English, nor had France a chance of recover* 
ing them. On the contrary, not a musket was seen 
pointed against France on the continent ; so that it 
seemed as if the great rival nations, fighting with 
different weapons and on di&rent elements, must 
at length give up a contest, in which it was almost 
impossible to come to a decisive struggle. 

An attempt accordingly wito made, by the negotia* 
tion of Lisle, to bring to a period the war, which ap. 
peared now to subsist entirely without an obje($t. Lord 
Malmesbury, on that occasion, gave in, on the part 
of Britain, an offer to surrender all the conquests 
lihe had made from France and her allies ; on condi* 
tion of the cession of Trinidad, on the part of Spain, 
and of tliA Cf ApA nf Good Hope. Cochin, and Ceylon, 
on the part of Holland, with some stipulations in 
favour of the Prince of Orange and bis adherents 
in the Netherlands. The French commissioners, in 
reply, declared, that theii instructions required that 
the English should make a complete cession of their 
conquests, without any eqiuvalent whatsoever ; and 
they insisted, as indispensable preUminaries^ that the 
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King of Great Britain should lay aside his titular de- 
signation of King of France— that the Toulon fleet 
should be restored— and that the English should 
renounce their right to certain mortgages over the 
Netherlands, for money lent to the Emperor. Lord 
Malmesbury, of course, rejected a sweeping set of 
propositions, which decided every question agidnst 
England even before the negotiation commenced, 
and solicited the French to offer some modified form 
of treaty. The 18th Fructidor, however, had in the 
interim taken place, and the Republican party, being 
in possession of complete authority, broke off the 
negotiation, if it could be called such, abruptly, and 
t>rdered the English ambassador out of the dominions 
of the Republic with very little ceremony. It was now 
proclaimed generally, that the existence of the Eng- 
lish Carthage in the neighbourhood of the French 
Rome was altogether inadmissible ; that England 
must be subdued once more, as in the times of Wil« 
Cam the Conqueror ; and the hopes of a complete 
and final victory over their natural rival and enemy, 
as the two nations are but overapt to esteem each 
other, presented so flattering a prospect, that there 
was scarce a party in France, not even amongst the 
Royalists, which did not enter on what was expected 
to prove the decisive contest, with the revival of aU 
those feelings of bitter animosity that had distin* 
guished past ages. 
Towards the end of October 1797, the Directory 
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announced that there should be instantly assembled 
on the shores of the ocean an army, to be called the 
Army of EngUmd, and that the Citizen-General 
Buonaparte was named to the command. The mteL 
ligence was received in every part of France with all 
the triumph which attends the anticipation of certain 
victory. The address of the Directory numbered aU 
the conquests which France had won, and the efforts 
she had made, and prepared the French nation to 
expect the fruit of so many victories and sacrifices 
when they had ptmished England for her perfidy and 
maritime tyranny. ^^ It is at London where the mis« 
fortunes of all Europe are forged and manufactured 
-—It is in London that they must be terminated.^ In 
a solemn meeting held by the Directory, for the pur- 
pose of receiving the treaty of peace with Austria, 
which was presented to them by Befthier and Mong6 
on the part of Buonaparte, the latter, who had been 
one of the commissioners for piUaging Italy of her 
pictures and statues, and who looked, doubtless, to 
a new harvest of rarities in England, accepted, on 
the part of the army and general, the task imposed 
by the French rulers. ^' The government of England 
and the French Republic cannot both continue to 
exist — ^you have given the word which shall fall<— 
already our victorious tro<^s brandish their arms, 
and Sdpio is at theb head."^ 
While this fittce, for such it proved, was acdng in 
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Parifly the Chief of the intended enterprise arriyed 
there, and took up his abode in the same modest 
house which he had occupied before becoming the 
conqueror ofpalaces. The community of Paris, with 
much elegance, paid their successful general the 
compliment of changing the name of the street from 
Rue Chantereine to Rue des Victoires. 

In a metropolis where all is welcome that can vary 
the tedium of ordinary life, the arrival of any remark* 
able person is a* species of holiday ; but such an emu 
nent character as Buonaparte— the conqueror*— the 
sage—the politician— the undaunted braver of every 
difficulty — ^the invindble victor in every battle— who 
had carried the banners of the Republic from Genoa 
till their approach scared the Pontiff in Rome, and 
the Emperor in Vienna, was no everyday wonder. 
His youth, too, added to the marvel, and still more 
the claim of general superiority over the society in 
which he mingled, though consisting of the most dis- 
tinguished persons in France ; a superiority cloak- 
ing itself with a species of reserve, which inferred, 
*^ You may look upon me, but you cannot penetrate 
or see through me.^ Napoleon^s general manner in 
society, during this part of his life, has been descri- 
bed by an observer of first-rate power ; according to 
whom, he was one for whom the admiration which 
could not be refused to him, was always mingled with 
a portion of fear. He was different in his manner from 
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Other meiij and neither pleased nor angry, kind nor 
severe, after the common fashion of humanity. He 
appeared to live for the execution of his own pUins, 
and to consider others only in so far as they were 
connected with, and could advance or oppose them. 
He estimated his fellow-mortals no otherwise than as 
they could be useful to his views ; and, with a preoi* 
sion of intelligence which seemed intuitive from its ra« 
pidity, he penetrated the sendments of those whom it 
was worth bis while to study. Buonaparte did not then 
possess the ordinary tone of light conversation in so- 
ciety ; {HTobably his mind was too much burthened or 
too proud to stoop to adopt that mode of pleasing, and 
there was a stiffness and reserve of manner, which was 
perhaps adopts for the purpose of keeping people at 
a distance. His look had the same character. When 
he thought himself closely observed, he had the power 
of discharging from his countenance all expression, 
save that of a vague and indefinite smile, and pre* 
senting to the curious investigator the fixed eyes and 
rigid features of a bust of marble. 

When he talked with the purpose of plearing, 
Buonaparte odea told anecdotes of his life in a very 
pleasing manner ; when silent, he had something dis- 
dainful in the expression of lus face; when dis« 
posed to be quite at ease, he was, in Madame de 
StaeFs opinion, rather vulgar. Hb natural tone of 
feeling seemed to be a sense of internal superiority. 
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and of secret contempt for Ae world in wUcIi he 
lived) the men with whom he acted, and even the 
yery otgects which he pursued. His character and 
manners were upoa the whole strongly calculated to 
attract the attention of the French nation, and to ex- 
cite a perpetual interest even from the very mystery 
which attached to him, as well as firom the splendour 
of his triumphs. The supreme power was residing 
in the Luxembourg ostensibly ; but Paris was aware, 
that the means which had raised, and which must 
support and extend that power, were to be found in 
the humble mansion of the newly-christened Bue des 
Victoires. 

Some of these features are perhaps harshly design* 
ed, as being drawn recentibtis odiis. The disa- 
greement between Buonaparte and Madame de Stael, 
j&om whom we have chiefly described them, is well 
known. It originated about this time, when, as a 
first-rate woman of talent, she was naturally desirous 
to attract the notice ofthe Victor of Victors. They ap- 
pear to have misunderstood each other ; for the lady, 
who ought certainly to know best, has informed us, 
<* that far from feeling her fear of Buonaparte remo- 
ved by repeated meetings, it seemed to increase, and 
his best exertions to please could not overcome her in- 
vincible avernon for what she found in his charac- 
ter.^ His ironical contempt of excellence of every 
kind, operated like the sword in romance, which 
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fioie while it wounded. Buoni^arte seems nerer to 
bave suspected the secret and mysterious terror with 
which he impressed the ingenious author of Corinne ; 
on the contrary, Las Casas tells us that she combined 
all her efforts, and all her means, to make an impres* 
sion on the general She wrote to him when distant, 
and, as the Count ungallantly expresses it, tormented 
Iiim when present In truth, to use an established 
French phrase, they stood in a false position with 
respect to each other. Madame de Stael might be 
pardoned for thinking that it would be difficult to 
resist her wit and her talent, when exerted with the 
piirpose of pleasing ; but Buonaparte was disposed 
to repel, rather than encourage the advances of one 
whose views were sp shrewd, and her observation so 
keen, while her sex'permitted her to push her inqui- 
ries farther than one man might have dared to do in 
conversing ^th another. She certainly did desire to 
look into him ^' with considerate eyes,^^ and on one 
occasion put his abilities to the proof, by asking him 
rather abruptly, in the middle of a brilliant party at 
Talleyrand's, ^' Whom he esteemed the greatest wo- 
man in the world, alive or dead?^— ^^^ Her, madam, 
that has borne the most children,^ answered Buona« 
parte, with much appearance of simplicity. Discon- 
certed by the reply, she observed, that he was report- 
ed not to be a great admirer of the fiiir sex. '^ I am 
very fond of my wife, madam,'' be replied, with one of 
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thoM brief and yet piquant obsenrationi, wUch ad« 
joumed a debate as prompdy as one of his characteris- 
tic manoeuvres would have ^ided a battle. From 
this period there was enmity between Buonaparte and 
Madame de Stael; and at different times he treated 
her with a harshness which had some appearance of 
actual personal dislike, though perhaps rather direct- 
ed against the female politician than the woman of 
literature. After his fall, Madame de Stael related 
in her resentment to him ; and we remember her, du« 
ring the campaign of 1814, presaging in sodety how 
the walls of Troyes were to see a sec(md invasion and 
defeat of the Huns, as had taken place in the days of 
AttUa, while the French Emperor was to enact the 
second Theodorick. « 

In the meantime, while popular fiseling and the 
approbation of distinguished genius were thus seek- 
ing to pay court to the youthful conqueror, the 
Directory found themselves obliged to render to him 
that semblance of homage which could not have 
been withheld without giving much offence to general 
opinion, and injuring those who omitted to pay it, 
much more than him who was entitled by the una- 
nimous voice to receive it. On the 10th of Decem- 
ber, the Directory received Buonaparte in public, witb 
honours which the Republican government had not 
yet conferred on any subject, and which must have 
seemed incongruous to those who had any recollection 
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of the liberty and eqiuditjr^ once so empbatically 
pronounced to be the talisman of French prosperity. 
The ceremony took place in the great court of the 
XiUxembourg palace, where the Directory, surround* 
ed by all that was officially important or distinguish** 
ed by talent, recdved from Buonaparte^s hand the 
confirmed treaty of Campo Formio. The delivery 
of this document was accompanied by a speech from 
Buonaparto, in which he told the Directory, that^ 
in order to establish a constitution founded on reap 
son, it was necessary that eighteen centuries of pre* 
judices should be conquered — *^ The constitution of 
the year three, and you, have triumphed over all 
these obstacles.^ The triumph lasted exactly until 
the year eight, when the orator himself overthrew 
the constitution, destroyed the power of the rulers 
who had overcome the prejudices of eighteen cento* 
ries, and reigned in their stead. 

The French, who had banished religion from 
their thoughts, and from thdr system of domestic 
policy, yet usually preserved some perverted cere- 
mony connected with it, on public solemnities. They 
had disused the exercises of devotion, and expressly 
disowned the existence of an object of worship ; yet 
they could not do without altars, and hymns, and 
rites, upon such occasions as the present. The Gene- 
ral, conducted by Barras, the President of the Biiec^ 
tory, approached an erection, termed the Altar of 
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the Country, where they went through various ap- 
propriate ceremonies, and at length dismissed a nu- 
merous assembly, much edified with what they had 
seen. The two Coimcils, or Representative Bodies, 
also gave a splendid banquet in honour of Buona* 
parte. And what he appeared to receive with more 
particular satisfaction than these marks of distinction^ 
the Institute admitted him a member of its body in 
the room of his friend Camot (who was actually a 
fugitive, and believed at the time to be dead), while 
the poet Chenier promulgated his praises, and fore- 
told his future triumphs, and his approadiing con* 
quest of England. 

There is nothing less philosophical than to attach 
ridicule to the customs of other nations, merely be* 
cause they differ from those of our own ; yet it marks 
the difference between England and her continental 
neighbour, that the two Houses of Parliament never 
thought of giving a dinner to Marlborough, nor did 
the Royal Society choose his successor in the path 
of victory a member by acclamation ; although the 
British nation in either case acquitted themselves of 
the debt of gratitude which they owed their illustri* 
ous generids, in the humbler and more vulgar mode 
ef conferring on both large and princely domains. 

Meantime the threat of invasion was maintained 
with unabated earnestness. But it made no impres- 
sion on the British, or rather it stimulated men of 
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all ranks to tyoiy temporary and party dksaislosfl 
about politics, and bend themselves, with the whole 
energy of their national character, to confront and 
resist the preparations made against them. Their 
determination was animated by recollections of their 
own traditional gallantry, which had so often in- 
flicted the deepest wounds upon France, and was 
not now likely to give up to anything short of the 
most dire necessity. The benefits were then seen 
of a free constitution, which permits the venom of 
party-spirit to evaporate in open debate. Those who 
had differed on the question of peace or war, were 
unanimous in that of national defence, and resistance 
to the common enemy ; and those who appeared in 
the vulgar eye engaged in unappeasable contention, 
were the most eager to unite themselves together for 
these purposes, as men employed in fencing would 
throw down the foils and draw their united swords, if 
disturbed by the approach of robbers. 

Buonaparte in the meanwhile made a complete 
survey of the coast of the British channel, pausing at 
each remarkable point, and making those remarks and 
calculations which induced him to adopt at an after 
period the renewal of the project for a descent upon 
England. The result of his observations decided his 
opinion, that in the present case the undertaking 
ought to be abandoned. The immense preparations 
and violent threats of invasion were carried into no 
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moM Mrioufl «Si|ct than the landing of abmit tweWe 
or fourteen hundred Frenchmen, under a General 
Tate, at Fishguard, in South Wales. They were 
without artillery, and behaved rather like men whom 
a shipwreck had cast on a hostile shore, than like an 
invading enemy, as ihey gave themselves up as pri- 
soners without even a show of defence to Lord Caw-^ 
dor, who had marched against them at the head of 
a body of the Welsh militia, hastily drawn together 
on the alarm. The measure was probably only to , 
be considered as experimental, and as such must 
have been regarded as an ^itire failure. 

The deAionstrations of invasion, however, were os* 
tensibly continued, and everything seemed arranged 
on either side for a desperate collision betwixt the two 
most powerful nations inEurope. But the proceedings 
of politicians resemble those of the Indian traders 
called Banians, who seem engaged in talking about or- 
dinary and trifliug affairs, while, with their hands con- 
cealed beneath a shawl that is spread between them, 
they are secretly debating and adjusting, by signs, bar- 
gains of the utmost importance. While all France and 
England had their eyes fixed on the fleets and armies 
destined ag&inst the latter country, the Directory 
and their general had no intendon of using these pre- 
parations, except as a blind to cover their real object, 
which was the celebrated expedition to Egypt 
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While yet in Italy, Buonaparte had suggested to 
the Directory (ISth September 1797) the advantage 
which might be derived from seizbg upon Malta, 
which he represented as an easy prize. The knights, 
he sud, were odious to the Maltese inhabitants, and 
were almost starving ; to augment which state of dis« 
tress, and inorease that incapacity of defence, he had 
already ^confiscated their Italian property. He then 
proceeded to intimate, that being possessed of Corfu 
and Malta, it was natural to take possession of 
Egypt. Twenty-five thousand men, with eight or ten 
ships of the line, would be sufficient for the expedi* 
tion, which he suggested might depart from the coasts 
of Italy. 

Talleyrand, then minister for foreign affairs, (in 
his answer of 28d September,) saw the utmost advan- 
tage in the design upon Egypt, which, as a colony, 
would attract the commerce of India to Europe, in 
preference to the circuitous route by the Cape of Good 
Hope. This correspondence proves that even before 
Buonaparte left Italy, he had conceived the idea of 
the Egyptian expedition, though probably only as one 
of the vast and vague schemes of ambition which 
success in so many perilous enterprises had tended 
to foster. There was somethbg of wild grandeur in 
the idea, calculated to please an ambitious imagina- 
tion. He was to be placed far beyond the reach of 
any command superior to his own, and left at his own 
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diflcredon to the extending conquests, and perhaps 
founding an empire, fn a country long considered as * 
the cradle of knowledge, and celebrated in sacred and 
profane history as having been the scene of ancient 
events and distant revolutions, which, through the 
remoteness of ages, possess a gloomy and mysterious 
effect on the fancy. The first specimens of early art 
also were to be found among the gigantic ruins of 
Egypt, and its time-defying monuments of antiquity* 
This had its effect upon Buonaparte, who affected so 
particularly the spedes of fame which attaches to the 
protector and extender of science, philosophy, and 
the fine arts. On this subject he had a ready and will* 
ing counsellor at hand. Monge, the artist and vir- 
tuoso, was Buonaparte^s confidant on this occasion, 
and there is no doubt encouraged him to an under- 
taking which promised a rich harvest to the antiqua- 
rian, among the ruins of temples and palaces, hitherto 
imperfectly examined. 

But although the subject was mentioned betwixt 
the Directory and their ministers and Buonaparte, 
yet before adopting the course which the project 
opened, the general was probably determined to see 
the issue of the revolution of the 18th Fructidor; 
doubting, not unreasonably, whether the conquerors 
in that struggle could so far avail themselves of the 
victory which they had obtained over the majority of 
the National BepresentatiyeS) as to consolidate and 
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estftblifh on a finn foundation their own authority. 
He knew the Directory themselyes were popular with 
none. The numerous party, who were now in- 
cUned to a monarchical government, regarded them 
with horror. The army, though supporting them 
rather than coalesce with the Royalists, despised and 
disliked them ; the violent Republicans remembered 
their active share in Robespierre^s downfall, and the 
condemnations which followed the detected conspi* 
racy of Baboeuf, and were in no respect better dispo« 
sed to their domination. Thus despised by the army, 
dreaded by the Royalists, and detested by the Repub- 
licans, the Directorial govermnent appeared to remain 
standiog, only because the factions to whom it was 
unacceptable were afraid of each other^s attaining a 
superiority in the struggle^ which must attend iti 
downfall. 

This crisis of public affairs was a tempting oppor« 
tunity for such a character as Buonaparte, whose al< 
most incredible successes, unvaried by a single re- 
verse which deserved that name, naturally fixed the 
eyes of the multitude, and indeed of the nation at 
large, upon him, as upon one who seemed destined 
to play the most distinguished part in any of those 
new changes, which the mutable state of the French 
government seemed rapidly preparing. 

The people, naturally partial to a victor, followed 
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him ererywhere with acdamationt, and hb ioldiers, 
in their camp-songs, spoke of pulling the attorneys 
out of the seat of government, and installing their 
▼ictorious general. Even already, for the first time 
since the commencement of the Revolution, the 
French, losing their recent habits of thinking and 
speaking of the nation as a body, began to interest 
themselves in Napoleon as an individual ; and that 
exclusive esteem of his person had already taken 
root in the public mind, which afterwards formed 
the foundation of his throne. 

Yet, in spite of these promising appearances. Na- 
poleon, cautious as well as enterprising, saw that the 
time was not arrived when he could, without great 
risk, attempt to possessr himself of the supreme go- 
vernment in France. The soldiers of Italy were in- 
deed at his devotion, but there was another great and 
rival army belonging to the Republic, that of the 
Rhine, which had never been under his command, 
never had partaken his triumphs, and which natu- 
rally looked rather to Moreau than to Buonaparte as 
their general and hero* 

Madame de Stael describes ihe soldiers from these 
two armies, as resembling each other in nothing save 
the valour which was common to both. The troops 
of the Rhine, returning from hard-fought fields, 
which, if followed by victory, had afforded but little 
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l^mder, exhSnted still the seyere simplicity which 
lud been affected under the republican model ; 
whereas the army of Italy had reaped richer spoils 
than barren laurek alone, and made a display of 
wealth and enjoyment which showed they had not 
neglected their own interest while advancing the ban- 
ners of France. 

It was not likely, while such an army as that of 
the Rhin^ existed, opposed by rivalry and the jeih 
lousy of fame to the troops of Buonaparte, that the 
latter should have succeeded in pladng himself at the 
head of affairs. Besides, the forces on which he could 
depend were distant. Fortune had not afforded him 
the necessary pretext for crossing, as he termed it, 
the Rubicon, and bringing twenty thousand men to 
Lyons. Moreau,Jourdan,EIeber, had all high repu- 
tations, scarce inferior to his own ; and the troops who 
had served under them were disposed to elevate them 
even to an equality with the Conqueror of Italy. 
Buonaparte also knew that his popularity, though 
great, was not universal. He was disliked by the 
middle classes, from recollection of his cominanding 
during the affair of the Sections of Paris ; and many of 
the Republicans exclaimed against him for his 8ur> 
raaderii^;, Venice to the Austrians. In a word, he wa!^ 
too much elbowed and, incommoded by others to per- 
mit his taking with ftill vigour the perilous spring ne- 
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cmBtej to jifiee hkn in the seat of supreme authoii*^, 
tbol^h there weve not wantmg those who would fiun 
h$ivfi persuaded him to venture on a course so darbg. 
To such counsellors he answered; that'^^ tjkejruk 
iBifOs not rjg^,^— -a hint which implied that appetite 
was not wanting, though prudence forbade Ae ten- 
quet. 

Laying aside, therefore, the chiuracter of General 
tf the Army of Enghmd, and adjoundng to a future 
4ay the eonquest of that hostile island ; silencing at 
the same time the internal wishes and the exterior 
Mnptations which urged him to seize the supreme 
power, widch seettied escaping from those who held 
it. Napoleon turned his eyes and thoughts eastward, 
and meditated iti the distant countries of the riiang 
sun, a scene worthy his talents> his mititaary skill, and 
has ambition. 

The Directory, <m the other hand, ei^er to rid 
themselves of his perilous vicinity, hast(SDed to ao- 
OompMsh the means of his expedition to Egypt, upon 
a scale far mc^e formidable than any whidi had yet 
sailed from modem Burc^, for the invasion and 
subjection of distant and peacefiil realms. 

It was soon whispered abroad that the invasion of 
England was to be postprntied ^ until the Conqueror of 
Italy, having attained a great and national ofcjeet, by 
the suc<je6s of a secret expedition fitted one on a 
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Mftle of 8tli}Miidous magidtiidib tlbofolA be at leuarf 
i» fedoine the conquest of Britatii. 

But Buonaparte did not limit his Tiews to those 
of anned conquest ; he meant that these should be 
softened by mingling with them schemes 4t a Ktenry 
and sdenlifie characfeet, as if he had desired^ as some 
0De said; that Minerva should marefa at the head of 
his expedition, holding in one hand her dteaoKd 
lance, and with the other introducing the sciences ind 
the muses. The various treasures of art which had 
been transferred to the capital by the influence of his 
arms, gave the general of the Italian army a right 
to such distinctions a» the French men of literature 
could confer ; and be was himself possessed of deep 
scientific knowledge as a matheraaticim He became 
apparently nradi attached to learned pursuits, and 
wore the uniferm of the Institute on all occasions 
whien he was out of military costume. This 4ffeetaU 
tidii of uniting the encouragement of letters atfd 
science with bk mflitary tactics, led to a new and 
peOfdiar hrandb of the mtended expediti<»i. 

The public observed with- astonishment a detaek- 
ment of no less than one hundred men, who had cul* 
tivated the arts aind sdences, or, to use the French 
phrase, acpocmis, selected for the purpose of jcnning 
this mysterious expedition, of which the obgect still 
remaineda seicret ; while aH classes of people adted 
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etch other what new quarter of the world France had 
determined to colonize, since she seemed preparing at 
once to subdue it by her arms, and to enrich it with the 
treasures of her science and literature. This singular 
department of the expedition, the first of the kind 
which ever accompanied an invading army, was libe-* 
raUy suj^lied with books, philosophical instruments, 
and all means of prosecuting the several departments 
of knowledge. 

Buonaparte did not, however, trust to the supe* 
riority of science to ensure the conquest of Egypt. 
He was fully provided with more effectual means. 
The land forces belonging to the expedition were of 
the most formidable description. Twenty-five thou* 
sand men, chiefly veterans selected firom his own 
Italian army, had in their list of generals subordinate 
to Buonaparte the names of Kleber, Dessaix, Ber* 
thier, Regnier, Murat, Lannes, Andreossi, Menou, 
Belliard, and others well known in the revolutionary 
wars. Four hundred transports were assembled for the 
conveyance of the troops. Thirteen ships of the line, 
and four frigates, commanded by Admiral Brueyes, 
an experienced and gallant officer, formed the escort of 
the expedition ; a finer and more formidable one than 
which never sailed on so bold an adventure. 

We have already touched upon the secret olgects 
of this armament. The Directory were desirous to 
be rid of Buonaparte, who might become a dangerous 
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Competitor in the present uDsettled stsie of the French 
goYemment Buonaparte, on his side, accepted the 
Command, because it opened a scene of conquest tn>r* 
thy of his ambition. A separate and uncontrolled com- 
mand over so gallant an army seemed to promise him 
the conquest and the soTcrrignty, not of Egypt only, 
but of Syria, Turkey, perhaps Constantinople, the 
Queen of the East ; and he himself afterwards more 
than hinted, that but for controlling circumstances, he 
would have bent his whole mind to the establishment 
of an oriental dynasty, and left France to her own des- 
dtties. When a subaltern officer of artillery, he had 
nourished the hope of being King of Jerusalem. In^ 
his present situation of dignity and strength, the sove- 
ragnty of an Emperor of the universal East, or of a 
Caliph of Egypt at the least, was a more commensu- 
rate object of ambition. 

The private motives of the government and of the 
general are therefore easily estunated. But it is not 
so easy to justify the Egyptian expedition upon any 
views of sound national policy. On the contrary, 
the object to be gained by so much risk, and at the 
same time by an act of aj^ression upon the Ottoman 
Forte, the ancient ally of France, to whom Egypt 
belonged, was of very doubtful utility. The immense 
fertility of the alluvial provinces irrigated by the 
Nile, no doubt renders their sovereignty a matter of 

empire, which, firom 
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the ^ipftemd atAt^ of thdi flgricultafe er^where, 
wA StQun the roeky md barrfp oharaoter of theiiP ^Giie- 
cm proyiaceiB, 9xe not in a conc^tion to su^y th^ 
capital wHh gr«iii> didt;hey not draw it from that ileYj^-» 
fiuyUa^; land. Sitf Fi^oce Jh^ts^ Mly supfdied fvom 
hap, own re^uroes* )iad lio occasi0|L to ami her bedt 
gcfaerali and hamrd her veteran army, finr the piuH 
pos0 of A^sng a dlitfant ftdyime^ meri^ly to famlita^ 
h^r means of feeding her population* To^recttbHI 
h»rge country into a French polony, would hftre rer 
quired a drain of p#pu]lation9 of expcnfiCt imd of 
ttippU^s of idl aorts, which FjrnnDCt juat recoT^:ing 
firpm the cm^tnlmon of hfit Jtevolnticm^ waa by np 
nieana fit tb enoQuntcr. The oUmati^ too, ia inaaiUt 
h^ua to afctatig^B, and muat ha^ete^ ^ cpnatwt 
Qsme of lo8a> until, In procesa of timCf the coloniata 
had become habituated to its peculiarities, It is fiir- 
ther to be considered) that the mo«;t. perfect and ab- 
^ute anccqss in the undertakbg, n^nat.have ended^ 
not in giving 4 province to the French Bepublic, but 
a separate and independent kingdoni tp her victoti- 
oua fl^nd Ambitious general. Snonapa^te li4d paid 
but slight Tittention to the comm^ands of the Diiec- 
tory when in Italy, Had he realized hia proposed 
conqujssta in the ^st, they would lave been aent 
over tho Mediterranean altogether in vain* 

Lastly* thf atateof war with England subjected 
this attempt to add Egypt to the Freneh daminkma, 
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to the lisk v£ defeats either by the naTml etreDgth of 
Britain interposbg between France and her ncrr 
possessions, or by her hind forces from India and 
Europe, makiiig a combined attack upon the Frendi 
army which occupied Egypt; bodi which ewnta ac- 
tually came to pass. 

It Is true, that, so fiir from dreading the English 
foices which were likely to be employed against theny 
the French regarded as a recommoidation to the coau 
quest of Egypt, that it was to be the first step to the 
destrucdon of the British power in India; and Na- 
poleon continued to the last to consider the conquest 
of Egypt as the forerunner of that of universal Asia. 
His eye, which, like that of the ei^le, saw fiur and 
wide,~overlookiQg, howeyer, obstacles which distance 
T^dered diminutiye, bdield little more necessaiy than 
the toilsome marches of a few weeks, to achiere the 
conquests of Alexander the Great. He had already 
counted the steps by which he was to ascend to 
Oriental monarchy, and has laid brfore the world a 
singular reverie on the probabilities of success, ^^ If 
Saint John d'Acre bad yidided to the French arms,^^ 
said he^ ^^ a great revolution would have been ac* 
cpmplished in the East; the general- in-chief would 
have founded an empire there, and the destinies of 
France would have undergone different combinatianf 
from those to which they were sulgected."' 
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In thk dedaration we recognize cme of the pecu- 
liarities of Buonaparte^s dispodtion, which refttsed to 
allow of any difficulties or dangers save those, of 
which, having actually happened^ the existence could 
not be disputed. The small British fdrcc^ before Acre 
was suffident to destroy his whole plans of conquest ; 
but how many other means of destruction might Pro- 
vidence have employed for the same purpose ! The 
plague-^the desert-^-mutiny among his s<ddiers-« 
courage and enterprise, inspired by favourable dr- 
cumstanoes into the tribes by whom his progress was 
opposed — ^thecomputation of these^and other chances, 
ought tb have taught him to acknowledge, that he had 
not been discomfited by the only hajsaid which could 
have disconcerted his enterprise ; but that, had such 
been the will of God, the sands of Syria might have 
proved as £gUal as the snows of Russia, and the sd- 
mitars of the Turks as the lances of the Cossacks.' 
In words, a march fix>m Egypt to India is easily de- 
ficribed, and still more easily measured off with com- 
passes upon the map of the world. But in practice, 
and with an army opposed as the French would pro- 
bably have been at every step, if it had been only from 
motives of religious antipathy, when the Frendi ge- 
neral amved at the skirts of British India, with forces 
thus diminished, he would have had in front the 
whole British army, commanded by generals accus- 
tomed to make war upon a scale almost as ailarged 
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as he hunseif practiaedt and accustomed to victories 
not less dedsive. 

We should fall into the same error which we 
censure, did we anticipate what might haTe been 
the result of such a meeting. Even while we daim 
the prohalnlity of advantage for the army most nu- 
merous^ and best provided with guns and stores, we 
allow the strife mnst have been dreadful and du- 
bioujk But if Napoleon really thought he had only 
to show himself in India, to ensure the destruction of 
die Britidi emfMre there, he had nbt calculated the 
opposing strength with the caution to have been ex- 
pected fiom so great a generaL He has been repro* 
sented, indeed, as boasting of the additions which he 
would have made to his army, by the co-operadon ai 
nadves trained after the Frendi disdpline. But can 
it be supposed that these has^ levies could be brought 
into such complete order as to fiioe the native troops 
of Britbh India, so long and so justly distinguished 
for approadiing Europeans in courage and disdidine, 
and ezcdling them perhaps in temperance and subor- 
dination? 

In a word, the Egyptian expedition, unless con- 
sidered with reference to the private views of the Di- 
rectory, and of thdr general, must have been re- 
garded from the b^inning, as promising no results 
in the slightest degree worthy of the great risk incur-, 
red, by draining France of the flower of her army « 
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MeiiiiwhUe^ the monmtt ofiepaxtme «|ipraachecl. 
The Uockading squadron, commaBded by Ndfoo, 
wm Iblowu off the coast by a gale of vind, and so 
umk daHMiged that, they were obliged to run down 
to Siirduua* The first and most obvious obstade t0 
tbe eipeditioii was thus r^noyedL Tbe various sqaa-> 
divns fiom 6eiiQa» Ciyita Veocbia, and Bastia, set 
saji and unked with that which already lay at Too- 

Yet it is said, thoi^h upon alender jauthoiily, that 
even «k this, latest mom^t Buonaparte showed some 
iildination to abafidon the command of so doubtfiil 
and almost di^gperate ^ expedition, and wishfid to 
take the advantage, of a recent dispute between 
France an4 Austria, to rem^ in Europe. The 
mkunderstiuiding arose firom t|^e conduct of Benuk 
dott^i ambassador for the Republic at Vienn% who 
incautiously displayed the national colpurs ])efare 
his hotol, in consequence of which a popular ton 
mult Urose; and the ambassador was insulted. Ip 
their first alarm, lest this incident should occa- 
sion a renewal of the war, the Directory hastily do* 
tevmined to suspend Buonaparte^s depar^e, and 
dispatcb him to Bastadt, wbere the congress was 
stiU.sitting^^with full pQwers to a^ust the differenccr 
Bnwaparte accepted tibiQ cpmmifl^ion^ and while he 
affected to deplore the delay or miscarriage, of f^ the 
greatest enterprise which he had ever meditatod/' 
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*wf»te w 0ecatt» «9 Cteiait Cdb«iliri» now minkier of 
femgn affairs at Vienna, invkihg him to a ccmferene^ 
at BtotaJfei and hinliMgar yltdaal cJnagao, by which 
tka^OaohMs alteB^ag die esaamiM of die tvealjr 
ofCanpeSenaioni^tbe tahenaway. Theliiior 
Mtm ktl» ha^pieg became knons ie the Dtfeetety, 
andtit af|MaiiBf t#tfaem that Booaaparte derignedee 
ttMiice that UKiueii mfMM^fyt Hitefeeta% C oha B taal 
un fiome diange of gevennaeiit in Fnmoe, in which 
he 4eenei4t advkahki to eiitaki ^he eoncnrrenee ef 
AuiHia, thiqr inttamd y reaatred, il is saM, tereom* 
pdl^hhn te set- sail on the expeditioii to Egypt. 
Biffrasj charged wMi die eemmisflion of nolUyiii^ to 
the g«n€val this second alteration of his destmatiott,- 
hid an inlerfiew with BooBapafte in private, and' 
at' Us own hoMe. The nden et die Diioetor was 
dkmded, noA^ eonttary to Ms custom, he scarcdy 
spoke to Madame Buonaparte. When he redred, 
IMienaparte dint himself up in his own apartment 
fbr a short dme, then gave directions for his instant 
depaitnreltomPmis for Toulon. These pardculA^ 
afo given as cartain by Miot ;* but he alleges no 
audioriry ftf this piece of secret history. There 
seems, however, Httb doubt, that the command of the 
Egyptian expedition was bestowed on Buonaparte 
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en Syrie« Iiitn)du«tiaD, p. xx. 
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nomrtMe bininhmcint fiom Fwrnoe. 

At the BMNMnt of dqpastuie, BuouiMate loftdt 
one 4>f tboM auigufau: hatmyitgf which eviace audi 
•.mztwe o£ tabiit and «atigy with bid taile Md 
hiihiir He pr— iflril ta introduiee thoit whi»haA 
wefwdoA the mountaiiu and in the jUim^ te mmdn 
liMe ceaibafc i and to a iseat iiatt of the eoiadiibM 
ha lupt hit wofd too tval^, as Aboohic eoidd wit« 
naok H^ fiMj ^ ffjiyi 4hff ^ 4ff^ the Bowiang owwhafrt 
tad C!aithage by aca as wdi as huid«-*he f i opo aa d to 
candoet thMs, in the naaae of the Goddesa of JUbasw 

tjr^ to die moat distant legicMU and oeaaaiy and he 
cenehided b j promising to eaeh individnal of hia 
wnuf aaien aons at Und. Whether this dislribn*' 
tien of pioperty was to take t^aoe on the baaka ef 
the Nile, of the Beqphorus^ or the Ganges, ^ sel-> 
diers had not the most ^Umt gness, and the conk 
nandsff'in-chief himself woaU ha«e had difficnity in 
i nftam ing them. 

On the 19lh of May 1798, this magmieent ar* 
mamsnt set sail fipom Toolon, JBaminated by a s^sbk 
did sun-rise, one ai those which wese afterwaids po. 
puUily tenned the aims of Napoleon. The UneniC- 
battle ships extended forn league, and the seasMiiels 
formed by the conyoy was at least six leagues in ex* 
tent They were joined on the 8th June, as they 
swept along the Mediterranean, by a laige fleet of 
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OtaspoitSy haring on board the dhinon of €rciier»l 
Dessaix. 

The 10th Jmie brought the armament beibre 
Maha, once the citadel of Christendom, and gam* 
soned by those intrepid knights, who, half wwriors 
and hidf priests, opposed die infideb with Ae en^ 
thnsiasm at once of religiim and of diiTalrjr* Bot 
those by whmn the Order was now maintained were 
disunited among themsdyes, lasy and debauched 
▼eluptuaiies, who eonsomed the reTenues destined 
to fit out expeditions against the Turks in emmes for 
pleasure, not war, mid ghring balls and entertain- 
ments in the seaports of Italy. Buoni^arte treated 
these degioierate kn^hts with a want of ceremony, 
which, Imwever little it accorded with the extreme 
strength of their island, and with the glorious de- 
fence which it had formerly mysde against the infi^ 
dels, was perfectly suited to their present condttioii. 
Secure of a party among the Fr^ich knights, with 
whom he had been tampering, he landed troops, and 
took possession of these almost impregnaUe fortresses 
with so little q[>position, that Caffarelli said to Napo» 
leon, as they passed through the most formidable der 
fences,—^' It is well, general, that there was some 
one within to open ike gates to us. We should have 
had more trouble in entering, if the place had been 
altogether empty .^'^ 

A sufficient garrison was estsbUshed in Malta, 
destined by Buonaparte to be an intermediate sta* 
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tioB betvetn Fiance sad Egypt; mi on the l&di, 
the daring general resumed his expedition. On the 
coast of Caadia, while the savants were gazing on 
the rocks where Jupiter, it is said» was nurtured, 
and speculating eonoeming the existence of some 
¥astigte of the celebrated Lajqrrinth, Buonapaarte 
learned that a new enemy, of a diffident description 
ftom the Knights of Saint Jdm, wore in his imme" 
diate vicinity. This was the English squadron. 

Neben, to the end as unconquerable on his own 
element as Buonaparte had hitherto shown himself 
upon Aore, was now in full and anxiotts punnut of 
hk renowned contempoffacry. Reinforced by a squa^ 
dvon c^ ten ships of the line, a meeting with Niqx)-* 
leoB was the utmost wish of his heart, and was eohoed 
back by the meanest sailor on board his numerous 
fleet. The Fr^ch bad been heard of at Malta, but 
as the British Admiral was about to proceed ihitber, 
he received news of their departure ; and concluding 
that £g3^t must be unquestionaUy the object of 
their expedition, he made sail for Egypt. It singu* 
iarly happened, that although Nelson antidpated 
Che arrival ef the Fr^ich at Alexan(3ria, and ac- 
cordingly directed his course thither, yet, keepmg a 
more direct path than Brueyes^ when he arrived 
there on the 28th June, he heard nothing of the ene- 
my, who, in the meanwhile, were pifoceeding to the 
very same p<^. The English admiral set sul, there- 
fore, for Rhodes and Syracuse ; a|id thus were dietwo 
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sea, without beiog able to attain any ccfftain tidings 
ef each other's niOTeinents. This was in part owing 
to thel^^ish Admilnl havbg 110 fingates with him^ 
which might hare been detached to cftiise fei infteU^ 
genoe ; imrtly to a eontiBnance of thick n^ty we*. 
ther, which at once concealed the Pveneh fleet ften 
their adversaries, and, oWging them to keep doae 
together, JBmkiished the ichance^ of discovery, whidi 
might otherwise have taken place hf the oocnpation 
of a lisiger space. On the dSth, aecoidilig to Denon, 
Nelsm^s fleet was actoaHy seen by the French stand- 
ing to the westward, although the haae prerented 
llie En^h firom obsarrlng their ^lemy, whose squa- 
dron held an bppodte direction. 

Escaped from the risk of an encounter so peritoiia, 
Buonaparte'*8 gretitest dauger seemed to be over on 
the S9th June, wh^ the French fleeft came in sight ^ 
Alexandria, and saw before them the c^ of the F^ 
lomies and of Cleopatra, with its double harbour, its 
Pharos, and its ancient and gigantic monuments of 
grandeur. Yet at this critical moment^ and whUeBud- 
naparte contemplated his meditidied conquest, a sig^ 
iiai announced the ajppearance of a strange sail, which 
was construed to be an English frigate, the precur^- 
»or of the British fleet « What !" said Napoleon, 
^* I ask but six hours— and, Fortune, wilt thou aban** 
don me r^ The fitefelc goddess was then and for many 
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a sttcoeecKng year, true to her votary. The venel 
jwoyed friendly. 

The disembarkatton of the French army took 
place about a league md a half frop AIezaiidr]a» 
at an anchorage called Marabout. It was not ac- 
cmaplished without losing boats and men on the 
surf, though such risks were encountered with great 
joy by the troops, who had been so lolig confined on 
shipboard. As soon as five or six thousand men were 
landed, Buonaparte marched towards Alexandria^ 
when the Turks, incensed at this hostile invasbn on 
the part of a nation .with whom they were at pro- 
found peace, shut the gates, and manned the walls 
i^ainst their reception. But the walls were ruinous, 
and presented breaches in many pkces, and the chief 
weapons of resistance were musketry and stones. The 
•conquerors of Italy forced their passage oyer sudi 
obstacles, but not easily or with impunity. Two 
hundred French were killed. There was severe mi- 
litary execution done upon the garrison, and the 
town was abandoned to plunder for three houra; 
which has been justly stigmatized as an act of un- 
necessary cruelty, perpetrated only to strike terror, 
and extend the fame of the victorious French gene- 
ral. But it was Napoleon^s object to impress the high- 
est idea of his power upon the various classes of na- 
tives, who, differing widely from each other in manners 
and condition, inhabit Egypt as their common home 

! 
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Tiii«eelMg6A ate, Itt^ ihe Anh rioe» diiided into 
F«Uali8 and Bedouins, the most nuineroiis and least 
eMeened of tbe populadon. Tbe Bedouint, retwn- 
iag the maanera of AnMa Proper, rove thfough the 
Deeart) and tttbeiat by means of their flodcB and herde. 
The FeUafas cidtii^Me die earth, and are the ordinary 
peaaanti of the countiy • 

lliQ class next above Che Arabs m consideration 
aiie ihe Cophts, snpposed to be descended from the 
pristine Egyptians* They profess Christiamty, are 
Ihaid and nnivarlike^ bat artfiil and supple. They 
ate employed in the revenne, and in almost all civil 
offices, and transact the commerce and the business 
ef the country* 

The third class hi deration irsre the finrmidaUe 
Mamdnkes, who held both Cophts and Arabs in 
profound sulbgecdoni These are^ or we may say w^f , 
a corps itxf jm^essed s<ddiers, havii^ no trade ^- 
cepting- war. In iids they resemble the Janissaries, 
tiie Str^tses, the Preetortan Bands, or similar noli- 
taiy bodies, wMch, eensdtuting a standing army un« 
der a despotic goremment, are dtemately the pro- 
tectors and the terror of the sovereign who is their 
nondnsl commander. But the pecidiar feature of the 
constatttlion of the Mamelukes, was, that their corps 
was recruited only by the adoption of fordgn riaves, 
particuhurly Creox^ans and Cireassians. These were 
purdiased when dhildrenby thesereral Beys, <nr Mame- 
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kike leiden, who, twenty-four in, number, oeeupied, 
etch, one of the twenty-four d^artments into which 
they had divided Egypt. The youthful slave, pur* 
chased with a heedful reference to his strength and 
personal appearance, was carefully trained to arms in 
the family of his master. When created a Maoieluke, 
he was received into the troop of the Bey, and render- 
ed capable of succeeding to him at his death ; for th^ese 
chiefs despised the ordinary connexions of bh)od, bxiA 
their authority was, upon military principles, traiftsfisa:- 
red at their death to him amongst the band who wa9 
accounted the best soldier. They fought alwi^s on 
horseback ; and in their peculiar mode of warfare, 
they might be termed, individually considered, t^ 
finest cavalry in the world. Completely armed, and 
unboundedly confident in their own prowess, they 
were intrepid, skilful, and formidable in battle ; but 
with their military bravery began and ended the ca- 
talogue of their virtues. Their vices were, unpitying 
crudty, habitual oppression, and the unlimited ex- 
ercise of the most gross and disgusting sensuality. 
Such were the actual lords of Egypt 

Yet the right of sovereignty did not rest with the 
BeySy bcrt with the Pacha, or Lieutenant,*— a great 
officer dispatched from the Porte to represent th^ 
Grand Seignior in Egypt, where it was his duty to 
collect the tribute in money and grain, which Con- 
stan^ople ex|ieeted 6com that rich province^ with the 
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idJItiimI dl yc t of otfommng oot of the tinmlsy as 
mudi mora at he could bjr any means secure, for the 
fHiagofhisownooArs. The Pacha maintahiffd his 
4nrthcni^ soiiietimes by the assistance of Tniluah 
imopSy sometiBies bj eiciting the jealousy of one 
Bey against another. Thus this fertile countiy wm 
atdgected to the oppression of twenty-four praetcttSy 
who, whether they agreed amoi^; themselTes^ or with 
the Pachi, or declared war against the representitiTe 
of the Sultan, and i^nnst each other, were alike the 
terror and the scourge of the unhappy Arabs and 
Cophts, the right of oppressing whom by every spe- 
cies of exactitm, these haugh^ slaves regarded as 
their noblest and most undeniable privilq;e. 

From the moment that Buonaparte conceived the 
idea of invading Egypt, the destruction of the power 
of the Mamelukes must have been determined upo|i 
as his iSrst object ; and he had no sconce taken Alex- 
andria than he announced his purpose. He sent 
forth a proclamation, in which he professed his xe^ 
spect feat God, the Prophet, and the Koran; his 
fiiendship fi>r the SuUime Porte, of which he affim»- 
ed the French to be the fidtbful allies ; and his de- 
tsnmnation to make war upon the Mamelukes. He 
commanded that the prayers should be continued in 
the mosques as usual, with some slight modifications, 
and that all true Moslems should ezchdmy ^^ Gloiy 
to thoSoban, and to the Franch aimy» his aUieai— - 
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Acenrted be the MAmehikesi and good fiNHune te 
the land of Egypt V 

Upon the 7lh July, the army maiidied fimn Alofr- 
andria against the Mamelukes. Thmr course was 
up the Nile, and a small flotilla of gun-boals aaeead- 
ad the river to protect their right fl«ik, while ihte 
iafantry traFcvsed a desert of burning sands, at a 
distance firom the stream, and without a drop af 
water to relieve theur tormenting thirst The amy 
of Italy, accustomed to the enjoyments of that den 
licious country, were astoxushed at the desolatbii, 
they saw around them. <^ Is this,^^ they said, ** the 
eountry in which we are to receiye our farms ef 
seven acres each P The General might have al» 
lowed us to take as much as we chose— no one would 
have abused the privilege/' Their officers, too, eit- 
pressed hmror and disgust ; and even generals of 
aueh celebrity as Murat and Lannes threw their hals 
an the sand, and trod on their cockades. It req^bed 
ail Bttoiiaparte''s authority to mmntain order, so muck 
were die French dii^gusted with the commencement 
af ihe eipedition. 

To add to their embarrassment, the enemy began 
to appear around them. Mamelukes and Arabs, conh 
cealed behind the hillocks of sand, interrupted tfadbr 
asaseh at every opportunity, and woe to the sdcyer 
idiostragi^ from the ranks, were it but BAy jattd». 
4Maa of these horsemen were ante to dadi at him. 
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fiJuy hini. <m ihe isipot^ imd mak^ off before a musket 
could be ^sobaig^ at tbeiuu At length, boweve^, tbe 
audacity of these iiieui«imA was cbecked by a akir- 
midb of some Mtde mpottmcef near a pla^ called 
Ckehsb^ in vUch ibe Fi^m^b asserted dieir mili- 
tary supevimty. 

An encounter also took place on the river, between 
tbe French Iblilla and a number of armed vessels 
bdongiBg to tbe Mamelukes. Victory first inclined 
to tb^ latteiT) but at length determined in favour of 
the Freneb) vbo took, however, only a single galliot. 
Mf anwbile, the French were obliged to march 
with tbe utmost precaution. The whole plain was 
now covered with Mapelukes, mounted on the finest 
Arabian hprses, sbA anned with pistols, carabines, 
a^d blunderbusses, of the best English workman* 
ship — ^tbeii pltuned turbans waving in the air, and 
tbdr rich djeesses and arms glittering in the sun. 
^tiracteining a high cpntempt for the French force, 
as oowristiiig almost eptirely of infantry, this splen* 
did barbwc chivailry watched every opportunity 
&r cbaiging them, nor did a single straggler es- 
^pe tli^ unrelenting edge of their sabres. Their 
ebarge was almost as swift as the wind, and as their 
sevm bits enabled them to halt, or wheel their horses 
at full 0illep» thdur retreat was as rapid as their ad- 
vaofiO. 'EiYeaa^ tbe pr/u^tised veterans of Italy w^e 
at first eni^anrjuaed by dus new mode of fighting, and 
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lost several men ; especially when fatigue caused any: 
one to fall out of the ranks, in which case his fate bew 
came certain. But they were soon reoonciled to fights 
ing the Mamelukes, when they discorered that each 
of these horsemen carried about him his fortune, and 
that it not uncommonly amounted to considerable 
sums in gold. 

. During these alarms, the French love of the ludi- 
crous was not abated by the fatigues or dangers of the 
journey. The savants had been supplied with asses, 
the beasts of burden easiest attained in Egypt, to 
transport their persons and philosophical apparatus. 
The General had given orders to attend to their per- 
sonal safety, wliich were of course obeyed. But as 
these civilians had little importance in the eyes of 
the military, loud shouts of laughter used to burst 
from the ranks, while forming to receive the Mame- 
lukes, as the general of division called out, with mu 
litary precision, ^^ Let the asses and the savants 
enter within the square.*" The soldiers also amused 
themselves, by calling the asses demi- savants. In 
times of discontent, these unlucky servants of science 
had their full share of the soldiers^ reproaches^ wha 
imagined, that this unpopular expedition had been 
undertaken to gratify their passion for researches, in 
which the military took very slender interest. 

Under such circumstances, it may be doubted 
whetlier even the literati themsehres were greatly de- 

12 
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lig i iied ^ when, tfter foiirteeiv dsyl of tocfa mitbll^t as 
we ham dmoribed^ they arrired, indcfed, ihUm six 
leagues of Cairo, and beheld at a distance the ede- 
hrated Pyramids, bat learned at the same time, that 
Murad Bey, with twenty-two of his brethren, at the 
hcfisd of their Mamelukes, had formed ad estr^iiched 
camp at a place called Embabeh, with die purpose 
of corming Cadro, and giTing batde to the French. 
On the SI St of July, as the French continued to ad« 
vance, ihey saw their enemy in the field, and in Mt 
force. A splendid line of caralry, under Mnrad an# 
the other Beys, displayed the whde strength of the 
Mamelukes. Thar right rested on the impextecAf 
entrenched camp, in which liqr twenty thousand infan- 
try, defended by forty pieces of eannoii. Bat the ih^ 
fantry were an undncipUned raUble ; the guns, want^ 
ing cafriages,were mounted on clumsy wooden ftaiifes ; 
and the fcnrtifications of the camp were bnt commexl* 
ced, and presoited no fonnidaUIe opposition. BudniU 
parte made his j^ositions. He extended bis Kne 
to the right, in such a; manner as to keep dut of jgoMk^ 
shot of the entrenched camp, and haire oidy to en< 
decanter the line of cavalry. 

Murad ^y saw this movement, and, fully aware 
of its eonsequMde, prepared to charge i^lh his nis||p^ 
niiceiit body of Morse, decha mg he would cut the 
Ftendi up ISce gourds. Buihiaparte, as he directed 
the infantry to form squares to receive them, called 
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out to Ub men, ^^ From yonder Pyramidg twenty 
centuries behold your actions.^ The Mamelukes mU 
vanced with the utmost speed, and corresponding 
fury, and chaiged with horrible yelb. They disor^ 
dered one of the French squares of infantry, which 
il^ould have been sabred in an instant, but that the 
mass of this fiery militia was a little behind the ad- 
vanced guard. The French had a moment to restore 
order, and used it The combat then in some iegeee 
resembled that which, nearly twenty years after- 
wards, took place at Waterloo ; the hostile cavalry 
furiously chxtffng the squares of infantry, and try- 
ing, by the most undaunted efforts of courage^ to 
break in upon them at every practicable point, while 
a tremendous fire of musketry, grape-shot, and shells, 
crossing in various directions, rqiaid their audadty. 
Nothing in war was ever seen more desperate than 
the exertions of the Mamelukes. Failing to force 
their horses through the French squares, individuds 
were seen to wheel them round, and rein them bade 
on the ranks, that they might disorder them by kick- 
ing. As they became firantic with despair, they hurl<. 
ed at the immovable phalanxes, which they could 
not break, their pistols, their poniards, and their ca- 
rabines. Those who fell wounded to the ground^^^ 
dragged themselves on, to cut at the legs of the 
French with their crooked salves* But their efforts 
were all in vain. 
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The Mamdokei, afkerthe nost divinigeoiis eflbrta 
to accomplish thar pnrpoie, w«re filially beaten off 
with great skughtor ; and aa thejr could not ftm or 
act in squadron, their retreat became aconfiisedfligbt 
The greater part attempted to return to their eamm 
from that sort of inslfaict, aa Napoleon termed itt 
which leads fiigitiyes to retire in die same direction 
in which they had advanced. By takii^ this route 
they placed themselTes betwixt the French and the 
Nile ; and the sustained and insupportable fire of 
the former soon obliged them to plunge into the ri- 
ver, in hopes to escape by swimming to the opposite 
bank— a desperate effort, in which few succeeded. 
Their infantry at the same time evacuated their camp 
without a show of resistance, precipitated themselves 
into the boats, and endeavoured to cross the Nile. 
Very many of these also were destroyed. The French 
soldiers long afterwards occupied theoMelves in fish<> 
ing for the drowned Mamelukes, and fidled not to 
find money and valuables upon all whom they could 
recover. MuradBey, with a |>art of his best Mame- 
lukes, escaped the slaughter by a more regular move- 
ment to the left, and retreated by Giseh into Upper 
Egypt 

Thus were in a great measure destroyed the finest 
cavalry, considered as individual horsemen, that were 
ever known to exist. " Could I have united the 
Mameluke horse to the French infantry ,"" said Buo- 
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napiurte, ^^ I wofuld have reckoned mytdf master of 
the world.^ The destruction of a body hitherto 
regarded as invincible, struck terror, not through 
Egypt only, but far into Africa and Asia, wherever 
the Moslem religion prevailed ; and the rolling fire 
of musketry by which the victory was achieved, pro- 
cured for Buonaparte the oriental appellation,' ef Sul- 
tan KeUr, or King of Fire. 

After this combat, which, to render it more stri- 
king to the Parisians, Buonaparte termed the *^ Bat- 
tle of the Pyramids,^ Ciuro surrendered without re- 
sistance* The shattered remains of the Mamelukes 
who had swam the Nile and united under Ibrahim 
Bey, were compelled to retreat into Syria. A 
party of three hundred French cavalry ventured to 
attack them at Salahieh, but were severely handled 
by Ibrahim Bey and his followers, who, having cut 
many of them to pieces, pursued their retreat without 
farther interruption. Lower Egypt was completely 
in the hands of the French, and thus far the expe- 
dition of Buonaparte had been perfectly successful. 
But it was not the will of Heaven, that even the 
most fortunate of men should escape reverses, and 
a severe one awaited Napoleon. 
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CHAPTER Ills 

French Nam! Squadron. — Cdnflicting Statements of Suona» 
parte and Admiral Qantheaume in regard to t <.^-B attlb of 
Aboukib on Ut August 1798.-*iVttfn^ and PoeiUon ^f 
the Enemy f and of the English — Particulars of the Action. 
-—The French Admiral, Brueyes, killed, and his ship, i'- 
Orieni, hhum up. — The Victory eomplele, two only qf M 
FrenehFleet, and two Frigates, escaping on the morning qf 
the 2d.^Ejfects of this disaster on the French Army.^ 
Means by which Napoleon proposed to establish himself in 
Egypt-^is Administration in many respects useful and 
praiseworlhy^in others, Ms Conduit impolitic and absurd* 
—He desires to he regarded an Envoy of the Deity, but 
without success. — His endeavours equally unsuccessful to 
propitiate the Porte.-^The FoH of El Arish faUe inio Me 
hands.-^MaesaereofJqjffii^AdmitiedbyBuoni^rteMm^ 
eelf'-His arguments in its defenco^Replies to them—Ge* 
rieral Conclusions. — Plague breaks out in the French Army, 
•-^Napoleon's humanity and courage upon tMs ooftwton,— 
Proceeds against Acre to attadt Ujieassfar Paeha.^Sir Sidm 
ney Smitk^His eharacter^Captures aFrench Convoy, and 
throws himself into Acre. — French arrive before Acre on 
17th March 1799, and effect a breach on the 9Sth, but are 
driven back.— Assaulted by an Army of Moslems of various 
Nations assembled without the Walls of Acre, whom they de- 
feat and disperse.-— Interesting particulars of the Siege. — 
Personal misunderstanding and hostility betwiat Napoleon 
and Sir Sidney Smith— explained and accounted for.^—BHO* 
naparte is finally compelled to raise the Siege and retreat* 

When Buonaparte and his army were safely land- 
ed in Egypt, policy seemed to demand that the naval 
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sqaadriw, hy which they had been eiooried, should 
have been sent back to France as soon as possible. The 
French leader accordmgly repeatedly asserts, that he 
had positively commanded Admiral Brueyes, an ex- 
cellent officer, for whom he himself entertwied parti- 
ciilair respiect,* ^ther to carry his squadron of m^n- 
o£>war into the harbour of Alexandria, or, that being 
foi^id impossible, instantly to set sail for Corfu. The 
ftarbour, by report of the Turkish pilot8> was greaily 
too shallow to admit without danger Yegadu of sueh 
a deep draught of water ; and it scarce can be ques- 
tiwed timt Admiral Brueyes would faaye embraced 
the alternative of settbg sail for Corfu, had su^ 
been in reality permitted by his orders. But the as- 
i(Qrtioj(i of Buonaparte is pointedly contradicted by 
the report of Vice- Admiral Gantbeaume^ who was 
himself in the battle of Aboukir, escaped from the 
slaughter with difficulty, and was intrusted by Buo- 
napacte with drawing up the account of the dis^t^, 
which he transmitted to the minister of war. '^ Per- 
ha|N5 it may be said,^^ so the dispatch bears, ^' that it 
aiould have been advisable to have quitted the coast 



* III a lettuBir published iii the Moniteui, No. 90, Tan 6, Buona- 
{#s^ expitppae^ the highest sense of Admiral Brueyes' firomess and 
talent as vdl as of the high order in which he kept the squadron 
under his command ; and concludes by sajring, he had bestowed on 
him, in the name of the Directory, a spy-glass of the best construc- 
tion which Italy afforded. 
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«v MKNi MM the disooitariuiUoii had udcen plfteeJ Btil 
conndenng the orders of the comnumder^m-cbiefi 
«ad die inealeulable force ftffinrded to the l«nd*ftnny 
by the pretence of the squadron, the admiral thmighi 
it was hie duty not to quit these seas.^ 

Looking at the matter more chMwly-^oonddeiing 
thejirolMilMMtf of Neleon^s return, and the consequent 
dangttr of the fieet-^oonsidering, too, the espectal 
interest which naval and military officers attach each 
to their peeuinr serrioe, and the relative disregard 
with which they contemphite the other, we can see 
seva*al reasons why Buonaparte might have wished^ 
even at some risk, to detain the fleet on the coast of 
Egypt, but not one which could induce Brueyes to 
eontinue there, not only without the consent of the 
Mmmander-in-chief, but, as Napoleon afterwards 
alleged, against his express orders. It is one of the 
CMOS in which no degree of liberality can enable us 
to receive the testimony of Buonaparte, contradict* 
ed at once by circumstances, and by the positive tea* 
dmoiiy of Gantheaume. 

We now approach one of the most brilliant actions 
ef the English navy, achieved by the Admiral whose 
exploits so indisputably asserted the right of Britain 
to the dominion of the ocean. Our limits require 
that we should state but briefly a tale, at which every 
heart in our islands will long glow ; and we are th^ 
more willingly concise that our readers possess it at 
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length in one of the best-wikten popular hiatories in 
ihe English language.* 

Although unable to enter the harbour of Alexp 
andria, the French admiral believed hia aquadron 
safely moored in the celebrated Bay of Aboukir. 
They fonned a compact line of battle, of a semi-dr- 
cular form, anchored so dose to the shoal- vater and 
surf, that it was thought impossible to get between 
them and the land ; «id they conduded, theie&re, 
that they could be brought to action en the starboard 
side only. On the Ist August the Britiidi fleet ap- 
peared ; and Nelson had no sooner reconnoitred the 
French position than he resolved to force it at every 
risk. Where the French ships could ride, he argued 
with instantaneous decision, there must be room for 
English vessels to anchor between them^and the 
shore. He made signal for the attack accordingly. 
As the vessels approached the French anchorage, 
they received a heavy and raking fire, to which they 
could make no return ; but they kept their bows 
to the enemy, and continued to near their line. 
The squadrons were nearly of the same numerical 
strength. The French had thirteen ships of the line 
and four frigates. The English, thirteen ships of the 
line, and one 60-gun ship. But the French had 

• Mr Southey's " Life of Admiral Nelson ;" in which one of the 
most distinguished men of genius and learning whom our age has 
produced, has recorded the acdons of the greatest naTal hero UuU 
ever existed. 
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three 80 gun ships, and L^Oiient, a superb vessel of 
120 guns. All the Britbh were seventy-fours. Thq 
van of the English flee^, six in number, rounded 
sueeessively the French line» and dropping anchor 
betwixt them and the shore, opened a tremendous 
five. Nelson himself, and his other ves,sels, ranged 
along the same French ships on the outer side, and 
thus placed them betwixt two fires ; while the rest oC 
the French line remained for a time unable to take a 
share in the combat. The battle commenced with the 
utmost fiiry, and lasted till, the sun having set and 
the night fallen, there was no light by which the 
combat could be continued, save the flashes of the 
continuous broadsides. Already, however, some of 
the French vessels were taken, and the victors, adr 
vandng onwards, assailed those which had not yet 
been engaged. 

Meantime a broad and dreadful light was thrown 
on the scene of action, by the breaking out of a con- 
flagration on board the French admiral's flag-ship, 
L'^Orient. Brueyes himself had by this time fallen 
by a cannon-shot The flames soon mastered the 
immense Vessel, where the carnage was so terrible as 
to prevent all attempts to extingubh them ; and the 
L'Orknt remained blazing like a volcano in the mid- 
dle of the combat, rendering for a time the dreadful 
spectacle viable; - . 

At length, and while the battle continued as furious 
as ever; the burning vessel blew up with so tremen« 
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rknlB M eitplM<m> that fot a while it sikjnced the 
fife on both Bides^ and made aa awfiil pause in the 
midst of what bad been but latdy ao honible a 
tniBiilt. The eannonade was at first slowly and par- 
tially Nsttttied, but eve midnight it raged with all its 
original fbry* In the morning the only two French 
ships who had thdr odonrs fl]ring, cat thehr caUes 
and put to sea, accompanied by two fiigales ; being 
idl that remained undestroyed and unc^ptoredy <^ the 
gallant navy that so lately escorted Buonaparte and 
his fortunes in triumph across the Mediterranean. 

Such was the victory of Aboukir, for winch he who 
adiieved it felt that word was inadequate. Hecalled 
it a conquest. The advantages of the day, great as 
they were, m^ht have been pudied much farther, if 
Nelson had been possessed <^fingates and small eraft. 
The store-ships and transports in the harbour of 
Alexandria would then have been infallibly destroy- 
ed. As it was, the results were of the utmost import- 
ance, and the destinies of the French army n^ero 
altered in proporti<m. They had no loi^fer any 
teeans of communicating with the mother^^onntry, 
but became the inhalntants itf an insulated piovinoe^ 
oUiged to rely exdusively on the resources wfaidi 
they had brought with them, joined to those which 
Egypt might afford. 

Buonaparte, however surprised by tU6 reverse, 
esliibited great equanimity. Thi^ thousand Fr^ich 
seamen, the remainder of nearly six diousand enga« 
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ged in that cbteadfiil battle, were iieiit ashore by car- 
tel, atid fiMttted a taluaUe addition to his fi»ce«. 
Nelson, mtae ^eved almost at being frustrated of 
bis complete purpose^ ihan rejmced at his victory, 
left the coast after establishing a blockade on the port 
of Alexandria. 

We iM!e now to trace the means by ^hich Napo- 
l^M proposed to establish and consolidate his goTcm* 
ment in Egypt ; and in these we can recognise much 
that Was good slid excelletit, mixed widi such inegu- 
larity of imnginatiofi, as vindicates die term of Jupi- 
ter Sea{»n, by which the Abbe de Pradt distinguish- 
ed this exla*$ordinary man. 

His first care Wal to gather up the reinsof govem- 
rnent^ sudi as they were^ whidi had dropt from the 
hands of the defeated Beys. With two classes of the 
Egyptian nation it Was easy to establidb his auAority. 
The Fellahs, or peasantry, sure to be squeezed to the 
lait penny by one party or other, willingly sulmdtted 
to the invaders as the strongest, and the most aUe to 
protect them. Th^ Co^ts, or men of budiness, were 
equally ready to serve the party which was in posses- 
Am of the Country. So that the French became die 
mast^s of bodi, as a natural consequence of the 
power whieh they had obtained* 

But die Turks were to be attached to the con- 
queror by other soeans, since their haughty national 
ehvaeter, and the iiitoleraneeof the Mahomedan i^ 
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ligion, Tendered tbem alike inaccesflible to profit, the 
hope of which swayed the Cophts, and to fear, which 
was the prevailing argument with the Fellahs. To 
gratify their vanity, and isoothe their prejudices, 
seemed the only mode by which Napoleon could in- 
sinuate himself into the favour of this part of the po- 
pulation. With this view, Buonaparte was far from 
assuming a title of conquest in Egypt, though he 
left few of its rights unexercised. On the contrary, 
he wisely continued to admit the Pacha to that os- 
tensible share of authority which was yielded to him 
by the Beys, and spoke with as much seeming re- 
spect of the Sublime Forte, as if it had been his in- 
tention ever again to permit their having any effec- 
tive power in Egypt Their Imaums, or priests; 
their Ulemats, or men of law ; their Cadis, or judges ; 
their Sheiks, or chiefs; their Janissaries, or privileged 
soldiers, were all treated by Napoleon with a certain 
degree of attention, and the Sultan Kebir, as they 
called him, affected to govern, like the Grand Sei- 
gnior, by the intervention of a Divan. 

This general council consisted of about forty 
Sheiks, or Moslems of distinction by birth or office, 
who held their regular meetings at Cairo, and from 
which body emanated the authority of provincial 
divans, established in the various departments of 
Egypt Napoleon affected to consult the superior 
council, and act in many cases according to their re- 
port of the law of the Prophet. On one occasion, 
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he gave them a moral lesson wbich it Would be great 
bjustice to suppress. A tribe of roving Arabs had 
slain a peasant, and Buonaparte had given directions 
to search out and punish the murderers. One of his 
Oriental counsellors laughed at the zeal which the 
General manifested on so slight a cause. 

^* What have you to do with the death of this 
Fellah, Sultan KebirP"^ said he ironically; <<ifas he 
your kinsman P^ 

" He was more," said Napoleon ; " he was one for 
whose safety I am accountable to God, who placed 
him under my government.'' 

"He speaks like an bspired person !* exdaimed 
the Sheiks ; who can admire the beauty of a just 
sentiment, though incapable, from the scope they 
allow their passions, to act up to the precepts of 
moral rectitude. 

Thus far the conduct of Buonaparte was admi- 
rable. He protected the people who were placed 
under his power, he respected their religious opi^ 
nions, he administered justice to them according to 
their own laws, until they should be supplied with a 
better system of legislation. Unquestionably, his 
good administration did not amend the radical defi- 
ciency of his title ; it was stUl chargeable against 
him, that he had invaded the dominions of the most 
ancient aUy of France, at a time when there was 
the most prrfound peace between the countries. Yet 
in delivering Egypt from the tyrannical sway of th^ 
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Mameldces, apd admioifiteriiig the goyernment of 
the country with wisdom and oomparative hamaiutyf 
the mode in which he used the power which he had 
acquired, might be admitted in some measure to 
. atpne for his usurpntion. Not contented with direct- 
ing his soldiers to hold in respect the religious ob- 
servances of the country, he showed equal justice 
and poUcy in collecting and protecting the scatter^ 
remains of the great caravan of the Meeca ^gpm- 
age, which had been plundered by the Mamelukes 
on their retreat* So satisfactory was his conduct 
to the Moslem divines, that he contrived to obtai^ 
firom the clergy of the Mosque an opinion, declaring 
that it was lawful to pay tribute to the French, 
though such a doctrine is diametrically inconsistent 
with the Koran. Thus far Napoleon'^s measures 
had proved rational and successful. But with this 
laudable course of conduct was mixed a species of 
artifice, which, while we are compelled to term it 
impious, has in it, at the same time, something 
ludicrous, and almost childish. 

Buonaparte entertained the strange idea of persua- 
dbg the Moslems that he himself pertained in some 
sort to their reli^on, being an envoy of the Deity, sent 
on earth, not to take away, but to confirm and com- 
plete, the doctrines of the Koran, and the mission of 
Mahomet. He used, in executing this purpose, the 
inflated language of the East, the v^xe easily that it 
corresponded, in its allegorical and amplified style, 
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with his own natural tone of composition ; and he he- 
sitated not to join in the external ceremonial of the 
Mahommedan religion, that his actions might seem 
to confirm his words. The French general cele- 
brated the feast of die Prophet as it recurred, with 
some Sheik of eminence, and joined in the litanies 
and worship enjoined by the Koran. He affected, too, 
the language of an inspired follower of the faith of 
Meeca, of which the following is a curious example. 

On entering the sepulchral chamber in the pyra- 
mid of Cheops, <^ Glory be to Allah,'' said Buona- 
parte, <^ there is no God but God, and Mahommed 
is his prophet.'' A confession <^ faith which is in 
itself a declaration of Islmnism« 

** Thou hast spolren like the most leatned of the 
prophets," said the Mufti, who accompanied him. 

^^ I can command a car of fire to descend from 
heaven," continued the French general, " and I can 
guide and direct its course upon earth." 

" Thou art the great chief to whom Mahommed 
gives power and victory," said the Muflti. 

Napoleon closed the conversation with this not 
very pertinent oriental proverb, " The bread which 
the wicked seizes upon by force, shall be turned to 
dust in his mouth." 

Though the Mufti played hi* part in the above 
scene with becoming gravity, Buonaparte over-esti- 
mated his own theatrical powers, and did too little 
justice to the shrewdness of the Turks, if he suppo*- 
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sod them really edified by hig pretended proielytisiu. 
With them as with us, a renegade from the rehj^ous 
fidth in which he was brought up, is like a deserter 
from the standard of his country ; and though the 
services of either may be accepted and used, they re« 
main objects of disregard and contempt, as well with 
those to whose service they have deserted, as with 
the party whom they have abandoned. 

The Turks and Arabs of Cairo soon afterwaids 
showed Buonaparte, by a general and unexpected 
insurrection in which many Frenchmen were slain, 
how little they were moved by his pretended attach-- 
ment to their faith, and how cordially they consider* 
ed him as their enemy. Yet, when the insurgents 
had been quelled by force, and the blood of five 
thousand Moslem had atoned for that of three hun-^ 
dred Frenchmen, Napoleon, in an address to the 
inhabitants of Curo, new-modelling the general 
council, or divan, held still the same language as 
before of himself and his destinies. ^' Sheriffs,'^ he 
said, <* Ulemats, Orators of the Mosque,- teach the 
people that those who become my enemies shall have 
no refuge either in this world or the next Is there 
any one blind enough not to see that I am the agent 
of Destiny, or incredulous enough to call in question 
the power of Destiny over human affairs ? Make 
the people understand that since the world was a 
world, it was ordained, that having destroyed the 
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enemies of Idanusm, and broken down the Crosfl,** 
I should come fn»a the distant parts of the West to 
accomplish the task designed for m^^-show them, 
that in more than twenty passages of the Koran my 
coming is foretold. I could demand a reckoning from 
each of you for the most secret thoughts of his soul, 
9ince to me everything is known ; but the day will 
come when all shall know from whom 1 have my com- 
^sissiony and that human efforts cannot prevail against 
me."* 

It is i^ain from this strange proclamation, that 
Buonaparte was willing to be worshipped as a supe- 
rior being, as soon as altars could be built, and wor* 
shippers collected together. But the Tiurks and 
Arabs were wiser than the Persians in the case of 
young Ammon. The Sheik of Alexandria, who af- 
fected much devotion to Buonaparte^s person, came 
roundly to the point with him. He remarked the 
Prench observed no religious worship. ^' Why not, 
therefore,^ he said, ^^ declare yourself Moslem at 
once, and remove the only obstacle betwixt you and 
the throne of the East ?'' Bitonaparte objected the 
prohibition of wine, and the external rite which Ma- 
hommed adopted from the Jewish religion. The of- 



« Alluding to the capture of the island of IVIalta, and subjection 
of t^e Pope, on which he was wont to found as services rendered to 
the legion of Hahommad. 
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fidotts Sheik propoaed to call a council of the Mos- 
lem sages, and pirocuxo for the neir proselytes some 
relaxation of these fundamental laws of the Prophet^s 
fiiith. According to this bopeftd plan the Moslems 
must have ceased to be sudi in two principal arti-^ 
dea of their ritilal, in ord«r to induce the French to 
become a kind of imperfect renegndes, rcgecCmg, in 
the prohibition of wine, the only peculiar guard 
which Mahonimed asngned to the moral virtue of 
his followers, while they embraced the degrading 
doctrine of fatislity, Ae lieentious praocioe of poly- 
gamy, and the absurd cfaimerM ^ the Koran. 

Nqmleon appears to have believed the l^eik 
aeiious, which is very doubtfid, and to have eonfem- 
plated with eager amUtion the extent of views which 
hia converdon to Islaniism appeared to open. His 
own belief in predestinatioiir reoemmended the creed 
of Mahommed, and finr the Prophet of Mecca him- 
self ^e had a high respect, as one of those who had 
wrought a great and enduring change on the face of 
the world. Perhaps hecnvied the power which Mahom- 
med possessed, of ruling over m^'s souls as weU as 
their bodies, and might th«ice have been led into the 
idea of playing a part, to which time and drcum- 
stances, the character of his army and his own, were 
alike opposed. No man ever succeeded in imposmg 
lumself on the public as a supernatural persrauige, 
who was not to a certain degree the dupe of his own 
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impostufe ; mid Napoleon^s ealcuktingaiidreflectiiig 
mind was totally devoid of the enthusiasm which 
cnsbleB a man to cheat himself into at least apartial 
belief of the deceit which he would impose on others. 
TheFr^ch soldiers, on the other hand, bred in scorn 
of religion of every description, would hare seen no* 
thing but ridicule in tbe pretensions of Aeir leader 
to a supernatural mission ; and in playing the charac- 
tet wMdi Alexander ventured to personate, Buona- 
parte would have found in his own army many a 
Clittts, who wonld hare considered hie pretensions as 
being only ludicrous. He himself, indeed, expressed 
himself satined that his authority over his soldiers 
was so absolute, that it would have cost but giving 
it out in the order of the day to have made them all 
become Mahommedans ; but, at the same time, he 
has acquainted us, that the Frendi troops were at 
times so much discontented with their condition in 
Egypt, that they formed schemes of seising on their 
standards, and returning to France by force. What 
reply, it may be reasonably asked, were they likely to 
make to a proposal, which wouldiiave deprived them 
of theb European and French character, and level- 
led them with Africans and Asiatics, whose persons 
they despised, and whose country they desired to 
leave ? It is probable, that reBections on the proba- 
ble a>iiflequencee prevented his going fiutther than 
the vague pret^asions which he announced in his 
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proclanations, and in bis language to the Sheiks. 
He had gone far enough, howevor, to show, that the 
considerations of conscience would have been no bin* 
derance ; and that, notwithstanding the strength of 
bis understanding, conunon sense had less inflaence 
than might bare been expected, in checking bis as-^ 
sertion of claims so ludicrous as well as so profime. 
Indeed, bis disputes with the Ottoman Forte speedily 
assumed a character, which bis taking the turhin 
and professing himself a Moslem in all the forms 
could not have altered to his advantage* 

It bad been promised to Buonaparte that the 
abilities of Talleyrand, as Minister of F<Nreign Af- 
fairs, should be employed to reconcile the Grand 
Seignior and his councillors to the occupation of 
Egypt But the efforts of that able negotiator bad 
toitally failed in a case sp evidently hopeless ; and if 
Talleyrand bad even proceeded to Constantinople, 
as Napoleon allied the Directory had promised, 
it could only have been to be confined in the Seven 
Towers. The Forte had long since declared, thalt 
any attack upon Egypt, the road to the holy dties 
of Mecca and Medina, would be considered as a de- 
elaration of war, whatsoever pretexts might be alle- 
' ged. They r^arded, therefore^ Buonaparte^s inva- 
sion as an injury equally unprovoked and unjustifi- 
able. They declared war against France, called upon 
^very follower ot the Frophet to take the part of his 
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vicegetentixpom earth, collected firaceff, and threaten* 
ed^an immediate ezpeditioii, fox the purpose of .ex^ 
pelling the infidels from Egypt. The success of the 
British at Ahookir increased their omfidence. Nel- 
son ims loaded with every mark of honour which the 
Sultan could bestow, and the most active preparations 
were made to act against Buonaparte, equally consU 
dered as enemy to the Forte, whether he professed 
hhpseif Christian, infidel, or renegade. 

Meantime that adventurous and active chief was 
buffiied in augmenting his means of defence or cour 
quest, and in acquiring the information necessary to 
protect what he had gained, and to extend his domi- 
nions. For the former purpose, corps were raised from 
among the Egyptians, and some were mounted upon 
dromedaries, the better to encounter the perils of the 
desert. For the latter, Buonaparte undertook a 
journey to the Isthmus of Suez, the well-known in- 
terval which connects Asia with Africa. He sub- 
scribed the charter, or protection, granted to the Ma- 
ronite Monks of Sinai, with the greater pleasure,.that 
the signature of Mohammed had already sanctioned 
that ancient document. He visited the celebrated 
fountains of Moses, and, misled by a guide, had near- 
ly been drowned in the advancing tides of the Red 
Sea. This, he observes, would have furnished a 
text to all the preachers in Europe. But the same 
Deity, who rendered that gulph fatal to Pharaoh, 
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had reserved for one, who equally defied and dis- 
owned his power, the rocks of an island in the midst 
of the Atlantic. 

When Napoleon was engaged in this expedition, 
or speedily on his retnm, he learned that two Turk- 
ish armies had assembled, — one at Rhodes, and the 
other in Syria, with the purpose of recovering Egypt. 
The daring g^iius, which always desired to anticipate 
the attempts of the eneltny, determined him to mareh 
widi a strong force (or the occupation of Syria, and 
thus at once to alarm the Turks by the progress which 
he expected to make in that province, and to avoid 
being attacked in Egypt by two Turkish armies at 
the fiame time. His commencement was as successful 
as lus enterprise was daring. A body of Mamelukes 
was dispersed by a night attack. The fort of El 
Arish, considered as one of the keys of Egypt, fell 
easily into his hands. Finally, at the head of about 
ten thousand men, he traversed the desert, so famous 
in biblical history, which separates Africa from Asia, 
and entered Palestine without much loss, but not 
without experiencing the privations to idiich the 
wanderers in those sandy wastes have been uni- 
formly subjected. While his soldiers looked with 
fear on the howling wilderness which they saw 
around, there was something in the extent and lone- 
liness of the scene that corresponded with the swell- 
ing soul of Napoleon, and accommodated itself to his 
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idMtofiaiMiwe and boimdIeBS space. He was plea* 
sed with the flattery, which derived his Christiaii 
same from two Greek words, dgnifying the Lion of 
the Desert. 

Upon his entering the Holy Land, Buonaparte 
i^ain drove before him a body of Mamelukes, be- 
longing to those who, after the battles of the Pyra« 
mids and of Salahieh, had retreated into Syria ; and 
Ms army occupied without resistance Gaza, anciently 
a city of the Philistines, in which they found supplies 
of provisions. Jaffa, a celebrated dty during the time 
of the Crusades, was the next object of attacL It 
was bravely assaulted, and fiercely defended. But 
the French valour and discipline prevailed — ^the place 
was carried by storm— three thousand Turks were 
put to the sword, and the town was abandoned to the 
license of the soldiery, which, by Buonaparte^s own 
admission, never assumed a shape more firightfiiL^ 
Such, it may be said, is the stem rule of war ; and 
if so, most of our readers will acquiesce in the natural 
exclamation of the Mareschal de Montluc, ^' Certes, 
we soldiers stand in more need of the Divine mercy 
than other men, seeing that our profession compels 
us to command and to witness deeds of such cruelty.^ 
It was not, however, to the ordinary horrors attend- 



* See his dispatch to the Diiectory, on the Syrian campaign. 
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i9g Ihc dlortti of » t#wn» ^mH Aedii^y «piHil B<i<»* 
Bipofie if <Hi this occasion MmitecL HeisAceuted^^ 
Ittviog been guilly of an action of great injuatioe, as 
well as of especial barbarity. Concerning this wo 
shall endeavoor to state, stripped of edonring and 
exaggeration, first the charge* and then the re{dy» 
by Napoleon himself. 

After the breach had been stormed, a large pari 
of the garrison, esumated by Buonaparte himself at 
twelve hundred men, which Miot raises to betwixt 
two and three thousand, and others exaggerate still 
more, remained on the defensiye, and held out in the 
mosques, and a sort of citadel to which they bad 
retreated, till, at length, despairing of succour, they 
surrendered their arms, and were in appearance ad* 
mitted to quarter. Of this body, the Egyptians wert 
carefully separated from the Turks, Maugrabins, and 
Amaouts ; and while the first were restored to liberty, 
and sent back to their country, these last were placed 
tinder a strong guard. Provisions were distributed to 
them, and they were permitted to go by detachments 
in quest of water. According to all appearance, they 
were considered and treated as prisoners of war. This 
was on the 7th of March. On the 9th, two days 
afterwards, this body of prisoners were marched out 
of Jaffa, in the centre of a large square battalion, 
commanded by General Bon. Miot assures us that 
he himself mounted his horse, accompanied the me- 
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itttcboly cii[>lumii, and witnessed the c^ent. The 
Tuiks foresaw their fate, but used neither entreaties 
nor compkints to avart it. They marched on, silent 
and composed. Some of them, of higher rank, seemed 
to exhort the others to submit, like servants of the 
Prophet, to the decree which, according to their be« 
lief, was written on their forehead. They were escort- 
ed to the sand*hills to the south-east of Jaffa, divided 
there into small bodies, and put to death by mudi:et- 
ry. The execution lasted a considerable time, and the 
'wounded, as in theJudOades of the Revolution, were 
'disfNitched with the bayonet. Their bodies were 
heaped together, and formed a pyramid which is stiM 
^sible, consisting now of human bones as originaUy 
of bloody corpses. 

The cruelty of this execution occasioned the fact 
itself to be doubted, though coming with strong evi- 
dence, and never denied by the French themselves. 
Napoleon, however, frankly admitted the truth of 
the statement both to Lord Ebrington and to Dr 
O'Meara. Well might the author of this cruelty 
write to the Directory, that the storm of Jaffa was 
mailed by horrors which he had never elsewhere 
witnessed. Buonaparte^s defence was, that the mas- 
sacre was justified by the laws of war — that the head 
of his messenger had been cut off by the governor 
of Jaffa, when sent to summon him to surrender-— 
that these Turks were a part of the garrison of £1 

r 
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Aiisb, who had engaged not to terre against the 
French, and were found immediately afterwards de- 
fending Jaffa, in breach of the terms of their capi- 
tuktion. They had incurred the doom of death, 
therefore, by the rules of war-^WeUingtoui he said^ 
would have in his place acted in the same maii- 
ner. 

To this plea the fdlowing obvious answers i^ply- 
If the Turkish gorernor had behaved like a barba- 
rian, for whidi his country, and the religion which 
Napoleon meditated to embrace, might be some ex- 
cuse, the French general had avenged himself by the 
storm and plunder of the town, with which his revenge 
ought in all reason to have been satisfied* If some 
of these unhappy Turks had broken their fiuth to 
Buonaparte, and were found again in the ranks which 
they had sworn to abandon, it could not, acc(nding to 
the most severe construction of the rules of war, 
authorize the dreadful retaliation of indiscriminate 
massacre upon a multitude of prisoners, without iiv- 
quiring whether they had been all equally guilty. 
Lastly, and admitting them all to stand in the same 
d^ee of criminality, although their breach of faith 
might have entitled Buonaparte to refuse these moi 
quarter while they had arms in their hands, that right 
was ended when the French general received their 
suknission, and when they had given up the means 
of defence, on condition of safety for life at least, 

10 
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This bloody deed must always remain a deep stain 
on the character of Napoleon. Yet we do not view it 
as the indulgence of an innate lore of cruelty ; for no- 
thing in Buonaparte^s history shows the existence of 
that vice, and there are many things which intimate 
his dispodtion to hare been naturally humane. But 
he was ambitious, aimed at immense and gigantic 
undertakings, and easily learned to oyerlook the waste 
of human life, which the execution of his projects ne- 
cessarily inyolved* He seems to have argued, not on 
the character of the action, but solely on the efl^ 
which it was to produce upon his own combinations. 
His army was small ; it was his business to strike 
terror into his numerous enemies, and the measure 
to be adopted seemed capable of making a deep 
impression on all who should hear of it. Besides, 
these men, if dismissed, would immediately rejoin 
his enemies. He had experienced their courage, 
and to disarm them would have been almost an un- 
ayailing precaution, where their national weapon, the 
sabre, was so easily attained. To detam them prison- 
ers would have required a stronger force than Napo- 
leon could afford, would have added difficulty and 
delay to the movement of his troops, and tended to 
exhaust his supplies. That sort of necessity, there- 
fore, which men fancy to themselves when they are 
unwilling to for^o a favourite object for the sake of 
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obeyiog a moral precept — ^that necessity which might 
be more properly termed a temptation difficult to be 
resisted — that necessity which has been called the 
tyrant^s plea, was the cause of the massacre at Jaffa^ 
and must remain its sole apology. 

It might almost seem that Hearen set its vindic* 
tire brand upon this deed of butchery, for about the 
tii^e it was committed the plague broke out in the 
army. Buonaparte, with a moral courage deserving 
as much praise as his late cruelty deserved reproba- 
tion, went into the hospitals in person, and while 
exposing himself, without hesitation, to the infection, 
diminished the terror of the disease in the opinion 
of the soldiers generally, and even of the patients 
themselves, who were thus enabled to keep up their 
spirits, and gained by doing so the fairest chance of 
recovery. 

Meanwhile, determined to prosecute the conquest of 
Syria, Buonapavte resolved to advance to Saint Jean 
d^Acre, so celebrated in the wars of Palestine. The 
Turkish Pacha, or governor of Syria, who, like 
others in his situation, accounted himself almost an 
independent sovereign, was Achmet, who, by his 
unrelenting cruelties and executions, had procured 
the terrible distinction of Djezzar, or the Butcher. 
Buonaparte addressed this formidable chief in two 
letters, offering his alliance, and threatening him with 
his vengeance if it should be rejected. To neither did 
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the Pacha letum any answerr^in the second in- 
stance he put to death the messenger. The French 
general advanced agidnst Acre, vowmg revenge. 
There were, however, obstacles to the success of his 
enterprise, on which he had not calculated. 

The Pacha had communicated the approach of 
Napoleon to Sir Sidney Smith, to whom had been 
committed the charge of assisting the Turks in their 
proposed expedition to Egypt, and who, for that pur- 
pose, was cruising in the Levant. He hastened te 
sail for Acre with the Tigre and Theseus, ships 
of the line^ and arriving there two days ere the 
French made their appearance, contributed greatly 
to place the town, the fortifications of which were 
on the old Gothic plan, in a respectable state of 
detente. 

Sir Sidney Smith, who so highly distinguished 
himself on this occasion, had been long, celebrated 
for the most intrepid courage, and spirit of enter- 
prise. His character was, besides, marked by those 
traits of enthusiasm at which cold and vulgar minds 
are apt to sneer, because incapable of understanding 
them; yet without which great and honourable 
actions have rarely been achieved. He had also a 
talent, uncommon among the English, that of acting 
easily with fordgn, and especially with barbarous 
troops, and understanding how to make their efforts 
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aTailing for the service of the common cause, though 
exerted in a manner different from those of civilized 
nations. This brave officer having been frequently 
intrusted with the charge of alarmbg the French 
coast, had been taken on one occasion, and, contrary 
to the law of nations, and out of a mean spirit of re- 
venge, was imprisoned in the Temple, from which he 
was delivered by a daring stratagem, effected by the 
French royalist party. He had not been many 
hours at Acre, when Providence afforded him a dis- 
tinguishing mark of &vour. The Theseus, which 
had been detached to intercept any French vessels 
that might be attending on Buonaparte^s march, 
detected a small flotilla stealing under Mount Car« 
mel, and had the good fortune to make prize of 
seven out of nine of them. They were a convoy from 
Damietta, bound for Acre, having on board heavy 
cannon, platforms, ammunition, and other neces- 
sary articles. These cannon and military stores, 
destined to form the siege of Acre, became eminent* 
ly useful in its defence, and the consequence of 
their capture was eventually decisive of the struggle. 
General Fhilippeaux, a French royalist, and officer 
of engineers, immediately applied himself to place 
the cannon thus acquired, to the amount of betwixt 
durty and forty, upon the walls which they had 
been intended to destroy. This officer;, who had 
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been Buonaparte^s school-fellow, and the prindpal 
agent m deliyering Sur Sidney Smith from prison, 
possessed rare talents in his profession. Thusstrange- 
ly met under the walls of Acre, an English officer, 
late a prisoner in the Temple at Paris, and a French 
eolond of engineers, mth the late general of the Army 
of Italy, the ancient companion of Philippeaux, ^ 
and about to become almost the personal enemy of 
Smith* 

On the 17th March, the French came in sight of 
Acre, which is built on a peninsula advancing into 
the sea, and so conveniently situated that vessels 
can Ue near the shore, and annoy with their fire 
whatever advances to assault the fortifications. Not- 
withstanding the presence of two British ships of war, 
and the dis appointment concerning his battering can- 
non, which were now pointed against him from the 
ramparts, Buonaparte, with a characteristic perse- 
verance which on such an occasion was pushed into 
obstinacy, refused to abandon his purpose, and pro- 
ceeded to open trenches, although the guns which he 
had to place in them were only twelve pounders. 



" Philippeaux died during the siege, of a fever brought on by fa- 
tigue. Buonaparte spoke of him with more respect than he usuaUy 
showed to those who had been successful in opposing him. One 
reason might be, that the merit given to Philippeaux was in tome 
degree subtracted from Sir Sidney Smith. The former was a French, 
man, and deadiii^the latter alive, and an Englishman. 
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The point of attack was a large tower wUch pre- 
domiiiated over the rest of the fortifications. A 
mine at the same time was run under the extreme 
defences. 

By the S8th March a breach was effected, the mine 
was sprung, and the French proceeded to the assault 
upon that day. They advanced at the charging step, 
under a n^urderbus fire from the walls, but had the 
mortification to find a deep ditch betwixt them and 
the tower. They crossed it, nevertheless, by help of 
the scaling-ladders which they carried with them, and 
forced their way as far as the tower, from which it 
is said that the defenders, impressed by the fate of 
Jaffa, were beginning to fly. They were checked by 
the example of Djezzar himself, who fired his own 
pistols at the French, and upbraided the Moslems 
who were retreating from the walls. The defences were 
again manned ; the French, unable to support the re- 
newed fire, were checked and forced back ; and the 
Turks falling upon them in their retreat with sabre 
in hand, killed a number of their best men, and 
Mailly, who commanded the party. Sorties were 
made from the place to destroy the French works ; 
and although the cries with which the Turks carry 
on their military manceuvres gave the alarm to the 
enemy, yet^ assisted by a detachment of British sea- 
men, they did the French considerable damage, re- 
connoitred the mine which they were forming anew. 
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aad obtatned the knowledge of its direction necessary 
to prepare a counter mine. 

While the strife was thus fiercely maintained on 
both sides, with mutoal loss and increased animosity, 
the Besiegers were threatened with other dangers. 
An army of Moslem troops of Tarious nations, but 
all actuated by the same religious zeal,' had formed 
themselves in the mountains of Samaria, and uniting 
with Aem the warlike inhabitants of that country, 
now called N.aplous, formed the plan of attacking the 
French army lying before Acre on one side, while 
Djeszar and his allies should assail them upon the 
other. Kleber, with his divisicm, was dispatched by 
Buonaparte to disperse this assemblage. But though 
he obtained considerable adrantages over detached 
parties of the Syrian army, their strength was so 
disproportioned, that at last, while he held a position 
near Mount Tabor, with two or three thpusaa4 men, 
he was surrounded by about ten times his own num* 
her. But his general-in-chirf was hastening to his 
assistance. Buonaparte left two divisions to keep the 
trenches before Acre, and penetrated into the country 
in three columns. Murat, at the head of a fourth, oe* 
cupied the pass called Jacobus Bridge. The attack, 
made on various points, was everywhere successful 
The camp of the Syrian army was taken ; their de- 
feat, almost their dispersion, was accomplished, while 
their scattered remains fled to Damascus. Buona- 
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parte vetumed, crowned with laurek) to the oege of 
Acre. 

Here, too, the arriyal of thirty heavy pieces of 
cannon from Jaffa seemed to promise that success, 
which the French had as yet been unable to attain. 
It was about this time that, walking on the Mount 
which still retains the name of Richard Coeur de 
Lion, Buonaparte expressed himself to Murat in 
these terms, as he pointed to Saint Jean D^Acre :— - 
" The fate of the East depends- upon yonder petty 
town. Its conquest will insure the main object of 
my expedition, and Damascus will be the first fruit 
of it^* Thus it would seem, that, while engaged in 
the enterprise, Buonaparte held the same language, 
which he did many years after its fitilure when at 
St Helena. 

Repeated and desperate assaults proved, that the 
consequence which he attached to taking Acre was 
as great as his words expressed. The assailants suf- 
fered severely on these occasions, for they were ex« 
posed to the fire of two ravelins, or external fortifica- 
tions^ which had been constructed under Philippeaux^s 
directions, and at the same time enfiladed by the firo 
of the British shipping. At length, employing to 
the uttermost the heavy artillery now in his posses* 



* Related by Mtot, nn communicated to him by Murat. 
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sioa, fiuoiuqpnrte, in spite of a bloody and obntinate 
apposition, forced his way to the disputed tower, and 
made a lodgment on the second story. It afford- 
ed, however, no access to the town ; and the troops 
remained there as in a cuUde-sacy the lodgment bdng 
covered from the English and Turkish fire by a work 
constructed partly of packs of cotton, partly of the 
dead bodies of the slain, built up along with them. 

At this critical moment, a fleet, bearing reinforce- 
ments long hopesl for and much needed, appeared 
in view of the gaxrisim. They contained Turkish 
troops under the command of Hassan Bey* Yet 
near as they were, the danger was imminent that Acre 
might be taken ere they could land. To prevent such 
a misfortune. Sir Sidney Smith in person proceeded 
to the disputed tower, at the head of a body of Britbh 
seamen, armed with pikes. They united themselves 
to a corps of brave Turks, who defended the breach 
rather with heavy stones than with other weapons. 
The heap of ruins which divided the contending par- 
ties served as a breast-work to both. The muzzles 
of the muskets touched each other, and the spear- 
heads of the standards were locked together. At this 
moment one of the Turkish regiments of Hassan^s 
army, which had by this time hmded, made a sortie 
upon the French ; and though they were driven back, 
yet the diversion occasioned the besiegers to be forced 
from their lodgment. 
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Abttidoiiikig the iU-omaied tower, whidi had cost 
the bedegen 8o many men^ Buooaparte now turned 
his efforts towards a comiderable breach that had been 
efi^ted in the curtain, and which promised a more* 
easy cntranoe. It proved, indeed, but too easy ; for 
Djezzar Pacha opposed to the assault on this occasion 
a new mode of tactics. Confiding in his superior num« 
bers, he suffered the French, who were commanded 
by the intrepid General Lannes, to surmount the 
breach without opposition, by which they penetrated 
into the body of the place. They had no sooner en- 
tered, than a numerous body of Turks mingled among 
them with loud shouts ; and ere they had time or 
room to avail themselves of their discipline, brought 
them into that state of close fighting, where strength 
and agility are superior to every other acquirement. 
The Turks, wielding the sabre in one hand, and the 
poniard in the other, cut to pieces almost all the French 
who had entered. General Rambaud lay a headless 
corpse in the breach — Lannes was with difficulty 
brought off, severely wounded. The Turks gave no 
quarter ; and instantly cuttmg the heads off of those 
whom they slew, carried them to the Pacha, who sat 
in public distributing money to those who brought 
him these bloody trophies, which now lay piled in 
heaps around him. This was the sixth assault upon 
these tottering and blood-stained ramparts. *' Vic- 
tory,"" said Napoleon, *^ is to the most persevering ;"* 
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and, contnnry to the advice of Kleber, he reioiyed 
upon another and yet more desperate attacks 

On the SI St May the final efibrt was made. The 
attack of the morning failed, and Colonel Yeneux re- 
newed it at midday. '* Be assured,^ said he to Buo- 
naparte, ^' Acre shall be yours to-night, or Yeneux will 
die on the breach/^ He kept his word at the cost of 
his life. Bon was also slain, whose division had been 
the executioners of the garrison of Jafia. The French 
now retreated, dispirited, and despairing of success. 
The contest had been carried on at half a musket shot 
distance ; and the bodies of the dead lying around, 
putrified under the burning sun, and spread dis- 
ease among the survivors. An attempt was made 
to establish a suspension of arms for removing this 
horrible annoyance. Miot says, that the Pacha re- 
turned no answer to the proposal of the French. 
According to Sir Sidney Smith'^s official reports, the 
armistice for this humane purpose was actually 
agreed on, but broken off by the French firing upon 
those' who were engaged in the melancholy office, 
and then rushing on to make their last unsuccessfiil 
charge and assault upon the breach. This would 
have been a crime so useless, and would have tended 
so' much to the inconvenience of the French them- 
selves, that we cannot help suspecting some misun* 
derstanding had occurred, and that the interruption 
was under a wrong conception of the purpose of the 
working party. 
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This 18 the moie probaUe, as Sir Sidney Smith, 
who reports the circuinstaiice, was not at tins time 
disposed to put the best constnicdon on any action 
of Buonaparte^s, who, on the other hand, regarded 
the British seaman with peculiar dislike, and even 
malignity. The cause of personal quarrel betwixt 
them was rather singular. 

Buonaparte had addressed the sulgects of Adimet 
Djezzar^s pachalik, in terms inyiting them to re- 
volt, and join the French ; yet was much oflRmded 
when, imitating his own policy, the Pacha and Sir 
Sidney Smith caused letters to be sent into his camp 
before Acre, urging his soldiers to mutiny and de* 
sertion. Sir Sidney also published a proclamation to 
the Druses, and other inhabitants of the country, 
calling on them to trust the faith of a Christian 
knight, rather than that of an unprincipled renegade. 
Nettled at these insults, Buonaparte declared that the 
English commodore was mad ; and, according to his 
account. Sir Sidney replied by sending him a chal* 
lenge. The French general scornfully refused this in« 
vitation, unless the challenger would bring Marlbo- 
rough to meet him, but offered to send one €/£ hia 
grenadiers to indulge the Englishman's desire of sin« 
gle combat. The good taste of the challenge may 
be doubted, if indeed such was ever sent ; but the 
scorn of the reply ought to have been mitigated, con- 
sidering it was addressed to one, in consequence of 
whose dauntless and determined opposition Buona- 
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parte's favourite object had failed, and who was pre« 
sently to compel him for the first time to an inglo- 
rious retreat. 

Another calumny, circulated by Buonaparte aguoat 
the English commodore, was, that Sir Sidney Smith 
had endeavoured to expose his French prisoners to 
the infection of the plague, by placing them in ves-^ 
sels where that dreadful contagion prevuled. This 
charge had no other foundation, than in Buonaparte^s 
wish, by spreading such a scandal, to break off aU 
communication between the commodore and the dis- 
contented of his own army. After the heat excited by 
their angry collision had long subsided, it is amusing 
to find Napoleon, when in the island' of Saint He- 
lena, declaring, that his opinion of Sir Sidney Smith 
was altered for the better, since he had become ac- 
quainted with the rest of his countrymen, and that 
he now considered kim as a worthy sort of man-*f(^ 
an Englishman. ' 

The siege of Acre had now continued sixty days 
dnce the opening of the trenches. The besiegers had 
marched no less than eight times to the assault, while 
eleven desperate sallies were evidence of the obstinacy 
of the defence. Several of the best French generals 
were killed; among the rest Caffarelli,* for whom 



* Cafiarelli was shot in the elbow, and died of the amputaticni 
of the limbl He had before lost a leg, which induced the French 
loldiert, who disliked him as one of the principal oontriren of Ae 
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Buonaparte had particular esteem ; and the army was 
greatly reduced by the sword and the plague, which 
raged at once among their devoted bands. Ketreat 
became inevitable. Yet Buonaparte endeavoured to 
give it such a colouring as might make the measure 
seem voluntary. Sometimes he announced that his 
purpose of going to Acre was su£ScientIy accomplish-^ 
ed when he had battered down the palace of the Pa- 
cha ; at other times he affirmed he had left the whole 
town a heap of ruins ; and finally, he informed the 
Directory that he could easily have taken the place, 
but the plague being raging within its walls, and it 
being impossible to prevent the troops from seizing 
on infected clothes for part of their booty, he had ra- 
ther declined the capture of Acre, than run the risk 
of introducing this horrid malady among his soldiers. 
What his real feelings must have been, while cover- 
ing his chagrin with such flimsy pretexts, may be 
conjectured from the following frank avowal to his 
attoidantis in Saint Helena. Speaking of the de- 
pendence of the most important affiurs on the most 
trivial, he remarks, that the mistake of the captain 



Egyptian expedition, to say, when they saw him hobble past, <' He, 
at least, need care little about the matter->>he is sure to have one foot 
in France.*' He had some days delirium before he died ; but Gouni 
Las Gasas reports, that whenever Buonaparte was announced, his 
presence— nay, his name alone — seemed to cure the wanderings of 
tbe. patient's spirit, and that this phenomenon was renewed so often 
M Ih9 General made him « visit. 
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of a firigate, who bore away, instead of fordng his pas- 
sage to the place of his destination) had prevented ) \ 
the face of the world from being totally changed. 
*^ Acre,^* he said, ^^ would otherwise have been ta- 
ken—the French army woold have flown to Damas- 
cus and Aleppo— in a twinkling of an eye they would 
have been on the Euphrates— the Syrian Christiaaa 
would have joined us— the Druses, the Armenians 
would have united with us."" — Some one replied, 
«< we might have been reinforced to the number of 
a hundred thousand men.^ — ^^ Say six hundred thou- 
satid,^ said the Emperor ; '* who can calculate the 
amount ? I wbuld have reached Constantinople and 
the Indies-— I would have changed the face of the 
world."* 



* lisa Cuas* J<raxnal de U Vie PriT^ &c. de Napoleoif, torn. I. 
parde seconde, p. 384. The extraTagance of Napoleon's plan nna- 
voidably reminds ua of the vanity of human wishes. The canse fo 
which he ascribes it is the nAstake of a captain of a frigate, who, in« 
stead of fordng his way to Acre, against the opposition of two ships 
of the line, was unfortunately taken hy them. This is a mode of 
reasoning which Napoleon was very ready to adopt. The mis* 
carriage of his planf was seldom imputed by him to the success- 
ful wisdom or valour of an enemy, but to some accidental circum- 
stance, or blunder, which deranged the scheme which must otherwise 
have been infallible. Some of his best generals were of a different 
opinion, and considered the rashness of the attack upon Acre, as in- 
volving the certainty of failure. Kleber is reported to have said, that 
die Turks defended themselves with the skill of ChristianSt and that 
the French attacked like Turks. 

2 
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CHAPTER IV. 



IHicuision eoneeming the alleged Poisoning of the Sick in 
the Hospitah at Jqffa.-^Napoleon acquitted of the Charge. 
—French Army re-enter Cairo on the I4th June^^^Hstro* 
spect of what had taken place in Upper and Loioer Egypt 
during his Absence. — Incursion of Murad Bey, — 18^000 
Turks occupy Aboukir — Attacked and defeated by Buona* 
parte — This Victory terminates Napoleon's Career in Egypt. 
'-'Views of his Situation there after that BatUe. — Admirai 
Gantheaume receives Orders to make ready for Sea^On 
the 9Sd August, Napoleon embarks for France, leaving 
Kkber and Menou first and second in Command of (he Army 
-^Arrives in Ajacdo, in Corsica, on the SOth September^ 
and lands at Fr^us, in France, on the 9th October. 

The retreat from before Acre was conducted with 
equal skill and secrecy, though Buonaparte was com- 
pelled to leave behind his heavy cannon, which he 
either buried or threw into the sea. But by a ru- 
mour which long prevailed in the French army, he 
was alleged to have taken a far more extraordinaiy 
measure of preparation for retreat, by destroying with 

8 
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opium the sick in the hospitals, who Could not march 
along with the army. 

This transaction is said to have taken place under 
the following circumstances. The siege of Acre be- 
ing raised on the 5^0th of May 17999 the French ar- 
my retreated to Jaffa, where their military hospitals 
^ad been established during the siege. Upon tltfb 
S7tb, Buoniqiarte was under the necessity of conti- 
nuing his retreat, and in the meantime such of the 
patients as were convalescent were sent forward on 
the road to Egypt, under the necessary precautions 
tar their safety. There remained an mdefinite num- 
ber, reaching at the greatest computation to be- 
twixt twenty and thirty, but stated by Buonaparte 
himself to be only seven, whose condition was despe- 
rate. Thdbr disease was the plague, and to carry them 
onward, seemed to threaten the army with iisfeotion ; 
while to leave them behind, was abandoning them to 
the cruelty of the Turks, by whom- all stragglers and 
prispners were cruelly murdered, often with protract* 
ed torture. It was on this occasion that Buonaparte 
submitted to Desgenettes, chief of the medical staff, 
the propriety of ending the victims^ misery by a dose 
of opium. The phy siciop^ answered, with the heroism 
belonging. to his profession, that his art taught him 
how to cure men, not how to kill them. 

The proposal was agreeable to Buonaparte^s prin- 
ciples, who, advocating the l^ality. of suicide, na- 

TOL. IV. H 
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torally might beliere, that if a man has a r^t to 
reUere himself of intderaUe evik by dsfiritiiig hiin- 
self of lifb» a gieneral or a montfeb may deal forth 
thart; moarare to his soldiers or satgects> whidi he 
wwUl think it adymUe to act upon in his own csm 
It was ooBsistenti also, i^th hiscbaraete^ rather to 
iook at results than at the measures whieh were to 
produce them, and lio oonsider in mapy cases the 
end as an excnse for die means, ^f I would havse 
desised anch a jrd&dT for myself, in the same oiiciua^ 
stancesy^'^he said. to Mr Warden. To O'Meant be 
affirmed, ^^ that he would Jiaye taken such astep evmi 
with respect jto his own son.^ The fallacy of tins 
resuming is d^^monstiaUe ; but Buonaparte waa sa^ 
ved from acting «i it Igr the reastance of Det^enettea. 
A rear-guard waa lefk to protect these nnhappy men.; 
and the English found some of them atire, who, tf 
Desgenettos had been more compliant, would have 
beoi poisoned by their physician. If Buonapavtewaa 
guilty ; of entertaining such < a purpose^ wfaetheK,.en. 
tertained from in&fferenoe to human lifey oarifiEom 
wild and miscUrected ideas of humanity, he. met an 
Impropriate punidhm^i in the general belief which 
loDg stibdatod, th«t Ae deea had been actually cat- 
ried into execution, not in the p»8ons of a few exfir 
ring wretches only, but upon several hundred meo. 
Miot says the report was current in the French army, 
■«^Sir Robert Wilson found it credited aa^mig^beir 
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offioera, iHien they becaae the English priMiMn,-^ 
and'Gouiit Lu Gatoa admits it was generally believed 
bytheseUym.' Bat though popular credulity eiged^ 
noeives whatever stecies aie macked by the horrihk 
aad wondeiAil, histsiyy on the contnury, den^ands 
direct endenieey and 4ihp leadstenof) of poweifiil aio« 
tores; tbt' whatever is beyond' the oidinasy boraidi of 
eiedabUily^ The^poisoniBgoffiveorsixhtuidkedmtti 
k neither easily managed nor easily Cfmoealed ; and 
why should the French leader have had recourse to il^ 
riace, like inany a retreating general befim hun^ lie 
had onily to leave the pati^its ftr whom he had not 
die Bttans of tranqportation? . To poism the sick and 
helpless^ must have destroyed his mitoest. with th^: 
lemamder of his soldiers ;. whereas, to have left them 
to th^ir £ste, was a matter too castoinary, and too 
much ooBsideied as a point of necessity, to erealis 
any discontent * amcrngtboaey whose iatfiirest» asw$A 
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* Miot gives a melancholy, but too true a picture, of the indiffer- 
ence with which soldiers, when on a retreat, regard the sufferings of 
those whose strength does not enable them to keq> up with the 
march. He describes a man, affected by the fear of being left to the 
cruelties of the Turks, snatching up his knapsack, and staggering 
after the column to which he belonged, while his glazed eye, uncer- 
tain motion, and stumbling pace, exdted the fear of some, and the 
ridicule of others. *' His account is made up," said one of his com- 
rades, as he reded about amongst them like a drunkard. *' He wiB 
not make a Irmg march of it," said another. And when, after more 



M that of their general; consisted in moring on as 
fast as possible. Again, had such a horrible expe- 
dient been had recourse to, it could not have esciq^ 
the knowledge of Sir Sidney Smith, who would not 
have failed to give the honid fihct publicity, were it 
only to retaliate upon Buonaparte for the scandabus 
accusations whichhe had drculated against the Bng- 
lish. But though he mentions vartous complauits 
which the prisoners made against their general, wd 
though he states himself to have found seven men aliye 
in the hospitals at Jaffa, (being apparently the very, 
persons whom it had been proposed to dispatch by 
opium,) he says not a word of what he would doubt- 
less have told not unwillingly, had there been ground 
for believing it. Neither, among the numerous per- 
sons to whom the- truth must be known, has any one 
come forward since fiuonaparte^s fall, who could give 
the least evidence to authenficate the report other- 
wise than as a rumour, that had sprung out of the 
unjustifiable proposal which had indeed been made 
by Buonapartie to Desgenettes, but never acted upon. 
The same patient and impartial investigation, there- 



than one fall, he at length became unable to rise, the observation, 
that '^ he had taken up his quarters," was all the moan which it 
was thought necessary to make. It is in these cases, as Miot justlj 
obsenpcs, that indiffewnce and selfiohness become univezsal ; and he 
that would be comfortable must noanage to rely «n his own exer- 
tions, and, above all, to remain in good heakh. 
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fore, which' cotnpek us to record that the massacre of 
the Turkish prisoners in cold Uood is fitUy proved, 
induces us to declare, diat the pMsosing of the sick 
at Jaffa has been affirmed without sufficient evidence. 

Buonaparte continued his retreat firom Syria, an- 
noyed by the natives, who harassed his march, and 
retaKating the injuries which he received, by plun- 
dering -and burning the villages which lay in the 
course of his march. He left Jaffa on the 28th May« 
and upon the 14th June re-entered Cairo, with a re- 
putation not so much increased by the - vtctofy M 
Mount Tabor, as diminished and sullied for the time 
by the retreat from Acre. 

Lower Egypt, during the absence of Buonaparte, 
had remained undisturbed; unless by partial insur- 
rections. In one ofthese an impostor jprsonated that 
mysterious individual, the Imaum Mohadi, of whom 
the Orientals believe that he is not dead, but is 
destined to return and combat Antichrist, before the 
consummation of all things takes place. This pre- 
tender to supernatural power, as well as others who 
placed themselves at the head of insurrections with- 
out such high pretensions, was completely defeated ; 
and the French showed the greatest severity in pu- 
nishing their followers, and the country which had 
fomished them with partizans. 

In Upper Egypt there had been more obstinate 
contention. Murad Bey, already mentioned as the 
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ablest chief of the Mtfudnkes, had BMiinteined himi- 
idf in thm country irith- a depee of boUbess waA 
iagacity, whidigave the Friench much treuUe* Hia 
fiae force of cavaby^ eiud>led bitoi to odTaaoe or ro- 
treat at pleaadte^ and bi8*peifiM)l aequaiatance with 
the odaolry added mock to his adtaatage. 

Deaaait, ewt againat Murad after the batde of 
ihe Pyratnida, had ugtm defeated the Maaaehike 
duef at Se^an, irfaere was once more made mi- 
dent die sapeiiontjr of Ewrofmifti diidpUBe over the 
^alpwr of the irregular ea^ry of the East SlaUthe 
destnietioiiof the enterprisiii^ Bey was &r from-eom- 
plete. Reinforced by a body of eavdiy, Dessaiz, in 
Aemonfth of Decemb^ 1798, again attackedhim, and, 
aifter aniimber <»f eBtoouuteie^ tenmnaiting generally 
to ite adTantage of the French^ the remaining Mamo- 
hhes, with their alUes the Arabs, weie ait I^bd^ cob^ 
pelled to taloedidter in ihe Desert. EgyptaeemedrOn- 
iiiely M the command of the French ; and Cosseur, a 
aea^port'bn the Red Sea, had been taken possession 
of by aflotillaj fitted oat to command that gul£ > 

Three or four weeks after Buonaparte's retum firom 
Syrm, this flattering state of tranquillity seemed on 
the point of bemg disturbed. Murad Bey> reenter- 
ing Upper Egypt with his Mamelukea and allies, 
descended the Nile in two bodies, one oceupyiog 
€«cb hink of -the wress Ibrahim Bey, fimncrly his 
partneir in ijae government of Egypt, made a eorre- 
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njpdndiiig mdvemenC towards the frorti 6w of Syria,' 
aaif to eoBBiniaiicate withthe rif^t-handditiaioii tdf 
Murad^s anny. La Grange was dispatched agttiiaC 
the Mamdnkes wlio beeaped tke right tiank, while 
M tffat mMrelied against those who, under the Bay 
IdmseU; were descoidbigihtf Nile. The French w«ra 
entertamed at the idea df thief two MiSMtt, as Ih^ 
teimed them, ftmn the sinSaiity lof thrir names, 
nieelii^ stfd eAeountering each other ; but theMa- 
mMie Muad letrteted 1)efore' .Le Bmu'S4bipe^ 
— Ae'handsome tfteidsmafi-^-df the Bpenrii aamyi 

• Meantiflie die tiauieiif thb inciMioti ima eKptaoh 
ed by the appeiaratfee of a Toiidsk fleet off Akkan- 
drifts idio disembarked «igli«eeii i^^oosaHd laieii*/*! 
Aboakir. Thk Torkish amq^ Assessed tbemaeltes 
of the fort, and proceeded to &rtify theassdmi^'^z* 
pWJ^g'th^ aittfaL Df dMi Mamelukes, aeeording to 
Am ^laa wl|i(3i had ptevioosly JbesH adjusted £ir «i» 
peHfli|f :the FraichflNnn Egypt This nem reached 
BmmapiHrte qaear' the Pyramidfls to wUdi he had ad^ 
iwaeed, m wier ta tesasaidie destnmtioA' of Mumd 
Bey. T^amral tf the-afagk|.iastmdy^iiyal1iH^ hhn 
te'Alekatidfiii^ whenoekB^aiaidied'tD Aboddr tQr»» 
pii ite invadecsc. He j^iiiied his anny^ whicbhid 
assenbbd fiom^iatl pohils wfthinaahortdistanoeof 
fher Tta^ofth eampi find JMB en^laj^Kt late*«ii the 
flight m^angf f iqpniittonrfbr die baftde:<tti:die^nnt 
BKNnBhig. Minat was alone irath Buonaparte, when 
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the iMi suddenly made the oraculair dedaratioii^ '' Go 
how it irill, this battle will deeide the fate of the 

^^ The fiite of this anny, at least/' repUed Muvat, 
who did not compitehend Buonaparte^s secret mean- 
ing; „ Buf the Turks are without horse, and if evar 
infiintry were charged to the teeth by cavalry^ they 
shall be so charged to-morrow by mine.*^ 

NapCriLeon'^s meaning, however, . referred not, to 
Egypt alone, but to Europe ; to which he piobably 
already meditated an unexpected return, which must 
have been prevented had he not succeeded in obtain- 
ing the most comjdete triumph over the Turks. The 
leaving his Egyptian army, a dubious step at best, 
would have been altogeth^ indefensible had there 
remained an en^ny in thdr front. 

N^t morning, bdng the ^th Jidy, Btumaparte 
commenced an attack on the advMieed posts of the 
enemy, and succeeded in driving them in upon the 
main body, which was commanded by Seid Mustapha 
Pacha. In their first attack, Ae French were emi- 
nently successfiil, and pursued the fugitive Turks 
to their entrenchments, doing great execution. But 
when the batteries opened upon them from the trench- 
es, while they were at' the same time exposed to the 
fire fit>m the gun-boats in the bay, thdr itnpetuosity 
was checked, and the Turks sallying out upon them 
with their muskets slung at thrir backs, made such 
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liairoc amoBg the French with their sabres, poniards, 
and pistols, as compelled them to retreat in their 
turn. The advantage was lost by the eagerness of 
the barbarians to possess themselves of the heads of 
their fallen enemies, for which they receive a certain 
reward. They direw themselves confosedly out of 
the entiendiments to obtain these bloody testimonials^ 
and were in considerable disordiSr, when the French 
suddenly rallied, charged them with great fury, drove 
them back into the works, and scaled the ramparts 
along widi them. 

Murat had made good his promise of the prece- 
ding evening, and had been ever in the front of the 
battle. When the French had surmounted the en- 
trenchments, he formed a column whid reversed the 
position of the Turks, and pressing them with the 
bayonet, threw them into utter and inextricable con- 
fiision. Fired upon 9jad attacked on every point, 
they became, instead of an army, a confused rabble, 
who, in the impetuosity of animal terror, threw 
themselves by hundreds and by thousands into the 
sea, which at once seemed covered with turbans. It 
was no longer a battle, but a massacre ; and it was only 
when wearied with slaughter that quarter was given 
to about six thousand men — ^the rest of the Turkish 
army, or^mally consisting of eighteen thousand, pe- 
rished on the field or in the waves. Mustapha Pacha 
was taken, and carried in triumph before Buonaparte. 
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The Imughty Turk haid not Umt his pii^ with hb 
jRkrttmes. *^ I will take cttre lo infena the Saltan^'' 
Mid the yrkitat, meaaii^ to be ^ourteeiu^ ^ of Ae 
oourage you dkpkyed in this battle, Aoogh it has 
been your mkhap to leee it^ 
' ^ Thou may'st sa^e tbys^the iroiiUe,^ a^nrw* 
ed the'priscmerj haughtily ; ^* my master knows me 
better than thoti casist^ • 

Buonaparte leturned in triumjih %o Caizo on the 
9th August; haring, however, us ktt ieontimcd. to 
represent himself friendly to the Ported pi^'mmhf 
set on feot a negotiafj.(m for liberation of the Turk- 
bh jirisOBfers. '' 

This splendid and most decisive tietory of Aboo^ 
iaat eoiicluded Napblcien^s career in the East. It 
was iMperlouiily necesaary, ere he codhl have 'ven- 
t&^ to <^t the caHiianaffid of Ins atmy, with the hope 
of preserving Ms credit with thepublic; and it enii'- 
bled him to plend that he left Egypt for tte time in 
absolute security. 

His military viewd^ had hideed been unifonnly suc- 
icessfol X and Egypt was imder the dommion^f Franee 
as completely as the swdrd iiduld ItUtgect it^ For tmo 
years afterwards, like the Mong man m the parable, 
iSiey kept the house whidh they had t^tfn, \miSL in 
there came a stronger, by whom they were finally 
aiid forcibly eixpellkt. • 
' But diough the victory over the Turks afibrded the 
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Wreath fohr Ae time trndistiffbed poBsessidn of Egypt^ 
the ntnation of Buonaparte no longer permitted 
Um those brilliant and immense proipects, in whioh 
hid imaginatiott loved to hixnriate. His troops were 
eonstderaUy weakened, and the miaearriage at Acre 
dw^ on the leoollection of the sunivoia. The 
marob upon Constantinople was now an impossibility^ 
that to India an empty dream. To establish a IFrendi 
eolony in Egypt, of which Buonaparte sometiiAes 
talked, and to restore the Indian traffie to the shores 
of the Red Sea, thus sapping the sources of Britbh 
prosperity in India, was a woA for the time of peace, 
when the necessary communication was not impeded 
by the naral soperiority bf England. The French 
General had established, indeed, a Chamber of Com- 
inerte ; but' what commeirGe could take place from a 
dosely blockaded harbour ? Indeed, even in a more 
propitious season, the establishment of a pacific co- 
lony was no task for the ardent and warlike Napo- 
leon, who, although his active spirit was prompt in 
striking out commercial schemes, was not possess- 
ed of the patience or steadiness necessary to carry 
them to success. It follows, that if he remained in 
Egypt^ his residence there must have resembled the 
ffltUadon of a governor in a large city, threatened in- 
deed, but as yet ih no danger of being besieged, where 
the only fame which can be acquired is that due to 
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prudent and patient vigilance. This woaild be a post 
Avhich no young or ambitious soldier would covet, pro- 
viding he bad the choice of being engaged in more 
active service. On the other hand, from events which 
we shall endeavour to trace in the next chapter, there ' 
opened a scene of ambition in France, which pennit- 
ted an almost boundless extent of hopes. and wishes. 
Thus Napoleon had the choice either of becoming a 
candidate for one of the greatest prizes which the 
world afforded-— the supreme authority in that fine 
country— (» of remaining the governor of a defensive 
army in Egypt, waiting the arrival of some new in- 
vwlers-— English, Russians, or Turks, to dispute his 
conquest with him. Had he chosen this latter line of 
conduct, he might have soon found himself the vassal 
of Moreau, or some other military adventurer, (per- 
haps from his own Italian army,) who, venturing on 
the course from which he had himself withdrawn, 
had attained to the government of France, and might 
soon have been issuing orders from the Luxembourg 
or the Tuilleries to General Buonaparte, in the style 
of a sovereign to his subject. 

There remained to be separated those strong 
ties, which were formed betwixt Napoleon and the 
army which he had so often led to victory, and 
who unquestionably thought he had cast his lot to 
live or die with them. But undoubtedly he might 
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pftUiate fais departure by the consideration, that he 
left them Ttctorious over their boastful enemy, and 
without the chance of being speedily summoned to 
the field ; and we can see no reason for supposing, as 
has been alleged, that anything like fear had an in- 
fluence in indudng Napoleon'^s desertion, as it has 
been termed, of his army. We cannot, indeed^ give 
him credit for the absolute and pure desire of serving 
and saving France, which is claimed by his more de- 
voted adherents, as the sole motive of his return to 
Europe ; but we have no doubt that some feelingr of 
this kind— to which, as we are powerful in deceiving 
oursielves, he himself might afford more waght than 
they deserved — ^mingled with his more selfish hopes> 
and that he took this important step with the desire of 
serving his country,, as well as of advancbg his own 
interest. Nor shouH it be forgotten, that the welfiure 
even of the Egyptian army, as well as his own ambi- 
tious views, required that he should try his fortune at 
Paris. If he did not personally exert himself there, 
it seemed highly probable some revolution might take 
place, in which one of the consequences might be^ 
that the victors of Egypt, deserted by their country- 
men, should be compelled to lay down thear armsi 

The circumstances in which Buonaparte^s resolu* 
tion is said to have originated, as related by himself, 
were singularly fortuitous. Some intercourse took 
place with the Turkish iieet, in consequence of his 
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M&diiig tbe woimded Turks on boird» and Sir Sidney 
Snitb) bjr- way of t«intiii% the Ereneh general yikh 
Ae sacoesaetof the Ruaaiane in Italy^ aent him a set 
ef newvpapers eontauung «n acotmnt of iSuwairow^a 
victories, bxlA a deplorable idew of the Frmdi ftffittra 
on the continent If we may. trust other authorhiesy 
howeveTy to be quoted' in their piopet pkee, he al« 
Yeady knew the state' of affiurs, both in Italy and 
£rance,l^ his own secret correspondence with Parian 
informing him notonly of the militai^ renrerses which 
the armies of the hitter country had sustained, bulof 
the state of parties, and of the public mindy— -intelli^ 
gence of greater utility and accuracy thui.could have 
been communicated by the English newspapers*. . 
^ HowsoevOT his information was derived, Buona- 
|Murte lost natime in acting upon it,, with all the $9? 
ereey which a matter i^ such impcortance rehired* 
Admiral €rantheaume, who had been with the. amy 
ever amce the destruction of the .fleet, recrired the 
GreneraTs orders to make ready for sea, mth all po»- 
nble^dispatch,. two frigates then lying in the har- 
bour of Alexandria. ■ e ■' 

. Meantime^ determined to preserve his cre£t with 
the Institute, and to bring, evidoice of what he 
had dene for the cause of science^ Buonaparte com- 
manded Monge, who is said to have su^ested the 
expedition, and the accomplished Denon, who b&- 
came its hiiftoiian, with Becthollet, to prepare to 
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acoempaliy him to Alezanclritt. Of militiuy chicfr, 
he wwlecled the Genetiik Berthier^ IMbiamt^ Lmmet^ 
liCaiinioiit, Deisaix, AmdtesMjj and Beodem^. the 
bo«t aoiel; moat attached, of h^ o&;eE& He left 
Caicaaa aoenas he heard the fngates: were .xeady 
and the. sefr epen^.makiAg a /?wl to tbeIM[ta<the 
pretext of his touEi; Eleber and Menim^ inphiom :he 
meant ^ to leaye £cst and 8eeond:.in command, were 
iqppeinted tameet himtot. Alexandria. -. But hp had fat 
i^tC^kfT/widi d»eilatter only^.. ; i. . .• ^^ 

i JQebcr, an exoeUent soldier, and a man of eondk 
deiablct pacify was mudi diqpleaaed at theihastymd 
diaofdered manner in whidi th»4N>mmand of^an ha^ 
pfictant proivince, and ftdiminiahed asmyj were thmi|t 
\if»n him, and xemonstrated, in a letter to the Di- 
rectory, upon .the several points of the pnUic semoe, 
wUeh, hy iiis conduct 4m this occasioB, Buonaparte 
had neglected oc endangered. Napoleon aft^mraide 
laboured hard to answer the accnsatioBepwIuch these 
remonstrances i^iplied, and to p^ye, that^ in leairmg 
the. EgyptiiULaimy, he had no intention Qfabandm** 
iog iti$ on the contrary^ that he intended either to 
return in person, or to send powerfiil suceoaxe. 
He blamed Gantheaume, at a later period, for not 
haying made his way firom Toulon to Alexigsidria, 
with xeinfbueements and suppKes. But Buonaparte, 
slew to see what contradictec^ a favourite^ project, 
could never be made, to believe, unless when in the 
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yeiy act of experiencing it, that the flaperiority of • 
the British naval power depends upon circumstances 
totally different from those which can be removed hy 
equal course, or even equal skill, <m the part of the 
French naval officers, and that until it be removed, 
it will be at great hazard that France shall ever at- 
tempt to retain a province so distant as Egypt. 

Napoleon left behind him a short proclamation, 
apprismg the army that news of importance from 
Fran<:e had recalled him to Europe, but that they 
should soon hear tidings of him. He exhorted 
them m the meantime to have confidence in their 
new commander, who possessed, he said, his good 
opinion, and that of the government, and in these 
terms he bade them farewell. Two frigates, La MuU 
ron and La Carere, being ready for sea, the General 
onbarked from an unfreqi^ntcd part of the beach on 
the 23d August. Menou, who had met him there, 
came to Denon and others, who had attended the ren- 
dezvous without knowing exactly its purpose, as they 
were gazing in surprise at the unusual sight of two 
French frigates ready to put to sea, and inform- 
ed them with agitation that Buonaparte waited for 
them. They followed as in a dream ; but Denon had 
already secured that mass of measurements, dranfings, 
manuscripts, and objects of antiquarian imd scientific 
curiosity, which afterwards enabled him to complete 
the splendid work, which now contains the only per* 

10 
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numenl cgt uiflfiil fruki of Ae memoraiile exg^di&m 
to Egypt 

Ere the fingaloB vere ftr fiom Ifmd, they were re- 
(Hwiioitred by wi English conrette^ a oircumiUiiee 
which seemed .of evil augury. Buonafiarte nwand 
)m oompfudons, by his usual alhimns to his own 
destiny* <^ We will arriye saft,'" he said; ^^ Fortune 
will never dbandon us-*--we will amve sab in d^ 
q^ite of the enemy .^ 

To avoid die En^^isb eruisers, the vessels coasted 
die shores of Africa, and the wind was so eontiaiy, 
that they made but an hundred leagues in twenty day*. 
During this time Buonaparte studied alternately the 
BiUe and the Koran, more solicitous, it seemed, about 
t^e hist<»7 of the countries which he had left behmd, 
tluui the part which he was to play in that to whkh he 
was hastening. At length they ventured to stand 
northward, and on the SOth Septmnbcr, they entered, 
by singular chance, the portof Ajaocio in Corsica, and 
Buonaparte found himself near his native city.* On 
the 7th October, they again put to sea, but, upon ap» 
proaching the French coast, they found themsd ves in 



* The natives came off in numbers to see tiieir iUiistriOttf oona- 

tiyman, but as he does not appear to have landed| his transient pre* 
sence in the harbour formed no exception to what is said in vol. III. 
p. 23, c^ his not revisiting his own country. 
VOL. IV. I 
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the neighbourhood of a squadron of English men-of- 
war. The admiral would have tacked about, to return 
to Corsica. ^* To do so,^ said Buonaparte, ^^ would 
be to take the road to England — I am seisking that to 
France.^^ He probably meant that the manoeuvre 
would attract the attention of the English. Th^ 
kept on their course ; but the peril of being captured 
seemed so imminent, that, though still several leaguesr 
from the shore, Gantheaume proposed to man his 
long-boat, in order that the General might attempt 
his escape in her. Buonaparte observed, that that 
measure might be deferred till the case was more 
desperate. 

At length, they passed, unsuspected and unques- 
tioned, through the hostile squadron, and on the 9th 
October, at ten in the morning, he on whose fate the 
world so long seemed to depend, landed at St Rapheau, 
nearPrejus. He had departed at the headof apowerfiil 
fleet, and a victorious army, on an expedition design- 
ed to alter the destinies of the most ancient nations 
of the world. The result had been far from commen- 
surate to the means employed — The fleet had perish- 
ed — ^the army was blockaded in a distant province, 
when their arms were most necessary at home. He 
returned clandestinely, and almost alone ; yet Provi- 
dence designed that, in this apparently deserted con- 
dition, he should be the instrument of more exten- 
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me and more astonishiiig changes, than the efforts of 
the greatest conquerors had ev^ before been able to 
effect upon the dvilized world. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Retrospect of PMie Events since the d^MHure of Napoleon 
fw Egypt* — invasion and Conquest of Stdtaterland, — Sei^ 
zure of Turin, — EapulHon of the Pope. — The Neapolitans 
declare War against France-^^are defeated — and the French 
enter Naples.^^Disgracrful Avarice exhibited by the Diree- 
tory^^particularly in their Negotiations with the United 
States of America — Are unsuccessful, and their shame made 
puhlie, — Russia comes forteard in the general Cause — JETer 
Strength and Resources. — Reverses of the French in Italy, 
and on the Rhine,^^Insurrections in Belgium and HoUand 
against the French,^— Anglo-Russian Expedition sent to 
HoUand, — The Chouans again in tfie field. — Great and uni» 
versal Unpopularity of the Directory, — State of Parties in 
France. — Xato of Hostages. — Abbe Sieges becomes one of the 
Directory — His Character and Genius. — Description of tine 
Constitution proposed by him for the Year Three, — Ducos^ 
Gohier, and Moulins, also introduced into the Directory. — 
Family of Napoleon strive to keep him in the Recollection 
of the People. — Favourable Clumge in the Frenah Affairs,--' 
HoUand eva^suated by the AnglO'Russian Army, — Korsa^ 
kow defeated by Massena — and Suwarrow retreats before 
Lecourbe. 

When Napoleon accepted what was to be consi- 
dered as a doom of honourable banishment, in the 
command of the Egyptian expedition^ he answered to 
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thofe friendi who adiiied bim rather to ntay wad 
aMert a pve-tminent slatbn in the goremmetA at 
home, ^^ that the fruit was not ripe.^ The fleyentem 
laoBths, or theroabouts, of lus abaenee, had done moeh 
to oomidete the maturity which was ibtmerly iaQ|Nr* 
feet The Franeh gOf«ranieiit had oeased to be in. 
vtriably vietoriona, and at thnea had safined intevari 
changes, i^iich, instead of restoring the nadbnal bpn* 
fidence, had oidy indaeed a general expeolationi of 
some fiurther and decisiTe tei^olution, that should for 
e^er overthrow the Directorial system. 

When Bnonapa#te sailed for Egy pt^ he left Franoe 
at peace with Austria, and those negotiations pn>-. 
ceefing at Radstadt, which no one then doubted 
wotdd settle on a pacific footing the affiurs of Ger- 
many. England alone reminned bostUe to Franse; 
but the former being victorious on the sea, and the 
latter upon the land, it seemed as if the war must 
bmgttirii and die of itself, unless thei« had been ai 
third dement, of which the rivals might, have die* 
pnted the possessioQ. Bat though the niteifsts of 
FraneOf as well as of humanity, peremptorily de- 
manded peace, her rulers, foelii^ that tfaeir own tot- 
tering condition would be raideved stiH mote preca- 
rious by the disbanding their nnmienMis-atinies, re- 
solved to condnue the war in a new qnarter. 

UniitK the most flimsy and injurioas prclexts> 
they attacked the neutral States of Switaeriahd, so 
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tinunent for iheir modemtion ; aAd the Fr^icb tro&pa^ - 
levied in the name of Freedom, were sent to assail 
that country which had been so long her mountain 
fortress* The ancient valour of the Switzers was 
unable to defend them against the new discoveries 
in the art of war, by which the strongei^ defiles pan 
be turned, and therefore rendered indefensible. They 
foi^ht with their ancient courage, particularly the 
natives of the mountan cantons, and only gave way* 
before numbers and discipline. But these gallant, 
mountainous sacrificed more than thrice their own 
amount, ere they fell in their ranks, as became the 
countrymen of William TelL The French affected 
to give the Swiss a constitution on the model of their 
own, but this was a mere farce. The arsenals, fort- 
resses, and treasures of the cantons, were seized, 
without scruple or apology, and the Swiss Were 
treated in all respects like a conquered nation. The 
fate of this ancient and unoffending people excited 
deep and general fear and detestation, and tended: 
more perhaps than any other event, to raise the; 
animosity of Europe in general against France, a^ a 
country which had now phdnly shown, that her am- 
bition could be bounded by no consideration of justice 
or inter-national law. 

The King of Sardinia, who had first acknowled- 
ged the superiority of Buonaparte, and purchased 
hk existence as a continental sovereign, by surren* 
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dering all his fiirtresaes to France, and panritdi^ 
her troops to march through his country as their 
own, had surely some claim to forbearance; but now, 
without even a pretext for such violence, the French 
seised upon Turin, the capital of this their vassal 
monarch, and upon all his continental dominions, 
sending him and his family to the island of Ssr- 
dinia. 

Another vidam there was of the French grasping 
ambition, in whose fate the Catholic world was deep- 
ly interested. We have seen already, that Buonar- 
parte, though he despoiled the Pope of power and 
treasure, judged it more prudent to permit him to 
subsist as a petty prince, than, by depriving him of 
all temporal authority, to drive him to desperation, 
and oblige him to use against the Republic those spi- 
ritual weJEtpons, to which the public opinion of Catho- 
lic countries still assigned strength. But the Direc- 
tory were of a difPefent opinion ; and though the Popie 
had submitted passively to every demand which had 
been made by the French ambassador, however in- 
consistent with the treaty of Tolentino^ the Direc- 
tory, with the usual policy of their nation, privately 
ehcouTi^ed a party in Rome which desired a re- 
volution. These conspirators arose in arms, and, 
when dispersed by the guards, fled towards the hotel 
of Joseph Buonaparte, then the ambassador of the 
French to the Pope. In the scuflle which ensued^ the 
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moblmmioz wm inaidted^ hk life endBiigered-, and 
Genefal Dupliot actually killed by his side. Thns 
oulanqpe of eourae sealed iha fall nf the Pope, wkieh 
had probably loi^ been determined on» Expelled 
from his dominians^ the aged Kus VI. retired to 
Sienna^ more the object of reapeet and vieneraticm in 
Ua condition of a dethroned exile» than when hold- 
ing the semblance of authority by permission of 
France. In place of the PontifiTs government arof^e 
tl^ shadow of a nighty name^ The Roman Republic. 
But the Gauls weie in possessbn of the Capitol, nor 
did the ancient recolkctions» conneoted with the title 
of the new commonwealth, procure for the Romans 
meve independent authority than was possessed by 
any of the other cphem^al republican governments. 
In the £dl of the Pope, and ihe occupation of the 
Roman territories by a French army, the King of Na- 
fleasaw the nation whom hefeaired and hated, and by 
whom he knew he was omsidered as a desirable sub- 
jad of plunder, approach his frontiers, and become 
his nei^^boursw War he percaeiired was nnavoidaUe ; 
and he formed the res<dution to be the first in de- 
claring it. The Tictory ei Nelacm, and the interest 
which that disthEiguished hero acquired at what mi|^t 
be called a female court, with the laurels of the Nile 
foesh vpaa .his brow, confirmed the Neapolitan go- 
vernment in the readlution. Mack, an Auslriaii ge- 
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ncitl, who \mA ^t the refmiafioii of * greal taotidan 
lAd a giUlaat aoUier, was sral by the Emfiteor to 
diQcipUiiB and oommafbd die Neapolitan army* Nel- 
aen'a fidcoa ^e measmed the ttan^s worth at onee, 
<< General Mack,'' said he, '^ cannot move with- 
ouit five eaniagefr^I have formed my o{>inion-^I 
heiartily pray I may be miataken*'' He was noi mis* 
takan. The Neapolitan amy marched to Rome, was 
enoQiimtQned by the Frendi, fought just long enoi^ 
lo lose about forty men, then fled, abaadmiing guns, 
bi^ggage, arms, and everything besides. ^^ The Nea* 
potitan offieem did not kse much honour,'" smd Ndi- 
s^n^t '^ for God knows, they had little to ]ose«*4ibt 
they lost what they had.^' The prescient eye, which 
was as accurate by land as by sea, had also fineiseen 
the instant advance of the Fr^Mh to Naples. It 
took place aecoxdingly, but not unresisted. The na- 
ked rabble^ called Lazsar^, showed the miffit despe- 
cate ooorage. They attadked the Frencb ere tiiey 
came to the city ; and notwithstanding a mnttdcKous 
defeat, they held out Naples for two days widi thar 
irregijdar musk^ry only, j^ainst regular forces am{dy 
supi^ied with artilkry. What can we say of a coun- 
try, where the rabble are couri^ieous and the soldiers 
cowards ? what, unless that the higgler dasses, from 
whmn' the officers ate dboaen, must be the parties 
to be timwred. 
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The royal fiunily fled to Sicily ; and in Naples a 
new elaaaical-sounding goyernment was created at the 
command of the French general, — ^TheParthenopean 
Republic. The French were now possessed of aU 
Italy, excepting Tuscany, and that was exempted 
from their authority in name only, and not in effect. 

The French people, notwithstanding the success 
of these several undertakings, were not deceived or 
flattered by them in a degree equal to what probaUy 
their rulers expected. Their vanity was alarmed at 
the meanness of the motives which the Directory 
ezhibiled on almost every occasion. Even the das- 
zling pride of conquest was sullied by the mercenary 
views with which war was undertaken. On one oc- 
casion the veil was raised, and all Frenchmen who 
had feelings of decency, not to say of probity or ho- 
nour, remaining, must have held themselves disgra- 
ced by the venal character of their government. 

Some disputes existing between France and the 
United States of America, commissioners were seift 
by the latter country to Paris, to endeavour to re- 
store a good understanding. They were not pub- 
licly acknowledged by France in the character of 
ambassadors; but were distinctly given to under- 
stand, that they could only be permitted to treat, 
on condition that the States of America should lend 

to the Republic the sum of a million sterling ; to 

s 
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whkh was added, tbe unUcushuig demand of fifty 
thousand pounds, as a douoeur for the private pocket 
of the Directors. The astonishment of the envoys 
waa extreme at this curious diplomatic proposal, 
and they could hardly credit their ears when they 
heard it repeatedly and grossly urged. ^^ The es* 
sential part of the treaty ,"" stud one of the French 
agents, " is, iljhut de Canrgentr^H faut becmcoup^ 
Sargent ^ and to render the matter palatable, he 
told the Americans of other countries which had 
paid large sums to obtain peace, and reminded them 
of the irresistible power of France. The Trans- 
atlantic republicans, unmoved by these aiguments, 
stoutly answered, '^ That it belonged only to petty 
states to purchase independence by payment of tri- 
bute— -that America was willing and able to protect 
herself by arms, and would not purchase with money 
what she possessed by her powerful means of self- 
defence.^^ They added, ^^ that they had no power 
whatever to enter into »ay .engagements concerning 
aloan."^ 

The agents of France lowered their tone so far as 
to say^ that if the commissioners would pay something 
in the way of fees, they might be permitted to remain 
in Paris, whilst one of their number returned to Ame- 
rica to obtain instructions from their government ; 
but not even to that modification of bribery would the 
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AmerieaM listen. Tbey woald not, nceordiog to the 
etpeemium used in inoendiarj letten, ^< pot five pounds 
in a eertnn j^bee.^ The treaty became public, to the 
scandal alike of France and of Europe, which joined 
in regarding a govemm^it that made war on such 
base principles, as standing, in comparison to those 
who warred in the spirit of conquest, in the rdation 
of footpads to highwaymen. The only attempt made, 
by TaHeyrand towards explanation of this singalar 
transaction, was a shuffling iemA of the fact, whidi; 
be strengthened by an insinuation, that the states; 
ment of the American envoys was a weak invention, 
suggested to them by the English. 

Not to multiply instances, the rapadty and domi-^ 
neermg inscAence with which the IMrectory conduct^ 
ed themselves towards the new republics, who were 
at every moment made sensible of their total d^ 
pendence on the Great Nation — the merciless ex^- 
actions which they imposed, together with the ra^ 
pacious peculations of many of their gaierak and 
agents, made them lose interest almost as fast as 
th^ could acquire territory. Their fair pretexts of 
extending freedom, and the benefits of a Ubend go- 
vernment, to states which had been oppressed by the 
old feudal institutions, were now valued at no more 
than dkeir worth ; and it was seen, that the- only equa-^ 
lity which republican France extended to thec<mquet^ 
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fid com^xwh WAS to render «U dastes alike dogcaded 
aiid impovaiiihed. Tbu«,ihe8uccef6e8wfaicliWiehaT« 
.hastily enuiaenrted lathor ^idangered than Hvengih- 
e&ed the ^apise of France, as they rendered heir aai^ 
hition the otgect of fear and soapicion to all Europe* 
The Catholic natt<ma beheld the d^peadatim of the 
sapr&ne Phontiff with abborrenoe*— every king in fia* 
rope feared a omilsr &te with the sovereigne of Sar* 
duuaand Naptes^^-and, after the fate of Switaerlaad« 
no people x^ould rdy upon a peaceful, unoffending, 
and stnctly neutral character, a« ground suffidcflU to 
exempt them fiom French aggression* Thua a gene- 
ral dread and diBlike prqiared for a new ooalkioii 
Agraist France, in which Russia, for the first time, 
was to beeome an active co-<^rator. 

The troops of this powerful empire were eminently 
qualified for encountering with the French ; for, 
added to their hardihood, courage, and discipUAe, 
they had a national character — ^a distinction leas 
known to the Germans, whose subdivision into dif^ 
ferent states, often at war with each other, has in some 
degree diminished their natural spirit of patriotism. 
Accustomed also to warfistre on a great scale, and to 
encounter such an enemy as the Turk, the Russiana, 
while they understood the modern system of taetacs« 
were less servilely bigotted to it than the Austrians. 
Their ideas more readily went back to the natural 

6 
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and primitiye character of war, and they were better 
prepared either to depart from strict technical ndes 
tfiemselyes, or to see them departed from, and calcu- 
late the results. These new enemies of France, more- 
over, were full of confidence in their own character, 
and unchecked in their military enthusiasm by die 
frequent recollections of defeat, which clouded the 
spirit of the Austrians. Above all, the Russians had 
the advantage of being commanded by Suwarrow, one 
of the most extraordinary men of his time, who, pos- 
sessed of the most profound military sagadty, as- 
sumed the external appearance of fanatical enthu- 
siasm, as in society he often concealed his per&ct 
knowledge of good breeding under the show of extra- 
vagant buffoonery. These peculiarities, which would 
not have succeeded with a French or English army, 
gained for him an unbounded confidence among his 
countrymen, who considered his eccentric conduct, 
followed, as it almost idways was, by brilliant success, 
as the result of something which approached to inspi- 
ration. 

The united forces of Austria and Russia, chiefly 
under the command of this singular character, succeed- 
ed, in a long train of bloody battles, to retake and re- 
occupy those States in the north of Itaiy^ which had 
been conquered in Buonaparte^s first campaigns. It 
was in vain that Macdonald, whose name stood as 
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h%h anusng the Republican genertds, as his dianu^- 
ter for honour and rectitude among French states- 
men, marched from Naples, traversing the whole 
length of Italy, to arrest the victorious progress of 
the allies. After a train of stubborn fighting, it was 
only by displaying great military talent that he could 
extricate the remains of his army. Atlength the de- 
cisive and desperate battle of Novi seemed to exclude 
the French from the possession of those fair Italian 
provinces, which had been acquired by such expense 
of life. 

On the Rhine, though her defeats were not of such 
a decided character, France also lost reputation and 
territory. Jourdan proved no match for the Arch- 
duke Charles, who, having no longer Buonaparte to 
encounter, asserted his former superiority over infe- 
rior French generals. His Royal Highness finally 
compelled the French to recross the Rhine, while the 
Austrian generals Bellegarde and Hotze, supported 
by a Russian division under Korsakow, advanced to 
the line of the Limmat, near Zurich, and waited the 
junction of Suwarrow to occupy Switzerland, and 
even to menace France, who, in a great measure de- 
spoiled of her foreign conquests, had now reason to 
apprehend the invasion of her own territory. 
[ In the Netherlands, the French interest seemed 
equally insecure* Insurrections had already taken 
place in what they called Belgium, and it seemed 
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that the uatiy^s of these popnkras dislricti 
but opportunity and encouragement for a general re- 
volt. Holland, through all its proyinces, was equal- 
ly disaffected ; and the reports from that country €»« 
oouraged England to send to the coast on expedition^ 
oansisting of Britkh and Russian forces, to which 
two divisions of the Dutdi fleet delivered up tbek 
vessels, hoisting at the same time the colours of de 
Stadtbolder. Here was another risk of an imminent 
£md pressing description, which menaced France and 
its Directorial government. 

It remains to be added to the tale of these foreign 
calamities, that the Chouans, or Royalists of Bre* 
tagne, were again in the field with a number of bands, 
amounting, it is said, to forty thousand men in all. 
They had gained several successes, and, though fidi- 
ing short of the chivalrous spirit of the Vendeans, and 
having no general equal in talents to Charette, were 
aevertheless sufficiently brave and well commanded, 
to become extremely formidable, and threaten a re- 
newal of all the evils which had been oeeasioned by. 
the former civil war. 

Amidst these louring appearances, the dislike 
and disrespect with whidi the Directors were regard* 
ed, occasioned their bding loaded with every speeiet 
of accusation by the public It was not forgotten 
that it was the jealousy of Barras, Reubel, and the 
other Directors, which had banished from France 
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the most Baccessful of her generals, at the head of a 
gallant army, who were now needed to defend the 
provitices which their valour had gained. The battle 
of Aboukir, while it annihilated their fleet, had in- 
sulated the land forees, who, now cut off from all 
communication with their mother country, and sjiut 
up in an insalubrious province, daily wasted in en- 
counters with the barbarous tribes that valour, and 
those lives, which, hazarded on the frontiers of 
France, might have restored victory to their stand- 
ards. 

To these ilpbraiding co&plaints, abd general adcu- 
sations of incapacity, as well as of peculation, the Di* 
rectors had little to answer. What was a still greater 
deficiency, they had no party to appeal to, by whom 
their cause, right or wrong, might have been advo- 
cated with the stanch adherence of partizans. They 
had undergone, as we shall presently show, various 
changes in their own body, but without any altera-^ 
tion in their principles of administration, which still 
rested on the principle of Bascuh^ or see^saw,* as. 
it is called in English ; the attempt, in short, to 



* The term, it is scarcelj neoessary to say,- is deiived from the 
thildish amusement, where two boys swing at the opposite ends of a 
plank, moving up and down, in what Di Johnson calls ^ a redpro- 
catmg motion,'* while a third urchin', plsced on the centre of motion, 
regulates their movements. 

VOL. IV. K 
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govmi tiro coiitending, fiictioBs in the sjtate, by ha- 
liOAcing, the one against the other, without adhe- 
ting to either. In consequenee of this, mean. and 
temporising polic^^ which is always th4t of weak 
minds, the measures of the government were con- 
sidjered^ not with reference to the general welfare. (^ 
the state, but as they, should have effect upon ope ojr 
other of th^ parties by, which it was dinded*, It fo^« 
lowed aisoj that having no certain path, and. pjan, 
but reguliUini; their movements upon tbs wish.^to 
maintain an equality between the facdons, in OKdier 
that thqrmij^t preserve A^ authority, over both, 
tlie DirecUMTs had no ^ersonkl followers p|r suppofrters^ 
save that most sordid dass, who r^^ulate their politic^ 
on their interest, and who, though faithfiil adhjermt$ 
of every settled admmistration, perceive, by instincr 
tive sagacity^ the moment that their patrons are abouf 
to lose their offices, and «dera;t their cause on such 
occasions with all convenient «peed. 

Yet the Directors, had they been men of ta^nt^ 
integrity, imd character— above alL had they bee^ 
united among themselves, and agreed on one steady 
course of policy, might have governed France with 
little difficulty. The great body of the nation were 
exhausted by the previous fury of the revolutionary 
movements, had supped fiill, with politics, and were 
much disposed to sit down contented under any 
government which promised protection for life and 
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l&Mtfe who juidtedtO'^ mMMik^faklthfi^ icere^ 
maay^of thek becone liidiferCTtby «iriK^ 
was indided^'proiodnig tliatflpeddtf of gbtenmibiit,' 
s«n?<)8ed by' tkem motot sltiliAble le t&e liaUtf8ii9 
character of the French, shoiddh^ aj^i^i'-adbpUdJ 
M«gr irki^ wweoff thb opkdoii tew giMt ohjection 
to'iho Restoration of 4heBoaftMnuEs:£yr'fi^^ 
wi&'.thdr^righA^iBi^t mive aft- tIioseHop|^:eftdYe 
£niM cbdma wjach the-B^olc^tieti badairept «wayi 
a» w^ aa th^ pveteBiU)ib of tho eiaigMM 
theU^i^lte^I '' Thoaa^ho »let«iik^ siieh.s^tS^ 
me&ta w^raxaUed^illoiler^r-'Thtf atiote&t ^blood^ired' 
JEaeabinax;6uId hitodly be said td -exist. The^ nation 
had ^had « snifeit of Uood^^ and all partite lookdt 
biack with^difagust oU'die d^s ot^^B^bespie^ 3a^ 
ihere^ijted.a'kmd-of white Ja^Uhsr r mM who 
wcN»desiibag to vetdin »>k»ge proffOttidn ofdenkK 
era^k^ ^indple in Ae constitatiMr dfther that ihey 
wifjkM not rebeinico the ohHsieai'nailie of E-Repiibiic,^ 
ovbeeHQse tbeyten^M in 4&cir owntdentE^ to ^^dd 
at wis thederoe depoc^w^^^'oi^'beicauseih^y r^aaiy 
bdieTad4hat a^poteni^inibMitfn'^audh a'l^ntfin the^ 
foinia o^igOTeninient, ^was n^ssar/^cHr ih^^reser- 
viti(m<£<&heikf. Thb paiiy was greatly falftrior in 
nu»&ttri40itlie^ otheira^ <and they hid lost "dUsir au- 
thority Wefjtho'popidii^y^Jbymetos of 'whidi^^hey 
hiid aeUevei^ such eKluiges during the early periods 
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of the RevohilioD. But they were bold, enterpri- 
suig, actiTe ; and their chiefs, assoming at first the 
name of the Faatheon, afterwards of the Manege 
Club, formed a par^ in the state, which, from the 
character of the leaders, gave great subject of jea- 
lousy to the Dtrectorjr. 

The rapacity and insolent bearing of the Fveitch 
goyemment having, as we have se^, provoked a new 
war with Austria and Russia, the means to which the 
DirectcMs had recourse for maintaining it were a fcr^ 
oed loan imposed on the wealthy, which gaive alarm 
to property, and a conscription of two hundred thou* 
sand men, which was alike distressing to poor and 
rich. Both measures had been submitted to durii^ 
the- Beiga of Terror ; but then a murmur cost the 
complainer his head. The Directory had no such 
summary mode of settling grievances. These two 
last inflictions greatly inflamed die public discontent. 
To meet the general tendency to insurrection, they 
had recourse to a measure equally harsh and unpo- 
pular. It was called the Law of Hosj^es, by which 
the unoffending relatives of emigrants, or royalists,- 
suppqeed to be in arms, were thrown into prison, and 
rendered responsible for the acts of their connexions. 
This unjust law filled the pri)ions with women, old 
men, and children, — ^victims of a government which, 
because it was not strong enough to subdue insur- 
rection by direct force, visited the conseiiuenoes of its 
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own Weakness on age, childhood, and helpless fe- 
males. 

MeantiHie the £ssensions among the Diiectorft 
themselves, which continued to increase, led to va- 
rious dianges within thrir own body. When Buona- 
parte left Europe, the Directory consisted of Barras, 
Renbel, Treilhard, Merlin, Reveilliere-Lepaux. 
The opposition attacked them with so much fury in 
the Legislative Assemblies, Boulay de la Meurthe, 
Luden Buonaparte, Franfois, and other men of ta- 
lent leading the way, that at length the Directors 
uppeasc to havo become afraid of being made person- 
dly responsible by impeachment for the peculations 
of their agents, as well as for the result of the inso- 
lences by which they had exasperated the friends and 
aUies of France. Reubel, he whose character for 
talent and integrity stood most fair with the public, 
was removed from office by the lot which announced 
him as the Director who was to retire. It has 
been said some art was used to guide fortune on this 
occasion. His name in the list was succeeded by one 
celebrated in the Revolution; that of the Abbe Sieyes. 

This remarkable statesman had acquired a high 
i^utation, not only hy the acuteness of his metaphy* 
sical talent, but by a species of mystery in which he 
involved himself and his opinions. He was certain- 
ly possessed of great knowledge and experience in 
the affairs of France, was an adept in the composi* 
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tioii of i^m o<M9stimtuttis of all kinds, and had got a 
high character, as possessed of secrets peculiarly :his 
own, finr C9ii^ucti!^ the yessdcf the State aoudst the 
.stormsof BeyphitioB* The Abbe hai f^ mam^^ 
hisfQlitical reputaliw as n prodentrtrader does his 
jBtodc; andbgrshumuiig^yeiitoie.eitaiiytlj^ 
^ovid in ^my peat dqjree peril hia«»£^ he eatteild« 
4d,U kicthe public oi»iioii^ perhaps nui^ iarther tfiim 
his^parts justified* A temper lass daring in action tlilm 
^ldia^I^etapkyaM»d aps^ulatioi^'^ a conabd^nUe 
.ip^faidfer h$6 ^wn persoqal^e^, aeoorded wdU ^litii 
bi|L4KffiBGtedair><)fiiQFiBteiy andresery^ Imbella- 
>tiiQiial As^einbly he had made a g^^eat inipfiemeii^ ky 
bi|t pfvnpUet eqplidning the naiture of the Thisd 
^leftaf^; and^he )u4 the principal part in i^oenrisi; 
tbe.<iBiiioi| ^S the <ihree separate ^Estates into ^ Na- 
tional 4>^8ep(ibjly. A flajDolag patriot in VlQS^ihe 
VAtf4 for the death of ;the un&stanate Louis i and, 
9» iw reported, with hrutal levity, nring die^iQelebaa- 
lad <«ipi(«88ion, ^^ Mort sans ^099^ H^was^no 
kss 4istin(piiphed &r bringing foraraid the- import- 
ant measure Jbr divicfing Prance into 4^a]?tiifenls, 
an4 tjbua bleoding togetheir and j^cmftwinding-ill the 
^dent distinetiovA 4>f preinnees. ' A&sx 4bis pmod 
he b^oame passiye, and was Uttle heard^f during the 
B^gn of Tetrror ; lor he follcywed tjre tta^dm of Py- 
tfaagQsaa, and wershipped the Echo {only fiMind i^ 

secret and soUtary ^i^Uo^O when be heard the tem- 
pest blow hard. 
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After the letolution of 9tli Thennidor, Sieves came 
in ^ith the modbniteparty, and bad the merit to pro- 
pose the recaH of the members idio'bad been &rcibly 
ex^Ued by die Jacolnn fadfibn on the fiill of the 
Girondists. Be was one ofthe committee of eleyen, to 
Whom Vas cominiited the charge of fonmng tiie new 
ccMstitttfion, afterwards cdled that of the year Three. 
Tbi^ great metapbyeieal philosopher ahd politidan 
lihowed little desire to idiare with any colleagues 
flie'toil kaA honoiif of a iasl: to wbicb be esteemed 

■ p» * . 

mms^f excKisiTely competent ; and he produced^ 
accordingly, a modd entirely of his own composition, 
very ingenious, and evindng a wonderftdiy intimate 
acquaintance with political doctrines, together with a 
mtdtitude of nice balances, capacities, and disqualifi* 
cations, so constituted as to be checks on each other. 
As strongly characteristic of the genius of the man, 
we i^hall here give an account of his great work. 

His plan provided that the constitution, with its 
powers of judicature and of administration, should 
toanate from the people ; but lest, like that un- 
natural parent the sow, the people should devour their 
own nine farrow, the functionaries thus invested with 
power were to be placed, when erieated, out of the 
reach of the par^ts who had given them birth. 
The mode in which it was proposed to effect this, 
wfUi both sbgular «id ingenious. The oMce-bearers 
w^e thus to be selected out of three orders of the 
state, forming a triple hierarchy. - 1. Tbe citisens 
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of each commime were to name one-tenth of their 
number, to be called the Communal Notables. From 
these were to be selected the magistrates of the com* 
munes, and the justices of peace. 2. The Commu- 
nal Notables were again to choose a tenth part of 
their number, who were called the Departmental 
Notables. The prefects, judges, and provincial ad- 
ministrators, were selected from this second body. 
8. The Departmental Notables, in Uke manner, were 
to eleet a tenth of their number, computed tp amount 
to about six thousand persons ; and from this highest 
class o£ citizens were to be filled the most dignified 
and important tttuations in the state,-<<-the ministers 
and members of government, the legislature, the se- 
nate or grand jury, the principal judges, ambassadors, 
and the like. By this system it will be perceived, that 
instead of equality, three ranks of privileged citizens 
were to be established, from whose ranks alone cer^ 
tain ofiices could be filled. But this species of no- 
bility, or, as it was called. Notability, was dependant 
not on birth, but on the choice of the people, from 
whoQi) Aough more or less directly, all officers with- 
out exception received thdr commissions. The elec- 
tions were to take place every five years. 

To represent the national dignity, power, and glory $ 
there was to be an officer called the Grand Elector^ 
who was to have guards, a revenue, and all the ex- 
ternal appendages of royalty ; all acts of government^ 
laws, and judicial proceedings, were to run in his name^ 
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This species of Sdjhineani was to possess no part 
of the royal authority, except the right of naming 
two Consuls, one for peace, and the other for war ; 
and the farther right of selecting, from lists of candi- 
dates to be supplied by the three ranks of the hier- 
archy, the individuals who were to fill official situa- 
tions as thej should become vacant But having ex- 
ercised this privilege^ the Grand Elector, or Pro- 
jclaimer General, wasjiinctui officio^ and had no 
active duties to perform, or power to exercise. The 
two Consuls, altogether uncontrolled by him or each 
other^ were to act each in their own exclusive de- 
partment of peace or war ; and the other functionaries 
were alike independent of the Grand Froclaimer, or 
Elector, so soon as he had appointed them. He was to 
resemble no sovereign ever heard of but the Queen 
Bee, who has nothing to do but to repose in idleness 
and luxury, and give being to the active insects by 
whose industry the business of the hive is carried 
on. 

The government being thus provided for, the 
Abbe Sieyes^s system of legislature was something 
like that of France in the time of the Parliament* 
There was to be a Legislative Body of two hundred 
and fifty deputies ; but they were to form rather a tri- 
bunal of judges^ than a popular and deliberative assem- 
bly* Two other bodies, a Council of State on the part 
of the government, and a Tribunate of one hundred 
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deputies^ on tiie part of flie people, were to propose 
and jKscixBs measures in preseiice of tliis Legislative 
•Coundl, who then proceeded ^o adopt or reject them 
upon scrutiny and by vote, but without any orial de- 
livery of opinions. The Tribunate was invested 
with the right of guarding the freedom of the subjecti 
and denouncing to the Convocative Senate such mis- 
conduct of office-bearers, or ill^^osen measures, or 
Ul-advised laws, as should appear to them worthy of 
reprobation. 

But, above all^ Abbe Sieyes piqued himself upon 
the device of what he termed a Conservative Senate, 
wlndi, possessing in itself no power of action or legis* 
lation of any kind, was to have in charge the preser- 
vation of the constitution. To this senate was given 
the singidar power, of calling in to become a member 
of their own body, and reducing of course to their own 
state of incapacity, any individual occupying another 
situation in the constitution, whose talents, ambition, 
or popularity, should render him a subject of jealousy. 
' Even the Grand Elector himself was liable io this fate 
of absorption^ as it was cidled, although he held his 
etown of Cocaign in 'die common case for life. Any 
exertion on his part of what might seem to the senate 
an act of arbitrary authority, entitied them to adopt 
him a member of their own body. He was thus re- 
moved from his palace, guards, and income, and made 
for ever incapable of any other office than that of 
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a aewitor- Tliis Jugb pwBt of ,bp^ .y» CMogajig 
the Bf stem of checks -and balunm as far ^ it could 
well go. ■' ' 

The first gUupice of tbia ciiriop9 m^didnoiiiat h0^ 

coaviaced a practical poUticiaii tha( it wi# gieatfy 

too complicated and tedmioal to he camcii ifito .ef- 

j^ The ut^ity of laws coDiOBts in iJMr jb^^ of a 

ipharacft^ whidi conqi>elB the leepect fioi ohedience 4f 

those to whom the; relate. The yery 4^cacy ^f 

sndiiia ingQuops sdieme lend^red it incfipitde of ob- 

4wm|}g genenl ngvrd, smce ir iras top le^wed to be 

undeistood ss^ei^.profbiind pbibosp^ecs. • To the 

fert 0f line nation it must have bcien like » watich to 

# sarnge, who* being (oomitiwdid to fcgolate his 

^e if it, will probably pfEcfer to mslce itbe in«h 

^sbim oomspoiid with his indkyitfiontf, by putting 

bttdnrard and fiirwaid the index at pteasute. Ajmp 

of ordtnary talent and honesl disposilion an^ht haVe 

been disqtudified Icar public life by this doiAiine of 

absorptioiB, just i» a man ignoraiit of swimming would 

psrisfaifflungintdahike. But ^ stout swiinme^. would 

eafii^ gain ^he i3ioie$ and ^sn indiidduld Uke 3uoh- 

iM^arie wotdd set at defiance tbenaw 8|iecieii of ostta- 

dam, und dedin^ to 1^ neutralized bjr the aboorption 

of the senate. ' Aboye jeiII, the plan of the Abbe do- 

stroyed the trae printilple of natioicial representation^ 

by ikitrodudx^ a meCaphysicat election of meiiibers of 

le^slation, imtesd of one immediately derived from 

the diiAst vote of the people thmselfcs. In the 
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AUbe^s ikmlAc, tbe real and invaluable principle of 
popular representation was subtilized into smoke. 

For these, or other reasons, the commissioners of 
the year Three did not approve of the plan proposed 
by Sieyes ; and, equally dissatisfied with the consti- 
tution which they adopted, he withdrew himself from 
their deliberations, and accepted the situation of Am- 
bassador to Prussia, where he discharged with great 
ability the task of a diplomatist. 

In 1799, Sieyes returned from Berlin to Paris, 
full of hope to establish his own favourite model on 
the ruins of the Directoiidl Constitution, and, as a 
preliminary, obtained, as we have s«d, Reubers seat 
in the Directory. Merlin and Lepaux, menaced with 
impeachments, wereinduced to send in their resigna- 
tion. Treilhard had been previously displaced, on 
pretext of an informality in the choice. Instead of 
them were introduced into the Directory Roger Du- 
ces, a Modere, or rather a Royalist, with Gohier and 
Moiilins, men of talents too ordinary to throw any 
opposition in the path of Sieyes. Barras, by Mb ex- 
penses and his luxurious mode cif life, his <;ennexion 
with 8tock-jobb»8, and eneouragonent of peculation, 
was too much in danger of impeachment, to permit 
him to play a manly part. He truckled to circum- 
stances, and allied himself with, or rather sulgected 
himself to, Sieyes, who saw the time aj^roaching 
when the constitution of the year Threo must fall, 
and hoped to es^MBh his own rgected model in its 
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Stead. But the rerolttftion which he mediUled could 
only be executed by force. 

The change hi the Directory had destroyed the 
go^emment by bascule, or balance, and that in* 
termediate and trimming influence being remoyed, 
the two parties of the Modern and the Republicans 
stood full opposed to each other, and ready to try 
their strength in a scYcre stru^le. Sieyes, though 
no Iloyalist, or at least certainly no adherent of the 
House of Bourbon, stood, nevertheless, at the head 
of the Modern, and taxed his sagadty tot means of 
ensuring their victory. The Moder^ possessed a 
majority in. the Coimdl of the Ancients ; but the 
Socie^ of the Manq^, Bepublicans if not JaeoUns, 
had obtained, at the last election, a great superiority 
of numbers in the Council of Five Hundred. They 
were, sure to be in decided opposition to any change 
of the constitution of the year Three ; and such being « 
the case, those who plotted the new revolution, could 
not attempt it without some external support To call 
upon the people was no longer the order of the day. 
Indeed, it may be supposed that the ancient revolu- 
ticmary columns would rather have risen against 
Sieyes, and in behalf of the Society of the Man^e*. 
The proposers of a new change had access, however, 
to the army, and to that they determmed to appeal. 
The assistance of some military chief of the first re« 
putation was necessary. Sieyes cast his eyes upon 
Joubert, an officer of high reputation, and one of the 
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He was named by the Diieetorg to'the^oofBuundof 
the Xlepiartaaeiit 'jo£ Paii% hot shortljr afteSrWaa siiit 
tolta]gr,'wit]i.faopea<tliat^ acqubing a new fimd^oC. 
glinyhy fifaecUiig the progress of Suwanw^mightJ 
be yeiitnoKeBtted to fill the ptiblic'eye, andupfliience' 
t1|e gskienl miiid, in the cnais whisft <Sieyea looked* 
bk his assb^nbe. • Jot^bert lost his lifb,- h^enrer/ «i 
the |)ieM battle o£ l^Mmi finight betwixt hiip-aQd^ 
Swwiinow ^aiidWbppoitaiieljrdid lus d^th make''^ 
reoitf fe the ]iretetisk>i»-oJP Biiona|M»te^ that it 'has^ 
beeh^nimoafed|> certainljr without die Wast prebaiUU 
lily^ that lie did mtiai^ytlkB^xe^^t the AbsUi- 
ansy^ but by that of awasiiiM^hiied l^ the ftmHy of 
NapoEson, totabe-oat of &e way- a 'poweirfel 'oob^ 
petlt(Hr of^ tbmy l^th<3r« Tliis woii^ baWbeen agrak 
toitouis -come, sinoetheycooU nolher' reckon with' 
certiemity on- the arrrral of Buonaparte, nov upon his 
being 4idopted by Sieyes in place of Joubert^ 

Meanwhifei the* family of Napoleon omitted- no 
modb of keejMng his merits in public remembvanoe* 
Reperts from time id- time appeared in the papers 
te tliis.pusrpose,' as'when, to giire him eonsequence' 
dot^desdi t&ey pretended that the tew^ gmis.4>f 
London were fil^, and pubtic Mjbibmgs made^ upoA 
a import thai; Napoleon had b^ assasdnitted. Ma* 
datiie Buonaparte^ m the meanwhile^ lived at great 
expensef; and with much elegance, collecting aibund 
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w^^re lmt.iu^|i^toi9ed'to^tbQ.map9g^i)Mn 
intngue*' IfUC}e^.^uf)M|^r^^di<lill^sHdlhi^ 
M woi oK^itm m tjie QomiQl pf FiyeHundied^ tbad 

Qjow opposad^ with mu^ j ajdlflty, > ih^ xftnTWf iiu 
fiueiice of the democrats. J^fk Qttoml^aitey^ aisd^ 
% iDttjiiPf tfdeol^ aa^of an e^^e^knt ijiii]ractev» though \! 
ix\ii|cfa .afpey;^^ ^fter^ardt in PM9f)q;i^e|kce:c£..^ fiat 
ii^ Sp^ jiKng9ed,luili>y liU^tbfk)^^ lited Immi^ 
ta^j, s^w mu^^ oomp^, fiiid jia^tf^j^d m i»oted<f 
aooe in Fariyan^sq^ety; yfe ^m^^^t tbaf^lbte 
u^ reIati7ef|;,o^ Bi^opga^^j)U|e fgm^ i$m^^ Cemmh 
nif ajtiiig to Jam ,th^ sto^ pf :a£^ .io l^wfr, Aid die 

(^li}98^^I49}^.i^.f^<>i^4^ fpi: the eiemscf of hk di&» 
tingiiiflhfd talents. 

. The (X)i9i}Qn^ic«t)p^ l^ti«i&t Toulim and Alexash 
4r|ia was, fncLo^dy interr^iptie^y^ut not altiDgeihecbDO^. 
ken pf^.ap^.we haTO n^ dpiijbt 0i«(t .thb stragj^ of 
l^ties i^ the int^or, as weU as die gveat jdlsAsters 
o^ the frqn^rt had theiiiifuU influence in detiSind^ 
ning;Buo|iaEBrte:^]^|s:«[udd0^ret^ Hiot, though. 
i»iPP ycff PP»Jiye jtefinj JiM, named a Greek caUed; 
Bantbu)^^ as t}ie^,b^aipr pf >a^ Uttfsr fioili Joaqpb to 
hi?ll»5)tterj ogpvqrjisg^^^^ 4^jpprtant iintellig^e. 
"^I^fi j[^%^ M,9^pU3s.pf Foud)^ pretmd that that 
iDuiister purchased the secret of NapPleoh's return 
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being expected, from Josephine herself, for the sum of 
a thoiuuaid louis, and that the hmdii^ at Frejus'iras 
no surprise to him. Both these pieces of private 
history may be saiely doubted ; but it would be diffi- 
cult to convince VL& that Buonaparte took the step of 
quittmg Egypt on the vague intelligence afforded by 
the journals, and without confidential commmdca- 
tion with his own famdly. 

To return to the state of the French government. 
The death of Joubert not only disconcerted the 
schemes of Sieyes, but exposed him and his party to 
retaliation. Bemadotte was minister of war, and he;, 
with Jourdan and Augereau, were all warm in the 
cause of Bepnblicanism. Any of these distinguished 
generab was capaUe of leading the ndfitary force to 
compel such an alteration in the constitution as might 
suit the purpose of their party, and thus r^ersing 
the project of Sieyes, who, without Joubert, was like 
the head without the arm that should execute. Al- 
ready, Jourdan had made in the Coundl of Five 
Hundred a speech on the dangers of the country, 
which, in point of vehemence, might have been pro- 
nounced in the ancient hall of the Jacobins. He in 
plun terms threatened the Moderns with such a gene- 
ral insurrection as had taken place in the year 179?) 
and proposed to declare the country in danger. He 
was answered by Lucicn Buonaparte, Chenier, and 
Boulay, who had great difficulty to parry the impe- 
ls 
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tiMMtly wiA wUeli the motiaii wm ufged tewwd. - 
Though they succeeded in eludbg the danger, it vag 
adil five ftom bring o¥ir» sad Ae domoonte would 
probably bsro daitd MMpie despentt movoneDl, if 
npy tddilional revone had been lusiained <m dw 
fiMMilier. 

Bui aa if lh» cahuwitiee of France, which rf hUe 
had fiiUowed eaeh other in ipnek aucceadon, had at* 
tallied theur height of Ude, the affidra of that country 
b^faa all of a aodden to aaanno a nuare finrouvaUe 
aapeet The aoeeeaa of G^onoraJ Biuae in Holland 
against the Angl^Buasian army, had obliged die 
ianradera of Holland to retreat, and enter into a oao- 
^Rention fer evaooation of the ooontry on which they 
had made their descent. A dispute, or misunder- 
standing, having occurred between the E m p ei e t s 
of Austria and Russia, the Archduke Charles, in 
<»der, it was alleged, to repel an incursion of the 
French into the countries on the Maine, withdrew 
a great part of his army firom the line of the Lim- 
mat, which was taken up by the Russians under 
Eorsakow. Massena took the advantage of this 
imprudent step, crossed the Limmat,. surprised the 
Russians, and defeated Korsakow, whilst the formi- 
dable Suwarrow, who had already advanced to ccmi- 
municate with that general, found his right flank un- 
covered by his defeat, and had the greatest difllculty 
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in ezecoting a retrograde moTement before Gefieral 
Lecourbe. 

The newg of these sucoesses indueed the Republi- 
cans to defer their attack upon the moderate party ; 
and on so nice a point do the- greatest events hang, 
that had a longer period intervened between these 
victories and the arrival of Buonaparte, it is most 
probable that he would have found the situation of 
military chief of the approaching revolution, whidi 
became vacant on the death of Joubert, fiUed up by 
some one of those generals, of whom success had ez^ 
tended the fame. But he landed at the happy crisis, 
when the presence of a chief of first-rate talents was 
indispensable, and when no favourite name had yet 
been found, to fill the public voice with half such 
)oud acclaim as his own. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



General rejoicing on the return of Buonaparto-^He, mean-' 
« uihUe, geeiudee himeeifin Retirement and lAterature^-^Ad- 
vancee made to him on oil sidee. — Niapoleon coaleeeee with 
the Abbe Sieyee^ — Revolution of the IBth Brumaire-^Par^ 
ticulars of that Event — CkuSking Views of the Couneile of 
Ancients, and the Fif)e Hundred^-^Barras and his Cei" 
. Jeagues resign, leaving the whole Power in the hands ofNa^ 
poleon,^^Proceedings of the Councils on the 18M — and 19th, 
•^Sittings removed from Paris to St doud^-'Ruonaparte 
visits both on the latter Day^-^Wiolent Commotion in the 
Council of Five Hundred — Napoleon received with great 
hostility, menaced and assatdted, and finally, extricated by 
his Grenadiers, breathless and exhausted. — Lucien Ruona^ 
parte, the President, retires from the Rail with a similar 
Escort — Declares the Council of Five Hundred dissolved — 
Tltey are then dispersed by Military Force. — Various Ru* 
mours stated and discussed. — Roth Councils adjourn to the 
19th February 1800^ after appointing a Provisional Con'- 
sular Government f of Rvonapairte, Sieges, and Duces. 

Buonaparte had caused himself to be preceded 
by an account of his campaigns in Afiica and Asia^ 
in which the splendid victGory over the Turks at 
Aboukir enabled him to gloss oyer his bad success 
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in Sjnria, the total loss of his fleet, snd the danger of 
Malta, which was closely besieged by the English. 
Still, howerer, these dispatches could neyer have led 
any one to expect the sadden return of a general en* 
gaged on a foreign service of the utmost importance, 
who, without having a better reason to allege, than 
his own opinion that hia talents vere more essential 
to his country in France than in Egypt, left his army 

to ita fiiuri and c»xaet withQ^t either pidei? or pecmiuh 
skm fkm Im fgpmmmg^ to ^Fohuktoee hia sewioes 
wliere fehqr were not expeete^, or perhaps wished fbr. 

AoQth^v h A« ^909^ gixisw^stmwh or perhaps the 
aamegenmil a( ipoiJbM fmi^ of ^ B«ff4tiitiiai, 
would have been received hf the puMie with aliena- 
te, ftypwr, mi by the ^vermoent with s^jv^e in- 
fHory, if »Q| with dmwciatbnk 

0^ the contrary, sudti was* the general rdittiee on 
th§ talentiS q( BuopiipartQ,. th^t^ delighted to see him 
iim¥% pa wa tbov^hl^ «f adwg wbeMfoso, ov by 
whose aathofity he had returned. He was received 
iSke a victorious monarch re-ente^Qg his domkions 
9k \i^ ^W^ tme md plo^sw^ BeM w^#. ^¥«iy wb^re 
rung^ iHiRiikiatiene made^ a deliiiuiB o#joy agitated 
the public mind, and the messenger who carried the 
aows of bift diienabaiAiatioB t» Phrs, waasocemdas 
if h^ hadl brwght nenra <^ a battle gaiMd^ 

The haU of the ComMil of Fhm Hnndred ro.echo. 
•d with cssisft af motofjr* while ihe onitav mumruk 
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dng db6 ^toiifcs of Bnme tier ibe £ngikb, and 
MaMcBA oVvr die BlaamknWf dwdi «ip*A «he ttnpte 
bet of JBuoiiipMrte\i tdarn, «8 cf kttetesieqiidrtodi 
these successes. He was heard with shovte tif ^^ Ii<oig 
Hve (IieBepid>li0 !^ whidh, ad the eimit pnnrad^ was 
jm ezdamatum bit very mdiibraitly adapted to the 
eoeaiioiu 

JoB^idiiii^, afeid Joacph fiiloBaparte^ appriaed hy 
the igovenilneiit of Ae anival of Napelen, haetMed 
to ttwet ham ^en the road ; and his pn^icaa towenb 
Pans was etwy where attended bf Ae aanie gfeintail 
: aodamatioiia which had Mooted hka mX hilding. 

Themfetiibers of govertimeiit^ arimifi be imppiMd, 
idt dtatm and anxiety^ irfaidi th^ Mdbcvoaied to 
-oonceal^ under Ae aptHsaranoe of dilmig in the g&- 
■^»d joy. The amyal of a peteon so aniuentiai by 
hb ftme, ae decided in hiii chaiatiter^ engaged %ith 
no ftetaan, and pledged M le political ^fileni^ wee 
hhely to gmr victeny te oaeeir the other paJhty "who 
wereeontending far Bupeiietity^ as he ahmild htnuelf 
detefnune* TheeyeanfallnwilVeitenpeaNapeleon, 
while ina reserved and retiied nodeof life pref«nted 
any aMimte aoftidpatton lieing fbrmed nf die palet 
which he was liicely to take in the appreaduag eon- 
Yulsions of the state. While both parties might hope 
for his partirapatien and sncGOiiri neither ventured to 
call into qiieiftioil hia purpose^ or Ute anihotity by 
idddi he had left his atmy in Egypt, and appeared 
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thus uneacpectedly in the capital. On the contrary, 
they courted him on either hand as the arbiter, whose 
decision was likely to have most influence on the state 
of the nation. 

JNapoleon, meanwhile, seemed to give his exclu- 
:sive attention to literature, and, having exchanged 
the usual visits of form with the ministers of the Re- 
public, he was more frequently to be found at the 
Institute, or discussing with the traveller Volney, 
and other men of letters, the information which he 
had acquired in Ejgypt on science and antiquities, 
than in the haunts of politicians, or the society of the 
leaders of either party in the state. Neither was he 
to be seen at the places of popular resort— he went 
into no general company, seldom att^ided the thea- 
ires, and, when he did, took his seat in a private box. 

A public.entertainment was given in honour of the 
General in the church of St Sulpice, which was attend- 
ed by both the Legislative Bodies. Moreau shared 
the same honour, perhaps on that account not the 
jnore agreeable to Buonaparte. Jourdan and Au- 
gereau did not appear—a cloud seemed to hang over 
the festival— Napoleon only presented himself for a 
very short time, and the whole was over in the course 
of an hour. 

To the military, his conduct seemed equally re- 
served—he held no levees, and attended no reviews. 
=Wbile all ranks contended in offerbg their tribute 
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of ikppbusey he turned in silence from receiving 

them. 

In all this there was deep policy. No one knew 
better how much popular applause depends on the 
gloss of novelty, and how great is the difference in 
public estimation, betwixt him who appears to hunt 
and court acclamations, and the wiser and more dig- 
nified fiivourite of the muldtude, whose popularity 
Ibllows after him and seeks him out, instead of being 
the object ofhis pursuit and ambition. Yet under this 
still and apparently indiffSerent demeanour. Napoleon 
was in secriet employed in collecting all the infinrma- 
iion necessary concerning the purposes and the powers 
of the various parties in the state ; and as each wa6 
eager to obtain his countenance, he had no difficulty 
in obtaining full explanations on these points. 

The violent RepuUicans, who possessed the ma^ 
jority in the Council of Five Hundred, made ad- 
vances to him ; and the Generals Jourdan, Auge* 
reau, and Bemadotte, offered to place him at the 
Jiead of that party, provided he would maintsun the 
democratical constitution of the year Three. In 
uniting with this active and violent party, Buona^ 
parte saw ev^ chance, of instant and imme£ate 
jBuccess ; but, by succeeding in the outset, he would 
probably have marred the farther projects of ambi- 
tion which he already nourished. Military leaders, 
^uch lis Jourdan and Bernadotte, at the head of a 
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pirfty M fvakfila m tlte Ropidilioitis, touM &ot liat« 
been thrown aside witliout both danger and diffioidiy ; 
attd it being linqiioilaoiiidjly Om vikdatMt ktoiitiim of 
iBlioBapiirte touwrpdie 8ii{toeB<e power^ it wadttost 
nktaml tat him to aedc adherents among those^ irho^ 
Ihoiigh diffenog odnceming the kind of gotOttHiMit 
wUch ahotld be finally ^slaUislied) oMMttrnd in d^ 
wAng A «faangefironl the vspublicah model 

BAtlmli too» endeaTomred to sooftd the {MtfpOBftl of 
ifato Gtocral df tlw A)rmy «f Egypt H^ hmted Id 
ImbA • pbin of plad^ «t liie Imad of Oie DfaMcttny 
JieddUtiO*, Ik m§A of ordinal taknt^ Am gMtiA 
lof what fhife BtiU termed the Army of En^ttid, «f M^ 
jfcuiqg himself fiom power^ and of ooafrmiag on Napo^ 
iota Ik* gcntoal command of the ftepuMitan fimM 
on the imitienH whidi he TiSnly supposed prefeN 
m«it MAoient to gvitify his MnUlion. Buofittpiurte 
.«wiU not listeki to * hint which wsMt to mnovd Hba 
from the <3apital, imd die ssKprebie adminiisiraition of 
«fiuts— he faiew also ihat Bunals dttaniet^iNte<eMi^ 
tdmptiUe» and hia remf/ttcm dimkiished^dial hib 
atbseqiietit cottduct had caneelkd the vmk whfeh 
lie had acqiured by the everdarow of Aobei^^ipe^ 
mi that to vaite wkh him in akiy degfee w^idd be 
.U4idopi, in the puUic tifbasa^ the TWf worst ttnd 
JUbst dnpspnlar pertSm of the Dfaectoml 0«i«ni^ 
,meit. Herijieoledtbfi»aiiiMioe«ffia»a8»thefe<)M 
jBven yifhaa^ abottdaning his town phm die Direetoir 
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dfimd 10 ooiMmr in mf wMeh Nip^edti Might die- 

A utthm wUk Skj^i^ «ad dM pttfcy irlhOtti Iia m. 
flttiMod, )^ro»lMd graftitt tdvioitt^efl. Under dds 
flpMrakd'^ p^tiitai ^HMeufiked for tli^ tiiue fell 
irl», tlimgli dUMng te odmr p<tf ntis j«)iMd in de^ 
Mring t 6ml Am^ from a ivrokitiDiiflEry to a 
nodMito Md cfficnnt gotcrmnt^ tohtkig mm^ 
Ihkig lof & moftMdiioftl chaMOfcer. Tbdr )i«»ibar 
t< »d»ft od tUi {Nuctjr powerftd. Iti t^ Diat^eetory it 
^HWB M|^ottB6d 'hy Sieyeii tffid Sttcos ^ it ^oMosMd a 
laige majority fai the Cooneil of Andontift, ttkd a 
M^ioctdblo UMiiority in Aat of tho flro Hundred, 
•tlio greats ]pait of the middling tlaMei thronghout 
Fittfioe, oferiiMeed uritli mot^ or lett teal the prind- 
plea of moderation ; and agreed, that an executive 
goteinment of Mme strengA) vns necessary to aave 
them Ihnn the tvih of eombined retolutiottary move- 
ments* Though the power of the Moderates was 
great) yet dieir aribsequent olgecte, in ease of sue- 
tsess) w«re various. Thus Buonaparte saw himnelf 
^OMifV^ed to hope for tietory over the eidsting 
gov^mmetit and the RepuUicanB) by the united 
-str^gdi^lhe Moderates of erery elass, whilst dieir 
^Kflference inoinnion eonceming the ultimate mea- 
snres to he adopied» atibrded him the best oppor- 
^umty of adtsMing^ dnrfaig the eompetitton, Us own 
pretensiMs to the larger share of the spoil. 
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NapofaBon communicated acoocdingly with Sieyes, 
upon the understanding that he was to be raised 
to the principal administration of affairs ; that the 
constitution of the year Three, which he himself 
had once pronounced " the masterpiece of Iq^islation^ 
which had abolished the errors of eighteen centuries,^ 
was entirely to be done away ; and that a oonstittt« 
tion was to be adopted in its stead, of which he knew 
nothing rnore^ than that it was ready drawn up, and 
lay in the portfolio of Sieyes. No doubt, the Gene* 
ral mentally reserved the right of altering and ad* 
justing it as should best suit his own views,-— a right 
which he failed not to exercise to -a serious extenti 
When these great preliminaries had been adjusted, 
it was agreed that it should be executed between the 
15th and 20th Brumaire* 

In the interim, several men of influence of both 
councils were admitted into the secret. Talleyrand, 
who had been deprived of office by the influence of 
the Republicans, brought his talents to the aid of 
Buonaparte. Fouche, according to Napoleon, was 
not consulted — the Memoirs which bear his name 
aver the contrary — ^it is certain, that in his impor- 
tant capacity of minister of police, he acted in Buo<- 
uaparte'*s favour during the Revolution. Some lead- 
ing members of both legislative bodies were cautious-** 
ly intrusted with what was going forward^ and others 
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wtve gMHCftUy adviied to bold theixuelt m in n$m 
nos 6x a grett moYement. 

A saffident military force was next to be pron&t 
dtod; and ibis was not difficulty &r the repnlation of 
Bnom^aite ensured the conspirators unlimited im 
flnence among the soldiery* Three r^^iments of AnU 
goons were enthusiastically petitiomng the honour of 
b^DgreyiewedbyN^K>leon. The adherence of these 
tcoops might be counted upon. The officers of the 
garrismi of Paris were desirous to pay their respect! 
to him ; so were the forty adjutants of the National 
Gusrdy whom he himself had appointed when gene* 
ral of the troops in the interior. Many otbar offi- 
cers, as well reduced as holding commissions, desired 
to see the celebrated General, that they might express 
their derotion to bis person, and adherence to his 
fortunes. All these introductions had been artfully 
postponed. 

Two men of more renowned name, Moreau and 
Maedonald, had made tenders of service to Buona- 
parte. These both favoured the moderate party, and 
had no suspicion of the ultimate design of Napoleon, 
«r the final result of bis undertaking. 

A final resolution on 15th Brumaire determined 
the I8tb (9tb November) for the great attempt— an 
interral was necessary, but the risk of discovery and 
anticipation made it desirable that it should be as 
short as possible. The secret was well kept ; yet be- 
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lag'iiiiaYoidaUy intrusted to mmypinrsoiii, wmefloal^ 
bg and vague rumours did get afaroad, and gave an 
alarm to the parties concerned. 

Meanwhile^ all the generals and officers whom we 
have named, were invited to repair to NapoIeon^s 
house at six o^dock on the morning of the 18th Bm* 
maire^ and the three regiments of cavah7 already 
mendcmed were appointed to be ready and mounted 
in the Champs Elys^es, to receive the honour of 
being reviewed by Buonaparte, according to theiv 
petition* As an excuse for assigning so unusual an 
hour of rendezvous, it was said that the General 

was obliged to set out upon a journey. Many offi« 

# « 

cers, however, understood or guessed what was to be 
done, and came armed with pistols as well as with 
swords. Some were without such information or 
presentiment. Le Febvre, the commandant of the 
guard of the Representative Bodies, supposed to be 
devoted to the Directory, had only received an invi- 
tation to attend this military assembly on the prece- 
ding midnight. Bemadotte, imacquainted with the 
project, «nd attached to the Republican faction, was, 
however, brought to Buonaparte^s house by his bro^. 
ther Joseph. 

The surprise of some, and the anxious curionty 
of all, may be supposed, when they found a military 
levee so numerous and so brilliant assembled at a 
house incapable of containbg half of them. Buona^ 
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"pml^mm Migti t^ r^Mm tWm kl iIm opni atr 
I^Mnvuig t&ina tjwMi ftn a m Mbd^ and vitting ihnir cue 
.to enter on the stage, let uelaace libe petitieal na:- 
mninraa fnw wbkh tlM asUitavjr were ta take die 
aigMl ftr afittoik 

Earl; at Buanqpartfa knree hai takan places the 
Council of Andents, secretly and hastily asscm^ 
Ue4» had laet alUl earlier. The ears of all vere 
fikd hy a atftork^ geaecally dxciilatai^ diat^ the B^ 
fiMi^m |M^ had fyfm^ % daring plan &£ gi^^ 
«ne^ popular hapalas to the gDrenimenl. It was 
aaidii Aal the leaohnioA waa lahsn a4 the Hotd de 
Sahn* a»mgs( the party who i^iU sdoplad die prisb* 
eipka af tha eM Jaodbisa» to eonMetihe twt» Repr^ 
aantMiYe Bo^eakl^onaNatjieml AjMiembly» and in- 
vest the powers of getemaimt in a CoavnAtlea of 
fuUifiSslety»aftsc the model of what was called the 
Eeign of Xccfor^ Ciradalsd hastily^ and with snch 
addidmi to the tak aa minottrs q;iieedily aixiuiie^ the 
Mind of the Gounoii of Ancients was agitated with 
sanach fear and an»e^* Comndety Lehmn» and 
Fargnes, »ade glowii^ qpeechea to the Assembly, 
in which the terror that their langin^ inspired 
was rendered greats? by die ttyafeerious and indefi<^ 
nite manner in which they expressed themsehea 
They sipehe of personal dan ger" o f heiog overawed 
ia diefar deKb«BStii!ina> -of the fall of liberty, and 
of dw approaehing dsatmcdon of the Bepnblie. 
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'^ Yoa luiTe but an instant to save Fmneey'^ 
Cornodet ; ^^ permit it to pais away, and the coui- 
try will be a mere carcase, disputed by the vultures, 
whose prey it must beccMne.*" Thoi^ the cfa«rge 
of conspiracy was not distinctly defined, the mea- 
sures recommended to drfeat it were sufficiently de- 
cisive. 

By the 102d, 108d, and 104th articles of the Con- 
stitution, it was provided that the Council of An^ 
idents might, if they saw it expedient, alter the fdaoe 
where the Legislative Bodies met, and convdte them 
dsewhere ; a provision designed doubtless to prevent 
the exercise of that compulsion, which the Farimans 
had at one time assumed over the National Assembly 
and Convention. This power the Council of Anciaits 
now exercised. By one edict the sittings of the two 
councils were removed to St Cloud; by another, the 
Council delegated to General Buonaparte full power 
to see this measure carried into effect, and vested him 
for that purpose with the military command of the 
department. A state messenger was sent to commu* 
.nicate to the General these important measures, and 
require his presence in the Council of Ancients; and 
this was the crisis which he had so anxiously .ex- 
pected* 

A few words determined the numerous body of 
officers, by whom the messenger found him surround- 
ed^ to concur with him without scruple. Even General 

12 
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Le Febvre, who cominaiided the guard of the Legis* 
lative Bodies, declared his adhesion to Buonaparte. 

The Diiectory had not eren yet taken the alann. 
Two of them, indeed, Sieyes and Ducos, bdng in 
the secret of the conspiracy, were already at the 
Tuilleries, to second the movement which was pre« 
paring. It is said that Barras had seen them pass in 
the morning, and as they were both mounted, had 
beei^ much amused with the awkward horsemanship 
of Sieyes. He little guessed on what expedition be 
was bound. 

When Buonaparte sallied forth on horseback, and 
at the head of such a gallant cavalcade of officers, his 
first movement was to assume the command of the 
three regiments of cavalry, already drawn up in the 
Champs Elysees, and to lead them to the Tuilleries, 
where the Council of Ancients expected him. He 
entered their Hall, surrounded by his military staff, 
and by those other generals, whose name carried the 
memory of so many victories. *' You are the wisdom 
of the nation,^^ he sind to the CoundL <^ I come, sur- 
rounded by the generals of the Republic, to promise 
you their support. I name Le Febvre my lieutenant. 
Let us not lose time looking for precedents. Nothing 
in history ever resembled the end of the eighteenth 
century— -nothing in the eighteenth century resem* 
bled this moment Your wisdom has devised the ne- 
cessary measure, our arms shall put it into execution.^ 
He announced to the military the will of the Coun- 
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dl« imd tke conuMiid with wUeb ihejr bad mlrusted 
him ; and il was reoeiTed wilh loud shoiite* 

In the meanwhile the three Diiecton, Banaeu 60- 
hier, and MeoUns^ who were not in theaeeretof the 
monungi bagan too late to take the alarm* Monlnia 
propoaed to send a battalion to aiirraond the honae 
of Buonaparte, and mahe prisoner the General, and 
whomsoeyer cbe they foond there. But ih^ had no 
longer the least influence over the ieldivy, and had 
the mortafioaticai to see their own peraonal guard, when 
summoned by an aid-de-camp of Buonaparte^ mareh 
away to join the foiraea whieh he ^mmanded, and 
leave them deftnedieta. 

Barras sent hia secretary, Botfeot, to coBpostalate 
with Buonaparte. The General reoeiTed hhn with 
great haughtineas, and pttbliely» hefine a large 0Mmp 
of ofiiieera and BeUiers, upbraided him with.tbe ror 
verses of the country ; not in the tone of an ordinary 
citinstt, possessbg but his own individual interest in 
the fiite of a great nation, but like a prince, who, re* 
turning firam a diatant expeditioa, finda that in his 
ahsenee hia deputies have abased thrir Imat, Md 
miflruled his dominionB. ^ What have yon dene,^^ 
bo said, << fibr that fine Franee, which I M% yon in 
auch a brilliant condition ? I left you peace, I have 
found war<**>I left you ihe wealth of Italy> I have 
found taxation and misery. Where are the hundred 
thousand Frcndunen whom I have known ?-^*aU of 

U 
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tbem mjr ocMmpMuuBs in glory ?«— they wte dead.** 
It was plain5 that even now, when his anterpriie was 
but fsommenced) Buonaparte had already assumed 
that tone, which seemed to account every one answer* 
able to him for defici«icies in the public service, and 
be himself responsible to no one. * 
' Barras, overwhelmed and stunned, and afiaid, per- 
haps, pf impeachment for his alleged peculations, be* 
lied the courage which he was once supposed to possess, 
and submitted, in the most abject terms, to the will of 
the victor. He sent in his restgpiation, in whidi he 
states, ** that the weal of the RepubUc, and his aeal for 
liberty alone, ciould have ever induced him to under- 
tike the burden of ii public office ; and that, seeing 
the destinies of the Republic were now in the cus* 
tody of her youthful and invincible General, he glad^ 
hf resigned his aathoritj;.*^ He left Paris for his 
country seat, accompanied by a guard of eavafary, 
which Buonaparte ordered to attend him, as much 
perhaps to watch his motions as to do him honour, 
though the last was the ostenuble reason. His col- 
leagues, Gohier ^nd Moulins, also resigned their o& 
fice ; Sieyes and Ducos had already set the example ; 
and thus, the whole Constitutional Executive Council 
was dissolved, while the real power was vested in 
Buimaparte^s single person. Cambaceres, ministei: 
of justice, Fouch6, minister of police, with all the sest 
of the administration, acknowledged hb authority ac> 

VOL. IV. M 
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eatiaii^; aad 1m wt* ihiM pbcod ki fiiU potMwiini 
ai wdl of the «inl at of the mUkfoy powor. 

The CeuBcU of five Hundxed, or rather the re^ 
pnUictti Majority of that body, dbowed a meve stnh* 
bom teiaper ; and if, isstead of reugniiig, Barrast 
Gobier, and Moulins, had unitad thonielves to its 
leaden, they might perhapa have pven trouble to 
Buonaparte, socoearfbl as he had hitherto been. 

Thia hostile Council only met at ten o^doek <m 
that memeeaUe day, when they rccdved, to their 
aurprifle, the mesaage, intimating thaf the Council 
ef Ancients had dinged the place ot meeting firom 
Paris to St Cloud ; and thus rcmoyed their debates 
fimn the neighbourhood of the populace, over whom 
the old Jacobiiucal principles might have retained in. 
fluenoe. The laws as they stood afforded the young 
Council no means of evading oompliaiice, and they 
accordingly adjourned to meet the next day at St 
Cloud, with unabated resolution to maintain the de- 
mocratical part of the oonstittttiou. They separated 
aarid shouts of " Long live the Bepidblic and the 
Constitution 1^ whieb wa^e echoed by the galleries. 
The irico^tfttf «ff,* and other tnoresealous attendants 



* The women of lower rank who attended' the debates of the Coub- 
di, j(>tying ihiB tiksk o# knitting while they lifttened to politi«i» #er* 
t<,ite n D i iilited» Thcgr irtxt alw^yt Eoalous demticMtt, and oalgHt 
daim in one sense Shakspeare's description of 

** Tht/VM maidt, who wtavt thmr thrttd with bon«t.* 
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011 Am cbteief, tesohrti to Uvoafyt lh«oi8^Te« to St 
Cloud alio, and appeainecl tkere in comiiefniAe mm- 
ben on the ensuing day, when it was evident the en- 
terprise of Sieyes and of Buonaparte must be either 
perfected or abandoned. 

The contending parties held counsel all the evenr 
bg, and deep into the night, to prepare for the final 
contest on the morrow. Sieyes advised that forty 
leaders o( the oppoution should be arrrested ; but 
Buonaparte esteeiaed himself strong mongb to db^ 
tain a decisive viic^ry, withcut r€»ortisg to any sudi 
obnoxious violence. They adjusted their plan of 
operatbns in both Councils, and agreed lliat the go- 
vernment to he established sliould be provisbnally 
intrusted to three Consuls, Buoni^Mrte, Sieyes, and 
Ducos* Proper arrangements wete made of the 
armed force at St Cloud ; and the command was 
confided to the zeal and 6deUi^ of Murat. Buooia- 
parte used some interest to prevent Bemadotte, Jx>iir- 
dan, and Augereau, fi»m attending at St Cloud the 
next day, as he did not expect them to tafee his part 
in the approaching crisis. The last of these socmed 
rather hurt at die want of confidence whiefa this cao- 
&m implied, and ssid, ^^ What, general f dare y«w 
not trust y<9ur own little Augeceau ?^ He went ibo 
St Cloud acooxdingly. 

Some preparations were necessary to put the palace 
of St Cloud in order, to receive the two Councik ; 
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the Ohmgerie being assigned to the Coundl of Fiye 
Hundred ; the Gallery •f Mars to that of the Aii-r 
cients. 

In the Council of Ancients, the Moderns, having 
the majority, were prepared to carry forward and 
complete their measures for a change of government 
and constitution. But the minority, having rallied 
after the surprise of the preceding day, were neither 
silent nor passive. The Commission of Inspectors, 
whose duty it was' to convene the Council, were in- 
culpated severely for having omitted to give informa- 
tion to several leading members of the minority, of 
the extraordinary convocation wihich took place at 
such an unwonted hour on the morning preceding. 
The propriety, ni^ the legality, of the transference of 
the Legislative Bodies to St Cloud, was also chal- 
lenged. A sharp debate took place, which was ter- 
minated by the appearance of Napoleon, who enter- 
ed the hall, and harangued the members by permis- 
sion of the president. '' Citizens,^ said he, ^' you 
are placed upon a volcano. Let me tell you the 
truth with the frankness of a soldier. Citizens, I 
was remaining tranquil with my family, when the 
commands of the Council of Ancients called me to 
aims. I collected my brave military companions, and 
brought forward the arms of the country in obedience 
to you who are the head. We are rewarded with 
calumny— they compare me to Cromwell — to Caesar. 
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Had I desired to usurp the supreme authority, I 
have had opportunities to do so before now. But I 
swear to you the country has not a more disinterest- 
ed patriot. We are surrounded by dangers and by 
civil war. Let us not hazard the loss of those advan- 
tages for which we have made such sacrifices— rLiber- 
ty and Equality.^ 

*^ And the Constitution !^ exclaimed Linglet, a de- 
mocratic member, interrupting a speech which seem- 
ed to be designedly vague and inexplicit. 

*^ The Constitution V^ answered Buonaparte, giving 
way to a more natural expre^ion of his feelings, and 
avowing his object more clearly than he had yet dared 
to do— f^ It was violated on the 18th Fructidor — 
violated on the ^i Floreal— violated on the 30th 
Prairial. All parties have invoked it— *all have dis- 
regarded it in turn. It can be no longer a means of 
safety to any one, since it obtains the respect of no 
one. Since we cannot preserve the Constitution, let 
us at least save Liberty and Equality, the founda- 
tions on which it is erected.*" He went on in the same 
strain to assure them, that for the safety of the Re- 
public he relied only on the wisdom and power of the 
Coundl of Ancients, since in the Council of Five 
Hundred were found those men who desired to bring 
back the Conventbn, with its revolutionary commit- 
tees, its scaffolds, its popular insurrections. *^ But 
I,^^ he said, ** will save ybu from such horrors-— I and 
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my braise comradeg at arms, ivhose iwcwdi ahd cAps 
I see at the door of the hall ; and if any himl ooc^ 
tor fihall talk of oatUwry, I will appeal to the rakmr 
<if my comrades, with whom I have fought and con- 
quered Soft liberty.^ 

The AssemUy invited the General to detail the 
particulars of the conspiracy to which he had alluded, 
but he confined himself to a reference to the testi- 
mony of Sieyes and Ducos ; and again rriteratii^ 
that the Constitutioti could not sare the country, 
and iuTiting the Coundl of Andents to adopt some 
course which might enable them to do to, he left 
tbeda^ amid cries of ^' Vive Buonaparte r loudly 
eehded by the military in the court^yard, to try the 
effect of his ehNjuencd on the more uimiatiageable 
Council of Five Hundred. 

The deputies of the younger Council having found 
the place designed for thdr meetii^ filled with work- 
men, were for some time in a situation which seemed 
to resemble the precEcament of the National Assem- 
bly at Versailles, when they took refuge in a tennis- 
court. The recollection Was of sudi a nature as 
itflamed and animated their resoluticM^ and they en- 
tered the Orai^gerie, when at lengtb admitted, in 
no good humour with the Colmdl of Ancients, or 
with Buonaparte. Proposals of accommodation had 
been circulated among them inefi^^^tpally. They 
would have admitted Buonaparte into the Directory, 
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hM teftHefl l9 coitteiit io any tudical ehrage bi the 
coMtit a t toi of ilie jrear Tfareei 

l%t MMe rf the day, renailcaUe tt the fattt k 
vhioh ihe Repidbliom party esjoyei liie (^^ 
of speech in France, was opened on 19th BrttttiiiMS 
at two oVlodc, Ltnien Buonapirttt b^iig ptMdent. 
Gtadin, a Bienibei^ of the modeiaie par^^ hegab by 
moving, that a oMaadttee of aeircn tteMtan ahoolA 
befimaed, tosepon «{K>n the stile of the RepmbKe ; 
and that jneasnres should be taken ^ ^prnmg k 
ooHospo nd epceiriA ikm Council of AnciettM. Hb 
was infternipled by etdanatipns and ^aaio«r M dkto 
pait of Ae siigoti^« 

'< The Consttwaon ! The ConsAlilbn^ir Dealli^ 
was echoed and re^eehoed an emy aide. ^ Bayo- 
nets fing^ten as not,^ said Dettatl; *< we We fiee 



<* Down with the Bieftatonii^-^no IlictaliMf* 
cAss Ineudieni. 

Lndm ki vain endeaivoiired to teslcM ordet. 
Oaudin was ^dbraggsd from the triboM ; the voice of 
odier Moderates was overpowered by damour— 4iever 
had the party of democaracy ihotm itself fieredr or 
nore tmadoos than when about loteceitethed^ili'* 
blow. 

** Let ns swear to preserve -the Cotoslillitidn of the 
year Three !"" eatdiimed l)c3brel ; and the applause 
wUUi foOowed Ae ftopdKitioii n^ #0 g^nlaral, that 
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it sileliced all reriaUnce. Even the members of tte 
moderate party — nay, even Lucien Buonapairte 
bimself-— w^e compelled to take the oath of fidelity 
to the Constitotion, which he and they were leagued 
to destroy. 

** The oath you have just taken,'^ said Bigonnet^ 
'^ will occupy a place in the annals of history, beside 
the celebrated vow taken in the tennis-court. The 
one was the foundation of liberty, the other shall 
consolidate the structureJ*^ In the midst of this fer- 
mentation, the letter containing the resignation of 
Barias was read) and ^received with marks of con- 
tempt, as the act of a soldier deserting his post in 
the time of danger. The moderate party seemed 
.nlenced, overpowered,' and on the pomt of coalesmng 
with the great majority of the Council, when the 
clash of arms was heard at the entrance of the apart- 
ment AU eyes were turned to that quarter. Bay- 
onets, drawn sabres, the plumed hats of general offi- 
cers and aids-de-camp, and the caps of grenadiers, 
were visible without, while Napoleon entered the 
Orangerie, attended by four grenadiers belonging to 
the constitutional guard of the Councils. The sid- 
diers remained at the bottom of the hall, while he ad- 
vanced, with a measured step and uncovered, about 
one-third up the room. 

He was received with loud murmurs. ^' What ! 
drawn>eapons, armed men^ soldiers in the saactu- 
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aty of the iaws l'^ exdttined the members, whose cou- 
rage seemed to rise against the display offeree with 
which they were menaced. All the deputies arose, 
some rushed on Buonaparte, and seized him by the 
collar ; others called out — ** Outlawry — outlawry- 
let him be proclaimed a traitor V It is said that 
Arena, a native of Corsica like himself, aimed a dtig^ 
ger at his breast, which was only averted by the in- 
terposition of one of the grenadiers. The fact seems 
extremely doubtful, though it is certain that Buona« 
parte was seized by two or three members, while 
others exclaimed, ^^ Was it for this you gained so 
many victories ?^ and loaded him with reproaches. 
At this crisis a party of grenadiers rushed into the 
hall with drawn swords, and extricating Buonaparte 
from the deputies, bore him off in their arms breath- 
less with the scuffle. 

It was probably at this crisis that Augereau^s 
faith in his ancient general's fortune began to totter, 
and his revolutionary principles to gain an ascend- 
ance over his military devotion. *^ A fine situation 
you have brought yourself into,^. he said to Buona- 
parte*, who answered sternly, ^^ Augereau, things 
were worse at Areola — Take my advice — remain 
quiet, in a short time all this will change.^ Auge- 
reau, whose active assistance and co-operation might 
have been at this critical period of the greatest con- 
sequence to the Council, took the hint, and continued 
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p$mv9.* JoordMi ami Bemidottt, idio irM t^Bdf 
to act an the popular side, had the aaUkct dhova 
ike hmA bedtation k yieUkig obcdieiioe to Bao- 
aaparte, petceiTed no opening of whidi io wnA 
thentfl^ves* 

The Ceimdl renudned in the highest tlate c^ 
comniodon^ the general Toioe aecnsiog Buonaparte 
of ha^ii^ usurped die sapreme anthoritjry oallmg 
for a seattoiee of outlawry, or demandii^ thai lie 
sboidd be brought to the bar. ^ Can you ask me to 
put the midawry of my own Inothcr to the role V 
said Lttden. But this appeal to his penenal silna- 
tioii and feelings made no impression i^on the As- 
sembly, who continued damorously to demand the 
^esdeii* At ki^th Lud^i flung on l&e desk his 
hall scarf, and other parts of his offidal dress. ^^Let 



* The Moniteur is anxious to exculpate Augeieau from hsriiiy 
taken any part in favour of the routed party on the I9t]^ Brumaire. 
That oiBcer, it rays, did not join in the genenl oath of fidelity to 
the Constitution of the year Tliree. The same official paper adds, 
that on the evening of the 19th, being invited by some of the lead- 
ing persons of the democmtic faction, to take the military command 
of Aeir panizans, he had asked them bjr way of reply, ^ WheiAflr 
they supposed he would tarnish the reputation he had acquired in 
the army, by taking command of wretches like them ?'' Augereau, 
ii mi^ be remembered, was the geneval who was sent by BaonapMie 
to Paris to act as military chief on the part of the Direetmy, in the 
revolution of the 18th Fructidor, in which the soldiery had wilj- 
in{(ly fcHowed him. Bnonapirte was probably w^ ifleaied ^ 
keep a man of his raitiCary repiilation and r^inlv^ chaiMltr o«t •! 
the combat if possible. 
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AIM be rakher heard^^ he said, ^ as the adtocaie of 
him whom yea falsdy tuid nalily acoaie.^ But hk 
tfequeal only bdded to the tamuh. At this moment 
A vmall body of gtenadiers, sent by NApokcm to his 
brotherlB assistance, marched into the halL 

They were at fiM reonired with apf^nse ; for 
Ae CeimcQf aoeostomed to see the triumph of dem^ 
OMtical opinions among the military, did not doubt 
that they were deserting their general to range them-^ 
selves on the side of die deputies. Their a^warance 
was but mementalry-<-^hey instantly left die haU, 
einyiaq; Lucien in the centre of Ae detachment. 

Matters were now come to extremity on either 
side. The Council^ thrown mto the greatest ^brar- 
4er by tihese repeated military indOrsidns, remained 
hi Tiolent agitatiOD, furious against Buonaparte^ but 
widtout the calmness necessary to adopt deoisiipe 
measdiw. 

Meantime the right of Napoleon, almost bveaith- 
less, and bearing marks of personal riolenee, exrited 
to the highest the indignatidn of the military, in 
broken words he told tb^os, that when he wished to 
iiiow them the road to lead the country to victray 
tad fkme, << thsy had answered him with daggMu"* 
. Cries of resentment arose from the soldiery, wag- 
mented when the pittty sent lio extricate the Flmfr- 
di^t bl^u^t him to the nmks as to a sinetuary. . 
Lueien, ^d secMded hil brother adndlrably, or 
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rather who led the way in this perilous adveiitiure, 
mounted on horseback instantly, and called out, in a 
voice naturally deep and sonorous, ^' General, and 
you, soldiers ! The President of the Council of Five 
Hundred proclaims to you, that factious men, with 
dfrawn daggers, have interrupted the deliberations of 
the Assembly — He authorises you to employ force 
against these disturbers — The Assembly of Five 
Hundred is dissolved r 

Murat, deputed by Buonaparte to execute the 
commands of Luden, entered the Orangerie with 
drums beating, at the head of a detachment with 
fixed bayonets. He summoned the deputies to dis- 
perse on their peril, while an oiSoer of the constitu- 
tional guard called out, he could be no longer an- 
swerable for their safety. Cries of fear became now 
mingled with vociferations of rage, execrations of 
abhorrence, and shouts of Vive la Repwblique. An 
officer then mounted the President's seat, and sum- 
moned the representatives to retire. " The Gene- 
ral,'' said he, " has given orders.'" 

Some of the deputies and spectators began now to 
leave the hall ; the greater part continued firm, and 
sustained the shouts by which they reprobated this 
military intrusion. The drums at length struck up, 
and drowned further remonstrance. 

^^ Forward, grenadiers,'* said the officer who com- 
manded the party. They levelled theur muskets. 
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and advanced as if to the charge. The deputies 
seem hitherto to have retained a lingering hope that 
their persons would be regarded as inviolable. They 
now fled on all sides, most of them jumping from the 
windows of the Orangerie, and leaving behind them 
their official caps, scarfs, and gowns. In a very few 
minutes the apartments were entirely clear ; and thus, 
furnishing, at its conclusion, a striking parallel to 
the scene which ended the Long Parliament of 
Charles the First's time, terminated the last demo- 
cratical assembly of France. 

Buonaparte affirms, that one of the general officers 
in his suite offisred to take the command of fifty men, 
and place them in ambush to fire on the deputies in 
their flight, which he wisely declined as a useless 
and gratuitous cruelty. 

The result of these violent and extraordinary 
measures was intimated to the Council of Ancients ; 
the immediate cause of the expulsion of the Five 
Hundred being referred to the alleged violence on 
the person of Buonaparte, which was said by one 
member to have been committed by Arena, while 
another exaggerated the charge, by asserting that it 
was offered in consequence of Buonaparte's having 
made disclosure of some mal-practices of the Corsi- 
can deputy while in Italy. The Moniteur soon after 
improved this story of Arena and his single po- 
niard, into a party consisting of Arena, Marquezzi, 
and other deputies, armed with pistols and daggers. 
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At otber times, Buonaparte was said tQ bave been 
wounded, wUeh certainly was not the ca^. The 
effiact of the example of Brutus upon a republian» 
and an Italian to boot, might render the conduct 
ascribed to Arena credible enough ; but the exist- 
ence of a party armed witli pocket-pistols and dag- 
gers, for the purpose c^ opposing regular troops, is 
too ridiculous to be believed. Arena puUished a 
denial of the attempt; and among Ae numbers who 
Witnessed the scene no proof was ever appealed to, 
save the real evidence of a dagger found on the floor, 
4ind the torn sleeve of a grenadier s ooat, circum- 
-stances which might be accounted for many ways. 
But having served at the time as a popular apology 
for the strong measures which had been adopted, the 
rumour was not allowed to fall asleep. Thom^, the 
l^renadier, was declared to have merited well of 
his country by the Legislative Body, aitertained at 
dinner by the General, and rewasded with a salute 
and a valuable jewel by Josephine. Other repotts 
were put in circulation concerning the violent pur* 
poses of the JacoUns. It was said the ancient re« 
volutjonist, Santeire, was setting a popular move- 
ment on foot, ta the Fauxfaourg Saint Anioina, and 
that Buonaparte, through the Ex-DirecUNr MouUns, 
had cautioned him against proceeding in his purpose^ 
declaring, that if he did, he would have him shot hy 
nuurlid kw. 
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Bill the mith 18) thai akbough there can be no 
deubt Shut the popular party entertauMNl a fuU pur. 
poee of levohitioidsiiig the goyenim^it anew, and re- 
storing its republican character, yet they were antici- 
pated and surprised by the moTement of the 18ih and 
19th BniBiaircv whidi could not, therefore, in strict 
huiguage, be justi&d as a defensiTo measure lis 
excuse must rest on the proposition which seems 
undoubted, that affairs were come to such extremity 
that a contest was unavoidable, and that therefore it 
was necessary for the moderate piurty to take the ad- 
vantage of the first blow, though they exposed them- 
selves in doing so to the reproach of being called the 
aggressors in the contest. 

The Council of Ancients had expressed some 
alarm and anxiety about the employment of military 
force against the other bfanch of the constitutional 
representation. But Lucien Buonaparte, having 
succeeded in rallying around him about a hundred of 
the Council of the Juniors, assumed the character 
and office of that Legislative Body, now effectually 
purged of all the dissidents, and, as President of 
the Five Hundred, gave to the Council of Ancients 
such an explanation, as they, nothing loath to be 
convinced, admitted to be satisfactory. Both Coun- 
cils then adjourned till the 19th February 1800, after 
each had devolved their powers upon a committee of 
twenty- five persons, who were instructed to prepare 

IS 
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a civil code against the meetiag of the Legislative 
Bodies. A provisional consular government was ap- 
pointed, consisting of Buonaparte, Sieyes, and Roger 
Ducos. * 

The victory, therefore, of ihe 18th and 19th Bru- 
maire, was, by dint of sword and bayonet, completely 
secured. It remained for the conquerors to consider 
the uses which were to be made of it 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Effects of the Vtetary of the ISth oiuf I9th SrUmaire.^Ck' 
mmey ofihe N&n Qmevkiie.^^Bett»fliHai dumge im <&« Fi- 
nances^-^Law i>f Hostof/es repealed.'^ReiUgioue Uberty aU 
hwed.^^Iinprovements in the War I>epartment.'~'Submi8'» 
9ian of the Chotwns, and Pacification of La VendSe.'^Aieend' 
em^ ofNapoImn in ^he Con9uiaie.-^jDigappoinim0ttt iffiSke 
Abbe Sieyee.'-^Committee formed to coneider Sides' Fkm^qf 
a Constitution-^Adopted in part — but r^ected in essentials. 
A new one adopted, monarchic^ in everything but Jbrm,'^ 
Sieges retires from pMie Ufeon a peMion^''*€fenetBU irtelo 
of the new Consular famn qf Gevemment^t^Despotic Power 
qfthe First Consui^'^R^flediens on Buonaparte's Conduct 
upon this occasion, 

Ths vietorjr obtem^ over tke Directory and the 
dandcnits, upon the IStk and 19tii Bnimaiie, wm 
generally acceptable to llie FreMh nation. Tlie fi^ 
▼eriah desire of liberty^ irUdi had been dK ehanu> 
terifltie of all deseriptions of persona in the yeir 
179^^ was quenched by the blood shed dnrii^ the 
Reign of Tenor ; and even jnst and liberal ideaa of 
fieedom had so &r fallen into disnpute, ftam dieif 

TOL. ir. K 
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resemUanoe to those which had been used as a pre- 
text for the diflguatmg cruelties perpetrated at that 
terrible period, that they exdted firom assodaticm a 
kind of loathing as well as dread. The great mass 
of the nation sought no longer guarantees for meta- 
physioal rights, but, broken down by suffering, desi- 
red r^ose, and were willing to submit to any govem- 
ment which promised to secure to them the ordinary 
benefits of dvilizatioxL 

Buonaparte and Siey es,— f or, though only during 
abrief space, they may still be regarded as joint au- 
thorities,— were enabled to profit by this g^ieral ac- 
quiescence, in many important particulars. It put it 
in their power to dispense with the necessity of pur- 
suing and crushing their scattered adversaries ; and 
the French saw a revolutbn effected in thdr sys- 
tem, and that by military force, in which not a 
drop of blood was spilt. Yet, as had been the ter- 
mination of most recent revolutions, lists of pro- 
scriptbn were prepared ; and without previous trial 
or legal sentence, fifty-nine of those who had chief* 
ly opposed the new Consulate on die 18th and 
19th Brumaire were condemned to deportation by 
the wA^Jiai of the Consuls. Sieyes is said to have 
suggested tiiis unjust and arbitrary measure, which, 
bearing a colour of revenge and persecution, was 
highly unpopular. It was not carried into execu* 
tion. Exceptions were at £rst made in favour of such 
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at the condeniiied persons as showed tbeitisehres dis* 
posed 40 be tractable; and at length the sentence was 
altogether dispensed with, and the move obdozbus 
partisans of democracy were (mly placed under the su- 
perintendence df the police. This conduct showed at 
once conscious strength^and a spiritof clemency, dian 
which no attributes can contribute more to the popu- 
larity of a new government; since the spirit of the 
opposition, deprived of hope of success, and yet not 
tti^ed on by despair of personal safety, gradually be- 
comes disposed to sink into acquiescence. The de-' 
mocrats, or, as they were now termed, the anarchists, 
became intimidated, or cooled in their seal ; and only 
a few of the more enthusiastic continued yet to avow 
those principles, to breathe the least doubt of which 
had been, within but a few months, a crime worthy 
of death. 

Other and most important decrees were adopted 
by the Consuls, tending to lighten the burdens which 
their predecessors had imposed on the nation, and 
which had rendered their government so unpopular. 
Two of the most oppressive measures of the Di- 
rectors were repealed without dday. 

The first referred to the finances, which were 
found in a state of ruinous exhaustion, and were 
only maintiuned by a system of compulsory and pro- 
gressive loans, according to rates of assessment on 
the poperty of the citizens* The new minister of 
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Sx^Boacey Gifcudin) would not «Yen go to bed, oraleep 
a tingle night, until he had prodaoed a substttute 
for this ruinous resource, for which he levied w 
additional rise of twenty-five per cent on all oontri- 
hutions, direct and indirect, which produced a large 
amn. He carried order and r^ularity into all the 
departments of finance, improved the collection and 
inomie of theliuidsof theBepubhCyandmspiredso 
aiuch confidence by the moderation and suecess of 
his measures, that ci^t began to revive, and several 
loans were attained on easy terms. 

The repeal of the law of hostages was a measure 
.equally popular. This cruel and unreasonable enact- 
ment, which rendered the aged ttid weak, unprotect- 
ed females, and helpless children of emigrants, or 
armed royalists, responsible for the actions of thrir 
relatives, was immediately mitigated. Couriers were 
dispatched to open the prisons ; and this act of jus- 
tice and humanity was hailed as a pledge of returning 
moderation and UberaUty. 

Important measures were also taken for tranquil- 
Using the religious discoid by which the country 
had been so long agitated. Buonaparte, who had 
. lately professed himself more than half persuaded of 
the truth of Mahommed^s mission, became now-*— 
such was the decree of Providence— •the means of 
restoring to France the free exercise of the Chris- 
tian feith. The mummery of Reveilliere Lepaux's 
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heftUieiikm WM by gettera) coiisettt ab«^ The 

churches were reatored to paUib worihip ; petisuMis 
were allowed ta sueh religious persons as took an 
oath of fidelity to the goYefmneiit ; and more thaa 
twenty thousand dergymen, with whom the prisone 
had been filled, in eonseqilenee dT intolerant Iaws» 
were set at liberty upon taking the same tow. Pub- 
lic and domestic rites of wetnship in every ferm were 
tolerated and protected ; and the law of the decadei^. 
or The<^hi}»i ArOi»e ftsdvalSf Was abolished. Even 
the ealiUy r^cs of Pope Pius VI«j who had died at 
Valenoey and in exile^ were not neglected^ bat recei^- 
y^) singular to relatCy the rites of sepulture with the 
solemnity due to his high offiee> by ciNnmand <^Buo* 
naparte, who had first shaken the Papal authority; 
and in doing s(S M he boasted in his Egyptian pro- 
clamations, had destroyed the emblem of Christiaa 
worship* 

The part taken by Caanbaoeres, the Minister of 
Jusdee, in the revolution of Ibumaire, had been 
agreeable to Buonaparte ; and his moderation now 
aided him in the lenient measures which he had 
delsimttied to adopt. He was a good lawyer, and 
a man of sense and information, and under his ad« 
ministration means were taken to relax the oppres- 
siverseverity of thelaws against the emigrants. Nine 
of them, noblemen of the most ancient families in 
France, had been thrown on the coast near Calais by 
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sUpwreck, and the Dixecton had meditated bringing 
to trial those whom the winds and waves had spared, 
as falling under the dass of emigrants returned to 
France without permisaon, against whom the laws 
denounced the penalty of death. Buonaparte more 
liberally considered their bring found within the pro- 
hibited temtory, as an act, not of yoUtion, but of in« 
eritable necesrity, and they were dismissed aconrd- 
ingly. 

From the same sjnrit of politic clemency. La Fay* 
.ette, Latour Maubourg, and others, who, although 
revolutionists, had been expelled from France for 
not carrying theb prinriples of fireedom suffiriendy 
high and far, were permitted to return to their na- 
tive country. 

It may be easily believed that the military de- 
partment of the state underwent a complete reform 
under the authority of Buonaparte. Dubois de Cranc6, 
the Minister at War under the Directors, was re- 
placed by Berthier ; and Napoleon gives a strange 
picture of the incapadty of the former fimctionary. 
He declares he could not furnish a single report of 
the state of the -army — ^that he had obtained no re- 
gular returns of the effective strength of the differ- 
ent regiments-r-that many corps had been fermed 
in the departments, whose vary existence was* un- 
known to the minister at war; and finally, that 
when pressed for reports of the pay, of the victual- 
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Uogy and- of the dothing of the troopci, he had le- 
plied^ that the war department neither paid, dothed, 
nor victualled them* This may be exaggerated, for 
Napoleon didiked Dubois de Cranc6 as his personal 
opponent ; but the improvident ajid coirapt charac- 
ter of the directorial government renders the charge 
very probable. By the exertions of Berthier, accuih 
tomed to Buonaparte^s mode of arrangements, the 
war department soon adopted a very different fi^e of 
activity. 

The same department received yet additional vigour 
when the Consols called to be its head the celebnh 
.ted Camot, who had returned from exile, in conse- 
quence of the fall of the Directors. He remained 
in office but a short time, for, bdng a democrat 
in principle, he disapproved of the personal eleva- 
tion of Buonaparte ; but during the period that he 
continued in administration, his services in restoring 
order in the military department, and combining the 
plans ci the campaign witii Moreau and Bxumsptattef 
were of the highest importance. 

Napoleon showed no less talent in closing the 
wouads of internal war, than in his other arrange- 
ments. The Chouans, under various chiefis, had 
disturbed die western provinces; but the despair of 
pardon, which drove so many malcontents to their 
standard, began to subside, and the liberal and ac- 
commodating measures adopted by the new Consular 
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gavtananmtf indocdl moet to mtke peaee widi Buo- 
ma/md^ Thb Ihcgf did the iMie leadily, that many 
of theat bdirred dteChaef Connd iirtended by da- 
gxeaa^ and when tho appottodty offtrad, to acaom* 
plisk the leataratiaii of the Bowbons. Many af the 
dbdafit of the Chenana anfaantted to fainit and affeer- 
warda siqiparted hb govermuant ChatOIaoB, Susan^ 
net, D'Astichaaap, nofalaa and chiefr of the Royalist 
anqfy fldbaaitted at Mondveon, and their leooHcilU^ 
tion with the govemment, being admitted on libend 
tenas, waa sineerely obaerved by them. Bender, rec- 
tot of St Lo, who had great influence in La Vendue, 
ahar made his peace, and waa aftenraida made Bkhop^ 
of Orksna by Buonaparte, and emplayed in nego- 
tiath^ the Concordat with the Fopei 

Count LoQia de Frott^an cBterpxiang and Ugh- 
spirited yoong nobleman^ refhsed for a hmg time to 
enter intateimirwidiBuonapaite; so didanother chief 
of the Chomans,. called George Cadoudal, apeasant of 
thedistiiol of Moribihaa, raised to thecoumand of his 
countrymen, because, with great stie^gtfi: and daont- 
less coinage^ he combined the qualities of enterprise 
andsi^city. Frott6 was betrayed and made piisoner 
in the house of Guidal, commandant at Al^fon^ 
who had pretendad friendship to him, and had pro- 
nnsed to negotiate a finronrable tieaty on' his behalf. 
He and right or nine of his ofScors weie tried by a 
niiitarycommissirayaajdcondemncdtobesbat. They 
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muttbtA luuid in hand io die plaee of executioii, re^ 
mabied io the last in the swie at titiide, jespreanre of 
their partaldilg the sane sratinientil of devotion to the 
cause in whiA they fuftKed, and died with theutmost 
courage. Gcoige Cadoudal^ left akme, became un* 
able to support the dyil war, and laid down his arms 
for a time. BuonapertO) whose fcikj it was to unite 
in the new order of things as many and as Tarions 
characters as possible, not regarding what parks they 
had formerly played, provided they now attached 
thendselves to his person, took great pains togain ov^ 
a man no resolute as this daring Breton. He had a 
personal interview Irith him, which he says Glcorge 
Cadoiidal solicited; yet why he should have done so 
it is hard to guess, unless it were to learn whether 
Buonaparte had any ultimate purpose of serving the 
Bourbon interest. He certainly did not request the 
favoior in order to drive any bargain for himself, 
since Buonaparte frankly admits, that all bb pro- 
mises and arguments failed to make any impression 
upon him ; and that he parted with Greorge, profiess* 
ii^ stin to entertain opinions for whidt he had fought 
8p often and so desperately. 

In another instance which happened at this pe- 
riod, Buonaparte boasts of having vindicated the in- 
sulted rights of nations. The Senate of Hamburgh 
had ddivered up to England Napper Tandy» Black- 
well, and other Irishmen, cancemed in the rebellion 
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which had lately wasted Ireland. Baonapaxle look 
this up in a threatening tone, and escponnded to their 
trembling envoy the rights of a neutral territory, in 
language, upon which the subsequent tragedy of the 
Duke d'Enghien formed a singular commentary. 

While Buonaparte was thus busied in adopting 
measures for compodng internal discord, and ie> 
newing the wasted resources of the country, those 
discusdons were at the same time privately carrying 
forward, which were to determine by whom and in 
what way it should be governed* There is litde 
doubt, that when Sieyes undertook the revolution of 
Brumaire, he would have desbed for his military as- 
sistant a very differ^it character from Buonaparte. 
Some general would have best suited him who pos- 
sessed no knowledge beyond that of his profesdon, 
and whose ambition would have been contented to 
accept such share of power as corresponded to his 
limited views and capacity. The wily priest, how- 
ever, saw, that no otiber coadjutor save Buonaparte 
could have availed him, after the return of the lat- 
ter fix)m Egypt, and was not long of experiencing 
that Napoleon would not be satisfied with anything 
short of the Iion''s share of the spcnL 

At the very first meeting of the Consuls, the de* 
fection of Roger Duoos to the side of Buonaparte 
convinced Sieyes, that he would be unable to sup- 
port those pretensions to the first place in the go- 
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yemment, to whidi his fHends had expected to see 
him elevated. He had reckoned on Ducos^s vote for 
giving him the rituation of First Consul ; but Du- 
ces saw better where the force and talent of the Con- 
sulate must be considered as reposed. ^^ General^^^ 
said he to Napoleon, at the first meeting of the 
Consukr body, ^^ the presidency bdongs to you as a 
matter of right.^ Buonaparte took the chair accord- 
ingly as a thing of course. In the course of the de- 
liberations, Sieyes had hoped to find that the Gre* 
neral'^s opinions and interference would have been 
limited to military affairs ; whereas, on the contrary, 
he heard him express distinctly, and support firmly, 
propositions on policy and finance, religion and 
jurisprudence. He showed, in short, so litde occa- 
sion for an indep^ident coadjutor, that Sieyes ap- 
pears from this, the very first interview, to have 
given up all hopes of establishing a separate interest 
of his own, and to have seen that the Revolution 
was firom that moment ended. On his return home, 
he said to those statesmen with whom he had con- 
sulted and acted preceding the 18th Brumaire, as 
Talleyrand, Boulay, Rcederer, Chabanis, &c.— 
" Gentlemen, you have a Master-— ^ve yourself no 
farther concern about the affairs of tiie state — ^Buo- 
naparte can and will manage them all at his own 
pleasure."' 
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Tins deckratiaD iintst have anndiiiiced to those 
who heard it, that the direct and immediate advan- 
tages fMroposed by the ireyoltttion were lost ; that fh^ 
government no longer rested on the popoUor basis, 
but thaty in a much greater d^ee thMl could have 
been said to have been the case during the reign of 
the Bourbons, the whole measure of iE(tate must in 
fiiture rest upon the arbitrary pleasure of one man* 

It was in the meantime necessary that isome fbnn of 
government diould be estaUished without delay, wei^ 
it only to prevent the meeting of the two Coutidlf > 
who must have resumed their authority, tml^ss su** 
perseded by a new constitution previous to the 19tb 
February 1800, to whieh day they. had beeki pro* 
regued. As a previous measure, the oath taken by 
official persons was altered from a direct acknowled^ 
ment of the constitutioDi of the year Three, so as to 
express a more general profession of adheraace to the 
cause of the French nation. How to salve the wound- 
ed oottsdences of those who bad previously taken the 
oath in its primitive form, no care was used, nor 
does any appear to have been thought necessary. 

The three Consuls, and the LegisLltive Com-' 
mittees, formed themselves into a general Com- 
mittee, for the purpose of oi^msiilg a constitution ; 
and Sieyes was invited to submit to them that mor 
del, on the preparation of which he used to pique 
himself, and had been accustomed to receive the 
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flattery of hk firiaub. He appears to have obeyed 
the call slowly, and to have produced his plan par- 
tially, and by fragments ; probably because be was 
aware, that the offspring of his talents would never be 
accepted in its entire form, but hiust necessarily vnr 
dergo such mutilations as might fit it for the purposes 
and to the fdeasure of the Dictate, whose supronacy 
he had been compelled to announce to his party. 

On being pressed by his colleagues in the commit- 
tee, the metaphysical politician at length produced 
his full plan of the hierarchical representation, whose 
authority was to emanate from the dioice of the peo- 
ple and of a Consenralive Senate^ whidb was at once 
to protect the laws of the commonwealth, and dbsorby 
as it was termed, all furious and over-ambitious spi- 
rits, by calling them, when they distingubhed them- 
selves by any irregular exertion of power, to share 
the comfiNTts and incapacities of their own body, as 
they say spirits of <dd were cosgured down, and oUi- 
ged to abide in the Red Sea. He then brought for- 
ward his idea of a Legislative Body, which was to 
vote and decide, but without debate ; and his Tribu- 
nate, designed to {dead for, or to impeach the mea- 
sures of goremment. These general outlines were 
approved, as being judged likely to preserve more 
stability' and permanence than had been found to ap- 
pertain to the constitutions, which, shice 179^9 had 
in such quick succession been adopted and abandoned. 
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But the idea which Sieyes entertained of iodgbg 
the exe<9itiye govermnent in a Grand Elector, who 
wto to be the very model of a King of Lubberland, was 
the rain of his plan. It was in vain, that in hopes 
of luring Buonaparte to accept of this of&ce, he had, 
while defniving it of all real power, attached to it a 
large revenue, guards, honours, and rank. The heap- 
ing witb such distinctions an official person, who had 
no other duty than to name two Consuls, who were 
to carry on tbe civil and military business of the 
state without his. concurrence or authority, was intro- 
ducing into a modem state the evils of a worn-out 
Asiatic empire, where the Sultan, or Moguls or what- 
ever he is called, lies in his Haram in obscure luxu- 
ry, while the state affairs are conducted exclusively 
by his Viziers, or Lieutenants. 

Buonaparte exclaimed against the whole concoc- 
tion.—^^ Who,^ said he, ^^ would accept an office, of 
which the enly duties were to fatten like a pig upon 
so many millions yearly ?— >0r what man of spirit 
would consent to name ministers, over whom, bdng 
named, he was not to exercise the slightest authority ? 
—-And your two Consuls for war and peace, the one 
surrounded with judges, churchmen, and civilians,— 
the other with military men and diplomatists,— -on 
what footing of intercourse can they be said to stand 
respecting each other ?— -the one demanding money 
and recruits, the other refusing the supplies ? A go- 
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vemmeiit inTolviiig such a total separatbn of offices 
necessarily connected, would be heter(^^eous,-*thc 
shadow of a state, but without the efficient authority 
which should belong to one.^ 

Sieyes did not possess powers of persuasion or 
promptness of speech in addition to his other talents. 
He was silenced and intimidated, and saw his & 
vourite Elector-Greneral, with his two Consuls, or 
rather Viriers, rqjected, without making much effort 
in their defence. 

Still the system which was actually adopted, bore, 
in point of form, some faint resemblance to the model 
of Sieyes. Three Consuls were appointed ; the first 
to hold the sole power of nominating to public of- 
fices, and right of determining on public measures ; 
the other two were to be his indispensable counsel- 
lors. The first of these offices was designed to bring 
back the constitution of France to a monarchical sy s- 
ton, while the second and third were added merely 
to conciliate the Republicans, who were not yet pre- 
pared for a retn^ade movement 

The office of one of these supplementary Consuls 
was offered to Siqres, but he declined to accept of it, 
and expressed his wish to retire firom public life. His 
disappointment was probably considerable, at finding 
himself acting but a second-rate part, 9&er the suc- 
cess of the conspiracy which he had himself schemed ; 
but his pride was not so great as to decline a pecu- 
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iiijury ooiqiaiMitimi. BooBapurie bestowed mi lum by 
far the greater part of the private treasure amassed by 
the ex-direetors. It was said to amount to six hun- 
dred thousand firancs, which Sieyes called ime poire 
fxmrlasoif; in English, a monel to stay thestoiaach. 
He was endowed also widi the fine domaia and estate 
of Croflne; and to render the gift more acceptable, 
and save his deUcacy, a decree waa issued^ oompel- 
ling him to accept of this manifestation of natioul 
gratitude. The office of a senator gavie him dignity ; 
and the yearly i^ointment of twenty-five thousand 
francs annexed to it, added to the ease of hi& siiua- 
tion. In short, this celebrated metaphysician disap- 
peared as A political person, and became, to use his 
own expression^ ai^Tri^ in the pursuit of epicurean 
indulgences, which he covered with a y&l of mystery. 
There is no doubt that by thus showing the greedy 
and mercenary turn of his nature, Sieyes, notwith- 
standing his abilities, lost in a great measure the 
esteem and reverence of his countrymen ; and this 
was a consequence not probably unforeseen by Buo- 
naparte, when he loaded him with wealth. 

To return to the new omsdtntion. Every species 
of power and fiunilty was hei^d upon the Chief 
Consul, with a liberality which looked as if France, 
to atone for her long jealousy of those who had been 
the administrators of her executive power, was now 
determined to remove at once every obstacle which 
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*iiiiglit Bland in the way of Buonaparte to arUtniTy 
power. He possessed the sole right of nominating 
counsellors of state, ministers, ambassadors, officers, 
ciTil and military, and almost all functionaries what- 
soever. He was to propose all new laws, and take 
idl measures for internal and external defence of the 
state. He dommanded all the forces, of whatever 
descriptioh, superintended all the national relaticms 
at home and abroad, and coined the public money. 
In these high duties he had the advice of his brother 
Consuls, -and also of a Council of State. But he was 
recognized to be independent of them all. The Con- 
suls were to be elected for the space of ten years, and 
to be re- eligible. 

The Abbe Sieyes^s plan of dividing the people into 
three classes, which should each of them declare a 
certain number of persons eligible to certain grada- 
tions of the state, was ostensibly adopted. The lists 
of these eligible individuals were to be addressed by 
the various electoral classes to the Conservative Se- 
Jnate, which also was borrowed from the Abbess mo- 
del. This body, the highest and most august in the 
fstate, were to hold their places for life, and had a con- 
siderable pension attached to them. Their number 
was not to exceed eighty, and they were to have the 
-power of supplying vacancies in their own body, by 
choosing the future senator from a list of three per« 
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wwBm ; <me of tbem propoBed by the Chief Consul^ 
096 by the LegUadve Body, and one by the Tribo- 
iwte. ' Senators, became for ever incapable of any 
other public duty. Their duty was to receive the 
mtional lists of persons eligible for official situationg, 
and to annul such laws or measures as should be de- 
nounced to their body, as unconstitutbnal or impo* 
litic, either by the Government or the Tribunate. 
The sittings of the Senate were not public. 

The New Constitution of France also adopted the 
LcgislatiTe Body and the Tribunate proposed by 
the Abbe Sieyes. * The duty of the LegislatiTe Body 
was to take into consideration such laws as should be 
approved by the Tribunate, and pass- or refuse them 
by vote, but without any debate, or even any ezpres- 
fion of their opinion. 

The Tribunate, on the contrary, was a deliberative 
body, to whom the Chief Consul, and his Council of 
State, with whom alone lay the initiative privilege, 
were to propose such laws as appeared to them desi- 
rable. These, when discussed by the Tribunate, and 
approved of by the silent assent of the Legislative 
Body, passed into decrees, and became binding upon 
the community. The L^islative Body heard the re* 
port of the Tribunate, as expressed by a deputation 
from that body ; and by thdr votes alone, but with^ 
out any debate or delivery of opinion, refused or con- 
firmed the proposal. Some of the more important acts 
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of goTc^nment, sudi as tlie proclamatioii of peace or 
wlur, could only take place on the motion of the Chief 
Consul to the Tribunate, upon their recommending 
die measure to the LegislatiTc Body ; and finally, 
upon the Legislatiye Commissions affirmfaig the pro- 
posal. But the power of the Chief Consul was not 
much checked by this restriction ; for the discussion on 
such subjects was only to take place on his own requi- 
dtion, and always in secret committee ; so that the 
greatest hindrance <^ despotism, the weight of pub- 
lic opinion formed upon public debate, was totally 
wanting. 

A vexy slight glance at this Consular form of go- 
vemmeiit is sufficient to show, that Buonaparte select* 
ed exactly as much of the ingenious constitution of 
Sieyes as was applicable to his own object of acquiring 
supreme and despotic authority, while he got rid of 
all, the Tribunate alone excepted, which contained, 
directly or indirectly, any check or balance afiecting 
the executive power. The substitution of lists of 
eligible persons or candidates, to be made up by the 
people, instead of the popular election of actual re- 
presentatives, converted into a metaphysical and ab*- 
stract idea the real safeguard of liberty. It may 
be true, that the authority of an ofiicial person, se- 
lected from the national lists, might be said original- 
ly to emanate firom the people ; because, unless his 
name had received their sanction, he could not have 
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been eligible. But tlie difference is inexpftsstbty 
great, between the power of naming a angle direct 
refHrnientatiTe, and that of naming a thousand per«^ 
sons, any of whom may be capaUe of being created 
a representatiTe ; and the popular interference in the 
iBtate, which had hitherto comprehended the former 
privilege, was now restrained to the latter and more 
insignificant one. This was the main error in Sieyes^a 
system, and the most &tal Uow to liberty, whose con* 
stitutional safety can hardly exist, excepting in union 
with a direct and unfettered national representation^ 
chosen by the people themselves. 

All the other balances and diecks which the Abbe 
had designed to substitute instead of that which arisea 
fiom popular election, had been broken and cast away ; 
while the fragments of the scheme that remained 
were carefully adjusted, so as to form the ^ steps by 
which Buonaparte was to ascend to an unlimited and 
despotic throne. Sieyes had proposed that his Elector 
General shodld be merely a graceful termination to his 
edifice, like a gilded vane on the top of a steeple— 
a sovereign without power-— a Roijaineanty with two 
Consuls to act as joint Maires des palms, Buona- 
parte, on the contrary, gave the whole executive 
power in the state, together with the exclusive right 
of proposing all new laws, to the Chief Consul, and 
made the others mere app^dages, to be thrown 
aside at pleasure. 
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Neither were the odier constitodonal authorttief 
adculated to offer effectcul resistance to the en- 
groasisg authority of this all-powerful officer. All; 
Ijiese bodies were, in fiurt, mere pensioners. The Se* 
nate, which met in secret, and the Lc^gislatiire Body, 
lAose lips were padlocked, were alike remoTed from 
lafluenciag public opinion, and being influaiced by 
it. The Tribunate, indeed, consisting of a hun- 
dred persons, retained in some sort the right of de- 
batOj and of being publicly heard. But the mem« 
bers of the TrU)unate were selected by the Senate, 
not by the people, whom, except in metaphysical 
mockery, it could not be said to represent, any more 
than a bottle of distilled liquor can be said to repre* 
sent the sheaf of grain which it was originally drawn 
from. What chance was there that, in a hundred 
men so chosen, there should be courage and inde- 
pendence enough found to qppose that primary 
power, by which, like a steam-engine, the whole 
constitution was put in motion ? Such tribunes were 
also in danger of recollecting, that they only held 
thdr office for four years, and that the Senators had 
their offices for life ; while a transition firom the one 
state to the other was in gener^ thought desiraUe, 
and could <mly be gained by implicit obedience during 
the c an did a te 's probation in the Tribunate. Yet, 
slender as was the power of this Tribunate body^ Buo* 
luiparte showed some jealousy even of this slight 
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fl|ipeanuioe of freedom ; although^ juslly conmdered, 
the Senate^ the ConservadTe Body, and the Tribu- 
nate, were but three different pipes, which, separatdy 
or altogether, uttered sound at the pleasure of him 
who presided at the instrument. 

The spirit of France must have been much brolwn 
when this arbitrary system was adopted without de- 
hate or contradiction ; and when we remember the 
earlier period of 1789, it is wonderful to consider 
how, in the space of ten years, the race of men, 
whose lore of liberty carried them to such extrava- 
gances, seems to have become exhausted. Personal 
safety was now a principal olgect with most* They 
saw no altematiye between absolute submission to a 
military chief of talent and power, and the return 
to anarchy and new rerolutionary excesses* 

During the sitting of Buonaparte^s L^isIatiTe 
Committee, Madame de Stad expressed, to a re- 
presentadve of the people, her alarms on the sub- 
ject of liberty. *^ Oh, madam,^^ he replied, *^ we are 
arrived at an extremity in which we must not trouble 
ourselves about saving the principles of the Revo* 
lution, but only the lives of the men by whom the 
Revolution was effected.'^ 

Yet more than one exertion is said to have been 
made in the Committee, to obtain some modification 
of the supreme power of the Chief Consul, or at least 
some remedy in case of its being abused. Several 
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nembers of the Committoe which adjusted the new 
CQiwtittttioii, made) it is said^ an effort to persoade 
Buonaparte, that, in takii^ possessbn of the office 
of sapteme magistrate, without any pfeliminary elec* 
tion, he would erinee an amUtion which might pre* 
Judice him with the people; and, entreating him to 
be satiBfied with the office of generalissimo of the 
armieti, with fiill right of treating with foreign powers, 
iuTited lum to' set off to the frontier and resume 
fan train of victories. ** I will remain at Paris,'' 
smd Buonaparte, Inting hb naik to the quidi:^ as 
was his custom when agitated-*^^ I will rnnun at 
Paris — I am Chief Consul.^ 

Chenier hinted at adopting the doctrine of absorp- 
tion, but }ras instantly interrupted*— ^^ I will have no 
audi mummery,^ said Buonqparte ; ^ blood to the 
knees rather.^* These expressions may be ezaggcT'- 
ated, but it is certain that, whenerer there was an at^ 
tempt to control his wishes, or restrict his power, such 
a discontented remark as intimated ^' that he would 
meddle no more in the business,^ was sufficient to 
oTerpower the oj^osition. The Committee saw no 
option betwixt submittiiq; to the authority of this in- 
flexible duef^ or encountering the horrors of a bloody 
civil war. Thus were lost at once the fruits of the 
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Tiftues, the criimes, the bkx)d, the treasure, the mass 
of human misery, which, flowkig from the Hevolu- 
tion, had agitated France for ten years; and thus, 
having sacrificed almost all that men hold dear, the 
rights of humanity themselves included, in order to 
obtain national liberty, her inhabitants, without 
having enjoyed rational freedom, or the advantages 
which it insures, for a single day, returned to be the 
vassals of a despotic government, adminirtered by a 
chief whose right was only in his sword. A few le- 
Bections on what might or ought to have been Buo- 
naparte^s conduct in this crisis, naturally arise out of 
the subject. 

We arc not to expect, in the course of ordinary 
life, moral any more than physical miracles. There 
have lived men of a spirit so noble, that, in serving 
their country, they had no other object beyond the 
merit of having done so ; but such men belong to a 
less corrupted age than ours, and have been trained 
in the principles of disinterested patriotism, which 
did not belong to France, perhaps not to Europe, in 
the eighteenth century. We may, therefore, take it 
for granted, that Buonaparte was desirous, in some 
shape or other, to find his own interest in the ser^ 
vice of his country, that his motives were a mixture 
of patriotism and the desire of self-advancement ; and 
it remains to consider in what manner both olgects 
were to be best obtained. 
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The 6nl aUenuniTe was the re-estaUkhment of 
the Republie, wpon MOie better and less peridiable 
model than those which had been successively adopt- 
ed and abandoned by the French, in the several 
phases of the Revdution. But Buonaparte had al- 
leady determined i^ainst this plan of goTemment> 
and seemed unalterably convinced, that the various 
nusfcfftunes and fiiilures which had been sustained 
in the attempt to convert France into a republic, 
affinrded irrefragaUe evidence that her natural and 
proper constitutbnal government must be monssch- 
icaL This important point settled, it remained, Ist^ 
To select the person in whose hand the kingly power 
was to be intrusted. Sdly, To consider in what 
degree the monarchical principle should be mingled 
with, and qualified by, securities for thovfreedom 
of the people, and checks against the encroachments 
of the prince. 

Having broken explicitly with the Republicans, 
Buonaparte had it in his power, doubtless, to have 
united with those who desired the restoration of the 
Bourbons, who, at this moment, fonaed a large pro- 
portion of the better classes in France. The name of 
the old dynasty must have brought with it great 
advantages. Their restoration would have at once 
restored peace to Europe, and in a great measure 
reoondled the strife of parties in France. There was 
no doubt of the possibility of the counter-revolution ; 
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for what was done in 1814 might have been still 
more easily done in 1799* Old ideas would hf^ve 
returned with ancient names, and at the same time 
security might have been given, that the restored 
monarch should be placed within such legal restraints 
as were ivecessary for the protection of the freedom 
of the subject. The ptincipal powers of Europe, if 
required, would have gladly guaranteed to the French 
people any class of institutions which might have 
been thought adequate to this purpose. 

But, besides that such a course cut off Buonaparte 
from any higher reward of his services, than were 
connected with the rank of a subject, the same ob- 
jections to the restoration of the Bourbon family stilt 
prevailed,which we have before noticed. Theextr^ne 
confusion likely to be occasioned by the conflicting 
claims of the restored emigrants, who had left France 
with all the feelings and prej)idices peculiar to their 
birth and quality, and those of the numerous sbldiers 
and statesmen, who had arisen to eminence during the 
revolution, and whose pretensions to rank and office 
would be urged with jealous vehemence against 
those who had shared the fortunes of the exiled 
monarch, was a powerful objection to the restora- 
tion. The question concerning the national do- 
mains, remained as embarrassing as before; lor, 
while the sales which had been made of that pro- 
perty cottid scarce be cancelled without a severe 
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shock to national credit, the restored Boarbons could 
not, on the other hand, fail to insist upon an indent- 
nifidiition to the sptiituaHty, who had b^en 8trip|>ed 
of their property fer aAerence to their reBgions 
TOWS, and to the nobles, whose estates had been for- 
feited for their adherence to the throne. It might 
also have been fonnd, that, among the army, a pre* 
jndice against the Bourbons had survived their pr&. 
dikctkm for the Republic, and that although the 
French soldiers might see with pleasure a crown 
fdaeed on the brow of their fovourite general, they 
might be unwilling to endure the restoration of the 
ancient race, against whom they had long bortie 
arms* 

All these objections against attempting to recaH 
the ancient dynasty, have weight in themselves, and 
may reacKly have appeared insuperable to Buona- 
parte ; especially conndering the conclusion to be, 
that if the Boarbons were found ineligible, the crown 
of France— witii a more ext^ided empire, and more 
unlimited powers — ^was in that case to rest with 
Buonaparte himself. There is no doubt that, in pre- 
forring the title of the Bourbons, founded on right, 
to his own, which rested on force and opportum^ 
alone, Buonaparte would have acted a much minre 
noble, generous, and disinterested part, flian in 
availing himself of ciircumstances to establish his own 
|iower ; nay, that, philosophically speakii^, sudi a 
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choice might hare been wiser and ha{qpiff. BtU in 
the ordinary mode of viewing and acting in this world, 
the temptation was immense; and Buonaparte was, 
IB some measure, unfettered by the circumstances 
which might have withheld some of his contempo* 
nines from snatching at the crown that seemed to 
await his grasp. Whatever were the rights of the 
Bourbons, abstractedly considered, they were not of 
a kind to force themselves immediatdy upon the 
conscience of Buonaparte. He had not entered 
puMic life, was indeed a mere boy, when the g^ie- 
ral voice of France, or that which appeared such, 
drove the aiident race from the throne; he had 
acted during all his life hitherto in the service of 
the French government dejacto; and it was hard 
to requfre of him, now o( a sudden, to sacrifice the 
greatest stake which a man ever played for, to the 
abstract right of the king de Jure. Candour will 
therefore allow, that though some spirits, of a he- 
roic pitch of character, might, in his place, have 
acted otherwise, yet the conduct of Buonapai^te, in 
availing himself, for his own advantage, of the 
height which he had attained by his own talents, was 
too natural a course of action to be loaded with 
censure by any one, who, if he takes the trouble to 
conttder the extent of the temptation, must acknow- 
ledge in his heart the difficulty of resisting it. 
But though we may acknowledge many excuses 
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ftf ihe MnfattioB wlueh induced BwmMftatU to mk 
some the principal ahare of the new gorenunent, and 
although we were even to allow to hb admirers that- 
he became Firat Consul purely because his doing 
so was necessary to the wdfiure of France, our caa* 
dour can carry us no fiHrther. We cannot for an in- 
stant sanction the monstrous accumulation of author 
rity which engrossed into his own hands all the powers* 
of the state, and deprived the French people, fiouk 
thet period, of the least pretence to liberty, or power 
of protecting themsdvesfirom tyranny. ItisinTain^ 
to uige, that they had not yet learned to make a pro- 
per use of the inTaluable privileges of which he de» 
priyed them — equally in vain to say, that they con^* 
sented to resign what it was not in their power to* 
defend. It is a poor apology for theft that the per- 
son plundered knew not the value of the gem taken 
fiom him ; a worse excuse for robbery, that the party 
robbed was disarmed and prostrate, and submitted 
witjiout resistance, where to resist would have been 
to diey In choosing to be the head of a well-regu- 
lated and limited monarchy, Buonaparte would have 
consulted even his own interest better, than by prefer- 
ring, as he did, to become the sole animating spirit 
of a monstrous despotism. The communication of 
common privileges, while they united discordant fac- 
tions, would have fixed the attention of all on the head 
of the government, as their mutual benefactor. The 
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coMrtitulioMl rights wUch he had reserved for the 
drown would have been respected, when it. wis re* 
niembered th«t the freedom of the people had been 
fiat in a rational form, and its privileges rendered 
available bjr his liberalitjr. 

Sttch chedcs upon his power would have been as 
beneficial to himsdf as to his subjects. If, in the 
eourse of his reign, he had met constitutional op> 
position to the then immense projeets of conquest, 
which cost so much blood and devastation, to that 
opposilion he would have been as much inddbted, as 
a person subject to fits of lunacy is to the bonds by 
which, when under the influence of his malady, he 
is restrained from doing mischief. Buonaparte^s 
active spirit, withheld firom warlike pursuits, would 
have been exercised by the internal improvement 
of his kingdom. The mode in which he used bis 
power would have gilded over, as in many other 
cases, the imperfect nature of his title, and if he 
was not, in every sense, the legitimate heir of |;he 
m<marchy, he might have been one of the most me- 
ritorious princes that ever ascended the throne. Had 
he permitted the existence of a power expressive of 
the national opinion to exist, co-equal with and re* 
strictive of his own, there would have been no occu- 
padon of Spain, no war with Russia, no imperial de- 
crees against British commerce. The people who first 
felt the pressure of these violent and ruinous mea- 
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sures, would have dedined to submit to them in the 
outset. The ultimate consequence— the overthrow, 
namely, of Napoleon himself, would not have taken 
place, and he might, for aught we can see, have 
died on die throne of France, and bequeathed it to 
his posterity, leaving a reputation which could only 
be surpassed in lustre by that of an individual who 
should render similar advantages to his country, yet 
decline the gratificatbn, in any degree, of his per- 
sonal ambition. 

In short, it must always be written down, as Buo- 
naparte^s error as well as guilt, that misusing the 
power which the 18th Brumaire threw into his 
liands, be totally destroyed the liberty of France, or, 
we would say, more properly, the chance which that 
country had of attaining a free, and, at the same 
time, a settled government. He might have been a 
patriot prince, he chose to be an usurping despot- 
he might have played the part of Washmgton, he 
preferred that of Cromwell. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



Pfoeeedings of Buonaparte in order to consolidate his Power — 
His great Success — €aases that led to U.-^Cambaceres and 
Lebrun chosen Second and Third Consuls. — Talleyrand ap^ 
pointed Minister for Foreign Affairs, and FouchS Minister 
of PoHce^Their Characters,-^Other Ministers nominated. 
-^Various Changes made, in order to mark the Commence^ 
ment of a new Era. — Napoleon addresses a Letter personm 
ally to the King of England— Answered by Lord Grenville. 
— Negotiaiion for Peace, that followed, speedily broken off. 
— Campaigns in Italy, and on the Rhine—Successes of Mo^ 
reau — Censured by Napoleon for Over^aution* — The 
Charge considered. — The Chiqf Consul resolves to bring badt, 
in Person, Victory to the French Standards in Italy— His 
Measures for that Purpose. 



The structure of government which Buonaparte 
had selected out of the broken outlines of the phin 
of Sieyes, being not only monarchical but despo- 
tic, it remained that its offices should be filled with 
persons favourable to the new order of things ; and 

I 
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to this the attention of Buonaparte was especially 
turned. In order to secure the selection of the 
official individuals to himself, he eluded entirely the 
prindple by which Sieyes had proposed to elaborate 
his national representatives out of the various sign- 
ed lists of eligibility, to be made up by the three 
classes into which his hierarchy divided the French 
people* 'Without waiting for these lists of eligible per- 
sons, or taking any other rule buf bis own pleasure, 
and that of his councillors, the two new Consuls, 
Buonaparte named sixty senators ; the senators na- 
med an hundred tribunes, and three hundred legis- 
lators ; and thus the whole bodies of the state were 
filled up, by a choice emanating from the executive 
government, instead of being vested, more or less 
directly, in the people. 

In availing himself of the privil^es which he had 
usurped, the First Consul, as we must now call him, 
showed a moderation as artful as it was conciliatory. 
His object was to avoid the odium of appearing to 
hold his rank by his military character only. ' He 
desired, on the contrary, to assemble round him a 
party, in which the predominant character of indivi- 
duals, whatever it had hitherto been,^was to be mer- 
ged in that of the new system ; as the statuary throws 
into the furnace broken fragments of bronze of every 
various description, without regarding their immedi- 
ate appearance or form, his purpose being to unite 
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them by funon, ftiid bestow upon the mass the new 
shape whidi his art deslines it to present 

With these views. Napoleon said to Sieyes, who 
reprobated the admission of Fouch6 into office and 
power, ^^ We are creating a new era. Of the past, we 
must forget the bad, and only remember the good. 
Time, habits of business, and experience, have form^ 
ed many able men, and modified many characters.^ 
These words may be regarded as the key-note of his 
whole system. Buonaparte did not care what men 
had been formerly, so that they were now disposed 
to become that which was suitable for his interest, 
and for which he was willing to reward them liberally. 
The former conduct of persons of talent, whether in 
politics or morality, was of no consequence, providing 
they were willing, now, faithfully to further and ad- 
here to the new order of things. This prospect of 
immunity for the past, and reward for the future^ 
was singularly well calculated to act upon the public 
mind, desirous as it was of repose, and upon that of 
individuals, agitated by so many hopes and fears as 
the Revolution had set afloat. The Consular govern- 
ment seemed a general place of refuge and sanctuary 
to persons of all various opinions, and in all various 
predicaments. It was only required of them, in re- 
turn for the safety which it afforded, that they 
should pay homage to the presiding deity. 

So artfully was the system of Buonaparte contri- 
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yed» that each of the numerous ehwaes of Frenduneu 
found something in it congenial to his habits, his 
fiselings, or his. circumstances, providing only he was 
willing to sacrifice to it the essential part of his poli'- 
tical principles. To the Royalist, it restored mo* 
narchical forms, a court and a 8oyereign-4mt he 
must acknowledge that soverdgn in Buonaparte. To 
the churchman, it opened the gates of the temples, 
removed the tyranny of the persecuting philosophers 
— promised in course of time a nadonal church — ^but 
by the altar must be placed the image of Buonaparte. . 
The Jacobu, dyed double red in murder and mas- 
sacre, was welcome to safety and security from the 
aristocratic vengeance whidi he had so latdy dread- 
ed. The re^dde was guaranteed against the return 
of the Bourbons — they who had profited by the 
Revolution as purchasers of national domains, were 
insured against their bong resumed. But it was 
under the implied condition, that not a word was to 
be m«:itioned by those d-devant democrats, of liber- 
ty or equality : the prindples for which forfeitures 
had heea made, and revolutionary tribunals erected, 
were henceforth never to be named. To all these 
parties, as to others, Buonaparte held out the same 
hopes under the same conditions. — ^^ All these things 
will I pve you, if you will kneel down and worship 
me.'" Shortly afterwards, he was enabled to place 
before those to whom the choice was submitted, the 
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original temptation in its full extent-— a display of 
the kingdoms of the earth, over which he offered to 
extend the empire of France, providing always he 
was himself acknowledged as the object of general 
obedience, and almost adoration. 

The system of Buonaparte, as it combined great 
art with an apparent generosity and Uberality, pro- 
ved eminently successful among the people of France, 
when sutgected to the semblance of a popular vote. 
The national spirit was exhausted by the changes 
and the sufferings, the wars and the crimes, of so 
many years ; and in France, as in all other coun- 
tries, parties, exhausted by the exertions and vicissi- 
tudes of civil war, are in the very situation where 
military tyranny becomes the next crisis. The rich 
favoured Buonaparte for the sake of protection,— -the 
poor for that of relief, — ^the emigrants, in many cases, 
because they desired to retum'ta France,— the men of 
the Revolution, because they were afraid of being ba- 
nished from it ; — the sanguine and courageous crowd- 
ed round his standard in hope of victory,-— the timid 
cowered behind it in the desire of safety. Add to these 
the vast multitude who follow the opinion of others, 
and take the road which lies most obvious, and is 
most troddai, and it is no wonder that the 18th Bm- 
maire, and its consequences, received the general 
sanction of the people. The constitution of the year 
Eight, or Consular Government, was a^qyroved by 
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the soffrages of nesrly four millio&s of citiieiis,-— s 
more genenl approbation than any preceding system 
had been recdived with. The vote was doubtless a 
farce in ilsel^ conndering how many constitutions 
had been adopted and sworn to within so short a 
space ; but still the numbers who expressed assent, 
more than doubling those votes which were obtained 
by the constitution of 1792 and of the year Three, 
indicate the superior popularity of Buonaparte^s sys- 
tem. 

To the four millions who expressly declared their 
adherence to the new Consular constitution, must be 
added the many hundreds of thousands and millions 
more, who were either totally indifferent upon the 
form of government, providing they enjoyed peace 
and protection under it, or who, though abstractly 
preferring other rulers, were practically disposed to 
submit to the party in possession of the power* 

Such and so exteijded being the principles on 
which Buonaparte selected the members of his go- 
vernment, he manifested, in choosing individuals, 
that wonderful pmetration, by which, more perhaps 
than any man who ever lived, he was enabled at once 
to discover the person most capable of serving him, 
and the means of securing his attachment Former 
crimes or errors made no cause of exclusion ; and in 
several cases the alliance between the First Consul 
and his ministers might have been compared to the. 
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maniifgee between the settlers on the E^panisli main, 
lend^ and the nahappy females, the refuse of great 
citiea) sent out to recruit the colony.—*^' I ask thee 
aot,^ said the buccaneer to the wife he had selected 
from the cargo of vice, " what has been thy former 
ceiidact ; bat, hoiceforth, see thou contidue faithful 
to me^ or this^^ striking hb hand on his musket,i 
'< shdl punish thy Want of fidelity/' 

For second and thkd Consuls, Buonaparte diose 
Cambaceres, a lawyer, and a member of the moderate 
party, with Lebrun, who had formerly co-operated 
with the Chancellor Maupeou* The former was em- 
ployed by the Chief Consul as his organ of colnmu*^ 
nication with the Beyolutionirts, while Lebrun retk* 
deied him the same service widi the Royal party ;• and 
dtiieiigh, as Madune de Stael obserres, they preach* 
ed Very di£ferent sermons on the same texts, yet they 
were both eminently suocessf ul in detaching from their 
original fictions many of either class, and unithig 
dnm widt tfab third, or government party, wUdt was 
thus composed of deserters from both. The last soon 
became so numerous, that Buonaparte was enaUed tor 
dispensed with the bascule^ or trimming system, by 
which alone his predecessors, the Directors, had beeiti 
ensUed to support their power. 

In the ministry, Buonaparte acted upon the same 
prineipild, sdecting and making his o^n the men 
ididse tAlents were most distinguislied, witfcoul refisr- 
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ence to their former conduct. Two were particu* 
Isrly distinguished, as men of the most eminent 
talents^ and extensive experience. These were Tal- 
leyrand and Fouch^. The former, noUe by birth^ 
and Bishop of Autun, notwithstanding his high rank 
in church and state, had been deeply engaged in the 
Revolution. He had been placed on the list of emi« 
grants, from which his name was erased on the esta- 
blbhment of the Directorial government, under whidi 
he became Minister of Foreign Affairs. He resigned 
that office in the summer preceding 18th Brumaire ; 
and Buonaparte, finding him at variance with the 
Directory, readily passed over some personal grounds 
of complaint which he had against him, and enlisted 
in his service a supple and dexterous politician, and 
an experienced minister ; fond, it is said, of pleasure, 
not insensible to views of self-interest, nor too closely 
fettered by principle, but perhaps unequalled in in* 
genuity. Talleyrand was replaced in the situadcm Df 
minister for foreign affidrs, after a AdH interval, as« 
signed for the purpose of suffering the ptd)lic to for* 
get his prominent share in the scandalous treaty with 
the American commissioners, and continued for a long 
tract of time one of the closest sharers of Buonaparte^s 
councils. 

If the character of Talleyrand bore no strong 
traces of public virtue or inflexible morality, that of 
Fouch6 was marked with still darker shades. He 
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had been dipt in some of the worst transactioiu of the 
Reign of Terror, and his name is found among the 
agents of the dreadful crimes of that unhappy pe- 
riod. In the days of the Directory, he is stated to 
have profited by the universal peculation which was 
then practised, and to have amassed largo sums by 
shares in contracts and brokerage in the public funds. 
To at<me for the imperfecdons of a character stained 
with perfidy, venality, and indifference to human 
suffering, Fouch^ brought to Buonaparte^s service 
a devotion, never like to fail the First Consul un« 
less his fortunes should happen to change, and a 
perfect experience with all the weapons of revolu« 
tionary war, and knowledge of those who were best 
able to wield them. He had managed under Barras^s 
administration the department of police ; and, in the 
course of his agency, had become better acquainted 
perhaps than any man in France with all the various 
parties in that distracted country, the points which 
they were desirous of reaching, the modes by which 
they hoped to attain them, the character of their*in« 
dividual leaders, and the means to gain them over or 
to intimidate them. Formidable by his extensive 
knowledge of the revolutionary springs, and the ad- 
dress with which he could either put them into mo- 
tion, or prevent them &om operating, Fouch^, in the 
latter part of his life, displayed a species of wisdom 
which came in place of morality and benevolence. 
Loving wealth and power, he was neither a man 
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of Mrdaat panioiis, nor of a vengeful disposition ; 
and though there was no scruple in his nature to 
withhold him from becoming an agent in the great 
crimes which state policy, under an arbitrary go- 
vernment, must often require, yet he had a pruden* 
tial and constitutional aversion to unnecessary evil, 
and was always wont to characterise his own principle 
of action, by saying, that he did as little harm as he 
possibly could. In his mysterious and terrible office 
of head of the police, he had often means of granting 
favours, or interposing lenity in behalf of individuals,- 
of which he gained the full credit, while the harsh 
measures of which he was the agent, were set down 
to the necessity of his situation. By adhering to 
these principles of moderation, he established for 
himself at length a character totally inconsistent with 
that bebnging to a member of the revolutionary com- 
mittee, and resembling rather that of a timid but well- 
disposed servant, who, in executing his master's com- 
mands, is desirous to mitigate as much as possible 
th*eir effect on individuals. It is, upon the whole, no 
wonder, that although Sieyes objected to Fouch6, 
from his want of principle, and Talleyrand was averse 
to him from jealousy, interference, and personal en- 
mity. Napoleon chose, nevertheless, to retain in the 
confidential situation of minister, of police, the person 
by whom that formidable office had been first placed 
on an effectual footing. 
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Of^the other ministers, it is not necessary to speak 
in detail. Cambaceres retained the situation of Mi- 
nister of Justice, for which he was well qualified ; 
and the celebrated mathematician, La Place, was 
preferred to that of the Interior, for which he was 
not, according to Buonaparte^s report, qualified at 
all. Berthier, as we have' already seen, filled the war 
department, and shortly afterwards Camot; and Gau- 
din administered the finances with credit to himself. 
Forfait, a naval architect of eminence, replaced 
Bourdon in the helpless and hopeless department d 
the French Admiralty. 

A new constitution having been thus formed, and 
the various branches of duty distributed with much 
address among those best capable of dischaf^ng 
them, other changes were at the same time made, 
which were designed to mark that a new era was 
commenced, in which all former prejudices were to be 
abandoned and done away. 

We have noticed that one of the first acts of the 
Provisional Government had been to new-modify the 
national oath, and generalize its terms, so that they 
should bQ no longer confined to the constitution of the 
year Three, but should apply to that which was about 
to be framed, or to any other which might be p»K 
duccd by the same authority. Two subsequent 
alterations in the constitution, which passed without 
much notice, so much was the revolutionary or re- 
publican spirit abated, tended to show that farther 
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changes were impending, and that the Consular Re* 
public was speedily to adopt the name, as it already 
had the essence, of a monarchy. It was scarce three 
months since the President of the Directory had said 
to the people, on the anniversary of the takmg of 
the Bastille, — ^^ Royalty shall never raise its head 
again. We shall no more behold individuals boast* 
ing a title from Heaven, to oppress the earth with 
more ease and security, and who considered France 
as their private patrimony, Frenchmen as their sub- 
jects, and the laws as the expression of their good 
will and pleasure.^ Yet now, in contradiction to 
this sounding declamation, the national oath, express* 
ing hatred to royalty, was annulled, under the pre- 
text that the Republic, being universally aeknow- 
lodged, had no occasion for the guard of such disda* 
mations. 

In like manner, thtf public observance of the day 
on which Louis XVI. had suffered decapitation, was 
formally abolished. Buonaparte, declining to pass a 
judgment on the action as just, politic, or useful, 
pronounced that, in any event, it could only be re- 
garded as a national calamity, and was therefore in a 
moral, as well as a political sense, an unfit epoch for 
festive celebration. An expression of the First Consul 
to Sieyes was also current at the same time, which, 
aldiough Buonaparte may not have used it^ has been 
generally supposed to express his sentiments. Sieyes* 
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had spoken of Louis uuder the established phrase of 
the Tyrant. *^ He was no ^yrant,^ Buonaparte re- 
plied ; " had he been such, I should have been a sub- 
altern officer of artillery, and you, Monsieur FAbbe, 
would have been still saying mass.^ 

A third sign of approaching change, or rather of 
the approaching return to the ancient system of go- 
vernment under a different chief, was the removal of 
the First Consul from the apartments in the Luxem- 
bourg Palace, occupied by the Directors, to the royal 
residence of the Tuilleries. Madame de Stael be- 
held the entrance of this fortimate soldier into the 
princely residence of the Bourbons. He was al- 
ready surrounded by a vassal crowd, eager to pay 
him the homage which the inhabitants of those 
.splendid halls had so long claimed as their due, 
that it seemed to be consistent with the place, and 
to become the right of this new inhabitant The 
doors were thrown open with a bustle and violence, 
expressive of the importance of the occasion. But 
the hero of the scene, in ascending the magnificent 
staircase, up which a throng of courtiers followed 
him, seemed totally indifferent to all around, his fea- 
tures bearing only a general expression of indifference 
to events, and contempt for mankind. 

The first measures of Buonaparte'^s new govern- 
ment, and the expectation attached to his name, had 
already gone some length in restorbg domestic 
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quiet ; but he was well aware that much more muat 
be done to render that quiet permanent ; that the 
external relations of France with Europe must be 
attended to without delay ; and that the French ex« 
pected from him either the conclusion of an honour- 
able peace, or the restoration of victory to their na- 
tional banners. It was necessary, too, that advances 
towards peace should in the first place be made, in 
order, if they were unsuccessful, that a national spirit 
should be excited, which might reconcile the French 
to the renewal of the war with fresh energy. 
' Hitherto, in diplomacy, it had been usual to sound 
the way for opening treaties of peace by obscure 
and almost unaccredited agents, in order that the 
party willing to make propositions might not subject 
themselves to a haughty and insulting answer, or 
have thdr desire of peace interpreted as a confession 
of weakness. Buonaparte went into the opposite ex- 
treme, and addressed the Emg of England in a per- 
sonal epistle. This letter, like that to the Arch- 
duke Charles, during the campaign of 1797, inti- 
mates Buonaparte'^s affectation of superiority to the 
usual forms of diplomacy, and his pretence to a cha- 
racter determined' to emancipate itself from rules 
only designed for mere ordinary men. But the man- 
ner of the address was in bad taste, and ill calculated 
to obtain credit for his being sincere in the proposal 
of peace. He was bound to know so much of the 
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oonstitutionai authority of the monarch whom he 
• addressed, as to be aware that George III. would 
not, and could not, contract any treaty personally, 
but must act by the advice of those ministers whose 
responsibility was his guarantee to the nation at 
large. The terms of the letter set forth, as usual, the 
blessings of peace, and urged the propriety of its 
bdng restored ; propositions which could not admit 
of- dispute in the abstract, but which admit much 
discussion when coupled with unreascmable or inad- 
missible conditions. 

The answer transmitted by Lord Grenville, in the 
forms of diplomacy, to the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, dwelt on the aggressions of France, declared 
that the restoration of the Bourbons would have been 
the best security for their sincerity, but disavowed 
all right to dictate to France in her internal concerns. 
y^ Some advances were made to a pacific treaty ; and it 

is probaUe that England might at that period have, 
obtained the same or better terms than she after- 
wards got by the treaty of Amiens. It may be add- 
ed, that the moderate principles expressed by the 
Consular government, might, in the infancy of his 
power, and in a moment of considerable doubt, have 
induced Buonaparte to make sacrifices, to which, toi- 
umj^ant and established, he would not condesceid. 
But the possession of Egypt, which Buonaparte 
must have insisted on, were it only for his own re- 
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ptttstion, was likely to be »n inmiperable difficulty. 
The coDJuneture also appeared to the English mi- 
nisters propitious for carrying on the war. Italy had 
been recoyered, and the Austrian army, to the num- 
ber of 140,000, were menacing Savoy, and muster- 
ing on the Rhine. Buonaparte, in the check recei- 
ved before Acre, had been found not absolutely in- 
vincible. The exploits of Suwarrow over the French 
were recent, and had been decisive. The state of 
the interior of France was well known ; and it was 
conceived, that though this successful General had 
climbed into the seat of supreme power which he 
found unoccupied, yet that two strong parties, of 
which the Royalists objected to his person^ the Re- 
publicans to his form of government, could not fail, 
the one or other, to deprive him of his influence. 

The treaty was finally broken off, on the score that 
there was great reason to doubt Buonaparte^s since- 
rity ; and, supposing that were granted, there was at 
least equal room to doubt the stability of a power so 
hastily acknowledged, and seeming to contain in it* 
self the principles of decay. There may be a differ* 
ence of opinion in regard to Buonaparte^s sincerity 
in the negotiation, but there can be none as to the 
reality of his joy at its being defeated. The voice 
which summoned him to war was that which sound- 
ed sweetest in his ears, since it was always followed 
by exertion and by victory. He had been personally 
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offended, too, by the allusion to the legitimite rights 
of the Bourbons, and indulged his resentment by 
pasquinades in the Moniteur. A supposed letter 
from the last descendant of the Stuart family appear- 
ed there, congratulating the King of Britain on^his 
acceding to the doctrine of legitimacy, and summon- 
ing him to make good his principles, by an abdica- 
tion of his crown in favour of the lineal heir. 

The external situation'of France had, as we before 
remarked, been considerably improved by the cons&- 
qu^ices of the battle of Zurich, and the victories of 
Moreau. But the Republic derived yet greater ad- 
vantages from the breach between the Emperors of 
Austria and Russia. Paul, naturally of an uncertain 
temper, and offended by the management of the last 
campaign, in which Korsakow had been defeated, 
and Suwarrow checked, in consequence of their be- 
ing unsupported by the Austrian army, had with- 
drawn his troops, so distinguished for their own bra- 
very as well as for the talents of their leader, from 
the seat of war. But the Austrians, possessing a 
firmness of character undismayed by defeat, and en<« 
couraged by the late success of their arms under 
the veteran Melas, had made such gigantic exertions 
as to counterbalance the loss of their Russian con- 
federates. 

Their principal force was in Italy, and it was on 
the Italian frontier that they meditated a grand effort, 
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by which, supported by the Britifih fleet, they pro* 
posed to reduce Genoa, and penetrate across tl^ Var 
into Provence, where existed a strong body of Roy^ 
alists ready to take arms, under the command of 6e^ 
nend Willot, an emigrant officer. It was said the 
celebrated Pichegru, who, escaped fiN>m Guiana, had 
Ukea refuge in England, was also with this army, 
and was proposed as a chief leader of the expected 
insurrection. 

To execute this plan, Melas was placed at the 
head of an army of 140,000 men. This army was 
quartered for the winter in the plains of Piedmont, 
and waited but the approach of spring to commence 
operations. 

Opposed to them, and occupying the country 
betwixt Genoa and the Var, lay a French army of 
40,000 men ; the relics of those who had been re^ 
peatedly defeated in Italy by Suwarrow. They were 
quartered in a poor country, and the Engliish squa- 
dron, which blockaded the coast, was vigilant in pre- 
venting any supplies from being sent to them. Dis- 
tress was therefore considerable, and the troops were 
in proportion dispirited and disorganized. Whole 
corps abandoned their position, contrary to orders ; 
and with drums beating, and colours flying, returned 
into France. A proclamation from Napoleon was 
almost alone sufficient to remedy these disorders. He 

VOL. IV. Q 
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called on the JBoUiars, and particularly those corpt 
who had formerly distiiigiiifihed themselves under his 
command in his Italian campaigns, to remember the 
confiddaoe he had once placed in them. The scat- 
tered troops returned to their duty, as war-horses 
when dispersed are «aid to rally and form ranks at 
the mere sound of the trumpet. M assena, an officer 
eminent for his acquaintance with the mode of oar^ 
rying on war in a mountainous country, fiiU of passes 
and strong positions, was intrusted mik the com- 
mand of the Italian «rmy, which Buonaparte reaol- 
ved to support in person with the army of reserve. 

The French army upon the Rhine possessed as 
great a superiority over the Austrians, as Melas, on 
the Italian frontier, enjoyed over Massena. Moreau 
was placed in the command of a laige army, «u^ 
mented by a strong detachmait from that oi General 
Brune, now no longer necessary for the protection of 
Holland, and by the army of Helvetia, which, afi«r 
die defeat of Eorsakow, was not fiiffther required far 
die defence of Switzerland. In bestowing this ^at 
charge on Moreau, the First Ccmsul showed himself 
miperior to the jealousy which might have dissuaded 
meaner minds from intrusting a rival, whose military 
«ldll was often compared with his own, with such an 
opportunity of cKstingui^i^ himself. But Buona- 
parte, in this and other cases, .preferred the employ- 
ing and profiting by the public service ef men of 
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Uisatay and ctfedMUy men of military eminefnce, to 
any risk irluch he could run from their rivalry. He 
had the jost confidence in his own powers, nerer to 
doobt his supremacy, and trusted to the influence of 
discipline, and the lore of thmr profession, which in* 
duces genemk to accept of command even under 
administrations of which they disapproTe. In this 
manner he rendered dependant upon himself even 
timse officen, wIks ft^erse to the Consular ferm of 
goTomment, inclined to repuUicaa principles. Such 
were Massena, Brune, Jourdan, Leoourbe, and 
Championnet He took care at the same time, by 
dwmging the commands intmsted to them, to break 
off all combinations or connexions which they might 
hare formed for a new alteration of the gOTcmm^it. 
General Moreau was much superior in numbers to 
Eray, the Austrian who commanded on the Rhine, 
and receiyed orders to resume the ofiensi?6« He was 
cautious in his t^tics, though a most ezcdlant officer, 
and was startled at the plan sent him by Buonaparte, 
which directed him to cross the Rhine at Schaff hau- 
960, and, marching onlJlm with his whole force, place 
himsdif in the rear of the greater part of the Austrian 
army. This was one of those schemes, fraught widi 
great yictories or great reverses, which Buonaparte 
delighted to f<»m, and which often requiring much 
sacrifice of men, occasioned his httng called hy those 
who loved him not, a general at the rate of t«i 
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thousand men per day. Such enterpxises resemble 
desperate passes in fendng) and must be executed 
NiL. ^b the same decisive resolution with which they are 

formed. Few even of Buonaparte^s best generals 
could be trusted with the execution of his master- 
strokes in tactics, unless under his own immediate 
superintendence. 

Moreau invaded Germany on a more modified 
plan ; and a series of marches, oounter-marches, and* 
desperate battles ensued, in which General Kray, 
admirably supported by the Archduke Ferdinand, 
made a gallant defence against superior numbers. 

In Buonaparte^s account of this campaign he 
blames Moreau for hesitation and timidity in fol- 
lowing up the advantages which he obtained. Yet 
to a less severe, perhaps to a more impartial judge, 
Moreau''s success might seem satisfactory, since, 
crossing the Rhine in the end of April, he had his 
bead-quarters at Augsburg upon the 16th July, 
veady either to co-operate with the Italian army, or to 
march into the heart of the Austrian territory. Nor 
ean it be denied that, during this whole campaign ,« 
, Moreau kept in view, as a principal object, the pro« 
teding the operations of Buonaparte in Italy, and 
raving that diief, in his dauntless and desperate in-^ 
vasion of die Milanese territory, from the danger 
^hidi might have ensued, had Kray found an oppor- 
tunity of opening acommunicadon with the Austrian 
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army in Italy, and dtspatching troops to its sup^ 
port 

It may be rraiarked of these two great generals, 
that, as enterprise was the characteristic of Buona- 
parte^s movements, prudence was that of MoreauV; / 

and it is not unusual, even when there occur no '^ 

other motives for rivab undervaluing each other, 
that the enterprising judge the prudent to be timid, 
and the prudent account the enterprisiDg rash. 

It is not ours to decide upon professional ques- 
tions between men of such superior talents; and, 
having barely alluded to the tope, we leave Moreau ^ 
at Augsburg, where he finally concluded an armi- 
stioe with General Kray, as a consequence of that 
which Buonaparte had established in Italy after the 
battle of Marengo^ Thus much, therefore, is due in 
justice to Moreau. His campaign was, on the whole, 
crowned in its results with distinguished success. 
And when it is considered, that he was to manceuvre 
both with reference to the safisty of the First Consul'^s 
operations and his own, it may be doubted whether 
Buonaparte would, at the time, have thanked him 
for venturing on more hazardous measures ; the re- 
sult of which might have been either to obtain more 
brilliant victory for the army of the Rhine, in the 
event of success, or, should they have miscarried, to 
have ensured the ruin of the army of Italy, as well as 
of that commanded by Moreau himsel£ There must 
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have been a wide differenee betwaoi the pait which 
Moreau ought to act as subsidiary to Buonaparte, (to 
whom it wiU presently be seen hedispateiied a rein- 
forcement of from fifteen to twenty thousand men,) 
and that which Buonaparte, in obedience to hia d»- 
4ng genius, might have himself thou^t it r^ht to 
perform. The Commandawin-chief may Tenme 
much oil Ids own responsilnlity, which must not be 
hazarded by a subordinate gc»end, whose motiqas 
<^ht to be regubted upon ihe genenl plan of the 
campaign. 

We return to the operations of Napolaan daring 
(me of the most important campaigns of his life, and 
in which he added— -if that were sttU possible—- to 
Ijhe higli military rq^tation he had aoqpQred 

In cfMomitting the charge of the campaign upon 
the Bhin^ to Moreau, the First Consul had resenrad 
lor himself the task of bringing back victory to the 
French standards, on the fields in which he won his 
earliest laurels. His plan of victory again tnduded 
« passage of the Alps, as hcddly and unexpect- 
edly as in 1795, but in a different direction. That 
earlier pmod had this resembhuice to the present, 
that, on both occasims, the Austrians menaced 
Genoa ; but in 1800, it was only firem the Italian 
firontier and the Col de Tende, whereaa, in 1795, 
the enemy w^e in possession of the mountains of Sa- 
voy, above Genoa. Switaerbmd too, formerly neutral, 
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a»d «Uawii^ no pa^^^ge for aymiM) wan qow as o^n 
to the march of French troops as my of their own 
piovUicesy and of Aia Buonaf^rto detecmiAod to avail 
UmaaUl He was aware of tbo AnstriaQ plan of U^ 
ld«g Genoa and entering Pvov^ce; end he fomed 
the daring isesohitioii to pi^ himself irt the head of 
the spffy ^e leservo) suimomit the line of the Alps» 
eTe« whese thay ar^omit diffi(si}l( of a^oess^ and, de^ 
seendiiig vUe tta^» pbpe bimsfflf m the rewr of the 
Attsirifm w»y> in^^rnqpl (hw ^ommunMatioiiii, car- 
ry off th^ magazines, pftrk% and hoH»ital8> coop . 
them^hetwixt his own avmy and that of Massem, 
which waa in their firont, audi compel them ifi batttei 
in a situation where deftat must h^ destructien. Sut 
to iiooomplifth this dwri^g morramiMb it wfui necessary 
to merch a wh^ wmy over the hii^est chw of 

mountains in Eiirc^, by roads which affi>rd but a 
dsogevovs passage to the solitary traveller, und 
thxoogh passes wh^re one maq can do mate to de- 
iend* than tcni to foroe their way. Artillery was to 
be carried through sheep- paths and o^®' pr^pices 
impractioahle to wheel ^rringes; ammunition aiid 
baggage were t^ be transported nt the same disadyan- 
tages ; and proyisbns were to be conveyed through 
9 country poor in itself, and inhabited by a nation 
which had every cav^e to be hostile to France* and 
might therefore be expected prompt to Avail them* 
selves of any opportunity which should ocgur of re- 
venging themselves for her late aggressions. 
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The strictest secrecy was necessary, to procure 
ereiL tbe opportunity of attanpting this andadous 
plan of operations ; and to ensure this secrecy, Buo- 
naparte had recourse to a singular mode of decdying 
the enemy. It was made as public as possible, by 
orders, decrees, proclamations, and the like, that the 
First Consul was to place himself at the head of the 
army of reserve, and that it was to assemble at Di- 
jon. Accordingly, a numerous staff was sent to 
that place, and much apparent bustle took place in 
assembling six or seven thousand men there, with 
great pomp and fracas. These, as the spies of Aus- 
tria truly reported to their employers, were either 
conscripts, or veterans unfit for service ; and carica* 
tures were published of the First Consul reviewing 
troops composed of children and disabled soldiers, 
which was ironically termed his army of reserve. 
When an army so composed was reviewed by the 
First Consul himself with great ceremony, it im- 
pressed a general belief that Buonaparte was only 
endeavouring, by making a show of force, to divert 
die Austrians from their design upon Genoa, and 
thus his real purpose was effectually concealed. 
Bulletins, too, were privately circulated by the agents 
of police, as if scattered by the Royalists, in which 
specious arguments were used to prove that the 
French army of reserve neither did, nor could exist 
—and these also were designed to withdraw atten- 



' 
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Uxm from the varioiu points on which it was at the 
very moment collecting. 

The padficadon of the west of France had pkeed 
many good troops at Buonaparte^s disposal^ which 
had previously been engaged against the Chouans ; 
the quiet state of Paris permitted several regiments 
to be detached from the capital. New levies were 
made with the utmost celerity ; and the divisions of 
the army of reserve were organised separately, and 
at different places of rendesvous, but ready to form 
a junction when they should receive the signal for 
eonunendng operations. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

7%e Chief Consul leaves Paris on 6th May ISOO-^Has an In" 
ierview wiih Neekar at Geneva on ^th — Arrives at Lausanne 
Ml M6l3i&— rortotM Corps put in moiion to cross tkB Alps* 
^Nupokony at 1M head qfthe Main Army, marches on the 
l&ihf and ascends Mont St Bemard-^Difflculties qf (he 
march surmounted-^On the 16th, the Van^guard takes pos^ 
session ofAosta. — Fortress and Town of Bard threaten to 
baffle the w^ Plan — TheTofcn is captured—and Napoleon 
contrives to send his Artillery through it, under Ike Jire of 
the Fort, his Infantry and Cavalry passing over theAlbaredo, 
'^Lannes carries Ivrea, — Becapitulation.'^Operaiions of 
the Austrian General Mdas — At ^ commencement of the 
Campaign Melas advances towards Genoa — Many Actions 
betwixt him and Massena^^In March, Lord Keith blockades 
Genoa.'^MeUu compelled to retreat from Genoa — Enters 
Nke-^RecaUed from thence by the news of Napoleon's ha* 
ving crossed Mont St Bemard-^Genoa surrenders-^Buo» 
naparte enters Milan — Battle of Montebello, and Victory of 
the Frentkr^The Chief Consul is joined by Dessaiof on the 
llth June*— Great Battle of Marengo on the l^th, and 
complete Victory of the French — Death qf Dessaix — Capi^ 
tulation on the l&th, by which Genoa, S^c, are yielded to the 
French, — Napoleon returns to Paris onthe9d July, and is 
received wUh all the aedamations due to a great Conqueror. 

On the 6th of May 1800, seeking to renew thei 
fortunes of FrAnce, now anited with his own, the 
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Chief Consul left Paris, and, faavii^ reviewed die 
pretended army of veaerre at Dijon on die 7di^ ar« 
riyed on the 8th at Geneya. Here he had an inter- 
yiew with the eekfarated financiar Neekar. There 
was always doomed to fae aooae niaonderstandUiig 
jhetween Buonaparte and this acoompiished fiunily. 
Madame de Stael befieyed that Buonaparte spoke to 
her father with confidence on his future prospects; 
while the First Consul affirms that Neckar seemed 
to expect to be intnisted with the managonent of die 
French finances, and diat diey parted with mutoal 
indifference^ if not dislika Napoleon had a more 
interesting conversation widi General Marescot, dis- 
patdied to survey Mont Bernard, and who had, with 
great difficulty, ascended as fiff as the convent of the 
Chartreux. <* Is the route pracdcaUe ?^ said Buo- 
naparte.—*' It is barely possible to pass,^ replied 
the engineer.— *< Let us set forward then,^ said 
Napoleon, and die extraordinary march was com- 
menced* 

On the ISth, arriving at Lausanne, Buonaparte 
joined the van of his i^ army of reserve, which con- 
nsted of six efiecdve regiments, commanded by the 
cdefarated Lannes. These corps, together with die 
rest of the troops intended for the expedition, had 
been assembled ftom their several positions by forced 
«narqhes. Camot, the minister at war, attended the 
First Consul at Lausanne, to report to him that 



\ 
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15,0009 or from that to the number of 20,000 men, 
detached from Moreau^s army, were in the act of de- 
scending on Italy by St Grothard, in order to form 
the left wing of his army. The whole army, in its t»- 
rious divisions, was now united under the command 
of Berthier nominally, as General-in-chief, though 
in reality under that of the First Consul himself. 
This was in compliance with a regulation of the Con- 
stitution, which rendered it inconsistent for the First 
•Consul to command in person. It was a form which 
Buonaparte at present evaded, and afterwards laid 
aside ; thinking truly, that the name, as well as office 
of Greneralissimo, was most fittingly vested in his own 
person, since, though it might not be the loftiest of 
his titles, it was that which best expressed his power. 
The army might amount to 60,000 men, but one- 
third of the number were conscripts. 

During the interval between the 15th and 18th 
of May, all the columns of the French army were 
put into motion to cross the Alps. Tureau, at the 
head of 5000 men, directed his march by Mount Ce- 
nis, on Exilles and Susa. A similar division, com- 
manded by Chabran, took the route of the Little St 
Bernard. Buonaparte himself, on the 15th, at the 
head of the main body of his army, consisting of 
S0,000 men and upwards, marched from Lausanne 
to the little village called St Pierre, at which poini 
there ended everything resembling a practicable road 
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Aa immenie, and apparandy inaooeadUe moimiaiii, 
reared its bead among general desolation and eternal 
firost ; while precipices^ glaciers, rayines, and abound- 
less extent of fiiitbless snows, wbicb tbe sUgbtest con- 
cussion of the air oonTerts into avalancbes capaUe of 
burying armies in their descent, appeared to forbid 
access to all liying things but the chamois, and his 
scarce less wild pursuer. Yet foot by foot, and man 
by man, did the French soldiers proceed to ascend 
this formidable barrier, which Nature had erected in 
▼ain to limit human ambition. The view of the val- 
ley, emphatically called '^ of Desolation,^ where no- 
thing is to be seen but snow and sky, had no terrors 
for the First Consul and his army. They advanced 
up paths hitherto only practised by hunters, or here 
and there a hardy pedestrian, the infantry loaded 
with their arms, and in full military equipment, the 
cavalry leading their horses. The musical bands 
played firom time to time at the head of the r^- 
ments, and, in places of unusual difficulty, the drums 
beat a charge, as if to encourage the soldiers to ea^ 
counter the opposition of Nature herself. The ar- 
tillery, without which they could not have done ser- 
vice, were deposited in trunks of trees hollowed out 
for the purpose. Each was dragged by a hundred 
men, and the troops, making it a point of hpnour 
to bnng forward theb guns, accomplished this se- 
vere duty, not with cheerfulness only, but with en 
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thusiaflin. The caniages were tidcen to pieces, and 
hametted on the backs of mnles, or committed to the 
soldiers, who reliered each other in the task of bear- 
ing them with lerers ; and the ammunition was trans- 
ported in the same manner. While one half of the 
soldiers were thus engaged, the others were obliged 
to carry the muskets, cartridge-boxes, knapsacks, 
and provinons of their comrades, as well as their 
own. Each man, so loaded, was calculated to ^carry 
from sixty to seventy pounds weight, up icy preci- 
pices, where a man totally without encumbrance could 
ascend but slowly. Probably no troops save the 
French could have endured the fatigue of such a 
march ; and no other general than Buonaparte would 
have ventured to require it at their hand. 

He set out a considerable time after the march had 
begun, alone, excepting his guide. He is described 
by the Swiss peasant who attended him in that capa- 
city, as wearing his usual simple dress, a grey sur- 
tout, and three-cornered hat. He travelled in silence, 
save a few short and hasty questions about the coun- 
try, addressed to his guide from time to time. When 
these were answered, he relapsed into silence. There 
was a gloom on his brow, corresponding with the 
weather, which was wet and dismal His counte- 
nance had acquired, during his Eastern campaigns, 
a swart complexion, which added to his natural severe 
gravity, and the Swiss peasant who guided him felt 
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feftras he looked on him.* Occanonally his route was 
stopt by some temporary obstacle occasioned by a 
halt in- the artillery or bsggage ; his commands on 
such occasions were peremptorily giTen, and instant- 
ly obeyed, his very look seeming enough to silence 
all objection, and remoTe every difficulty. 

The army now arrived at that singular convent, 
where, with courage equal to their own, but flowing 
"bom a much higher source, the monks of St Bernard 
have fixed their dwellings among the everlasting 
snows, that they may affiird succour and hospitality 
to the forlorn travellers in those dreadful wastes. Hi- 
therto the soldiers had had no refreshment, save when 
they dipt a morsel of biscuit amongst the snow. The 
good fathers of the convent, who possess consider- 
able magazines of provisions, distributed bread and 
cheese, and a cup of wine, to each soldier as he pass- 
ed, which was more acceptable in their situation, 



* Apparently the guide who conducted him from the Gnnd Char- 
tieux found the Chief Consul in hetter humour, for Buonaparte said 
he conversed freely with him, and expressed some wishes with xe^iect 
io a little fann, &c which he was ahle to gratify. To his guide 
from Martigny to St Pierre, he was also liheral ; hut the only spe- 
cimen of his conversation which the latter remembered, was, when, 
^ahaldng the lain-water from his hat, he exclaimed*.'' There, sec 
what I have done in your mountains— spoiled my new hat. Pshaw, 
I will find another on the other side." See, for these and other in- 
teresting anecdotes, Mr Tenncot*s Tour through ihe NttherUmit^ 
Hollandt Germany ^ SwUzffland, &c. 

9 
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than, aooording to one who shared their fatigues** 
would have been the gold of Mexico. 

The descent on the other side of Mont St Bernard 
was as difficult to the infantry as the ascent had been, 
and still more so to the cavalry^ It was, however, ac- 
complished without any material loss, and the army 
took up their quarters for the night, after having 
marched fourte^i French leagues. The next morn- 
ing, 16th May, the vanguard took possession of Aos- 
ta, a village of Piedmont, from which extends the 
valley of the same name, watered by the river Dorea, 
a country pleasant in itself, but rendered delightful 
by its contrast -with the horrors which had been left 
behind. 

Thus was achieved the celebrated pasisage of 
Mont St Bernard, on the particulars of which we have 
dwelt the more willingly, because, although a mili- 
tary operation of importance, they do not involve 
the unwearied details of human slaughter, to which 
our narrative must now return. 

Where the opposition of Nature to Napoleon'^s 
march appeared to cease, that of man commenced. A 
body of Austrians at Chatillon were overpowered and 
defeated by Lannes; but the strong fortress of Bard 
offered more serious opposition. This little citadel is 
situated upon an almost perpendicular rock, rising 



* Joseph Petit, Fourier des grenadieTS de U garde, author of Ma. 
rengo, ou Carapagne d*ItaUe« 8vo. an. ix. 
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mit of the rivet Dorea^ at a place w6ere the ralley of 
Ao»ta is tendered so very nanow by the approach of 
two mountains to each other, that the fort and wall- 
ed town of Bard entirely close up the entrance. This 
formidable obstade threatened for the moment to shut 
up the Franch in a valley, where their means of sub* 
ristence must hare been qieedily exhausted. Gene** 
lal Lannes made a desperate effort to carry the fort 
by assault ; but the advanced guard of the attaddng 
jparty were destroyed by stones, musketry, and hand- 
grenades, and the attempt was relinquished. 

Buonqiarte in person went now to reeonnoitre« 
and for that purpose ascended tf huge rock called 
Albaredo, being a precipice on the side of one of tfatf 
ihountains which form the pass, from the summit of 
i^hich he could look down into the town, and into thsa 
fortress. He detected a possibility of taking the towff 
by storm, though he judged the fort was too strong to 
be obtained by a coup-de-main. The town was accord* 
ingly carried by escalade ; but the French who ob- 
tained possession of it had little cover from the artil- 
lery of the fort, which fired furiously on the housee 
where they endeavoured to shelter themselves, and 
which the Austrians might have entirely demolished 
but for respect to the inhabitants. Meanwhile, Buo- 
naparte availed himself of the diversion to convey 
a great part of his army in single files, horse as well 
as foot, by a precarious path formed by the pioneers 

voIm it. r 
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over the tremendouB Albaredo, md so down on the 
other side, m this manner avoiding the cannon of 
Fort Bard. 

Still a most important difficulty remained. It was 
impossible, at least without great loss of time, to carry 
the French artillery ovpr the Albaredo, while, wikh<f 
out artillery, it was impossible to move against the 
Austrians, and every hope of the campaign must be 
given up. 

In the meantime, the astonished commandant of 
the fort, to whom the apparition of this large army 
was like enchantment, dispatched messenger after 
messenger to warn Melas, then opposed to Suchet^- 
that a French army of 30,000 men and upwards, 
descending from the Alps by ways hitherto deemcid 
impracticable for military movements, had occupied 
the valley of Aosta, and were endeavouring to de-» 
bouehe by n path of steps cut in the Albaredo. But 
he {hedged himself to his commander-in-chief, that' 
not a single gun or ammunition-waggon should pass 
through the town ; and as it was impossible to drag 
these along the Albaredo, he concluded, that, being 
without his artillery, Buonaparte would not venture 
to descend into the plain. 

But while the commandant of Bard thus ai^ued^ 

hetwas mistaken in his jHremises, though right in hia 

infer^ce. The artillery of the French army had 

already passed through the town of Bard, and under 

the guns of the citadel, without being discovered to 

s 
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iMte done m>. This ittportflnt macnoetmii^ Wiis Ac- 
complished by prevkmsly laying the street with dung 
«Qd earth, oyer which the pieces of eannon$ conceat- 
ed under straw and branche<r of trees, wete dragged 
hy men in profeond silence. The garrison, though 
they did not suspect what wtfs going on, fired never- 
didess occasionally upon some vague suspidon, and 
killed and wounded artillerymen in sufficient number 
to show it would have been impossible to pass under 
a severe and sustained dischaige firom the ramparts. 
It seems singular that the commandant had kept i:^ 
no jntelligence with the town. Any signal previoud,y 
agreed upon^^a light shown in a window, for eaam«> 
pie — ^wouldt have detected such a stratagem. 

A division of conscripts, under General Chabnm, 
was left to reduce Fort Baid, which continued to 
hold out, until, at the expense of great labour, batte- 
ries were established on the top of the Albaredo, by 
which it was commanded, and a heavy gun placed 
on the steei^e of the church, when it was compelled 
to surrender. It is not fruitless to observe, that the 
resistance of this small place, which had been over* 
looked or undervalued in the plan of the campaign. 
Was very nearly rendering the march over Mont St 
Bernard worse than useless, and might have occa- 
sioned the destruction of all the Chief Consul's army. 
So little are even the most distinguished generals 
able to calculate with certainty \apsl^. all the chances 
of war. 
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FtoDi this dangerous pass, the rangoard of fiuou 
naparte bow advanced down the valley to Iviea, 
where Laiines canied the town by stonn, and aaedond 
time combated and defeated the Austrian divisioB 
which had deftmded it, when leinfiyrced and situated 
on a strong position «t RomaAo. The loads to Turin 
and Milan were now alike open to Bftonaparte-^te 
had^ only to d^de which he chose to take. Meant- 
wUk he made a halt of fiaur days at Ivfea^ to re- 
fresh the tro<^ -after tfaeii^ fat%iie8» and to p^qpaie 
tli^m fbr figure entexpriaes. 

Puring tins space, the othe^ cdumns of his simy 
were adtancibg to fofm a jonctioii with that of tbe 
mainbodyyacoerdingtotheplanofthecaiiipaign. Tu- 
reau, who had passed the Alps by the route of Mont 
Cenisy had taken the forts of Susaand La Brunetle. 
On the othcorhand, the large corps detadrad by Cag^ 
not froiyi Moreau'^s anny, were advancing by Mount 
Si. Grothard and the Simpkniy to sappoH the bpera^ 
tittns of the First Consul^ of whose army they were 
t^ t&na the left wing* But ere we prosecute die ao- 
count of Buonaparte^s movements during this mo- 
mentous campaign, it is necessary to trace the pr^ 
vious operations of Melas, and the sttuation in whadi 
that Austrian general now found himsdf. 

It. has been already stated, that, at the commence- 
ment of this campaign of 180O, the Austrians enters 
tained the highest hopes that thor Italian army, 
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hpyiDg taken Geopa imd Nice, migbt penetFataimo 
Plrpreoce hy crossing the flintier at . the Var, and 
perhaps make diemsel ves masters of Toulon a^d Mar- 
seilles. To realiae tbe«e hopes, Melas, having left in 
Piedmont a sufficient force, aa he deeaned it> k> guacd 
the passes of the Alps> had adTanoed towards Genoa, 
whiqh MlMsma prepared to coyj^ and defend. . A 
npmjber af severe and desperate nottona look plsvce 
between .these gen»als ; hut heing a war of {io«ts» 
and fough); in a very mouiM»inpiis aod difficult oeMuh 
tqr, it WHS impoMSiible hy any sJuiU of ocnnbinalicm 
to insure on any occasion more tbaa pidtal succeas, 
siw^ co-operalion of movieinentis upon a great and 
ext^ye iscale was proluhited by the character of 
the gi$ouiuL There was much hard jightuig, how- 
ever, in which, though more of the Austriwis were 
slain, yet the loss waa most aevfirely Mt by the 
f*r€9Ddi, whps^ nus^rs weve infenpr. 

In the month of March^ the English fleel, under 
Ixod Keith) appeared, as we have already binted> he- 
fore Genoa, and commaiced a blockade, which ptract« 
ly pfeveptied access to the port to all vessels loaded 
with provisions, or odter neqe^Muies, for the be^ifged 
city. , 

On the 6th of April, Mehis, by a grand move- 
ment, took Vado, and intersected the French line. 
Suchet, who commandied Massena^s left wing, was cut 
off from that g^eral, an4 thrown back ^ France. 
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Marches, inaBoeuVret, and bloody combata, followed 
each other in dose detail ; but the French, though 
obtaining advantages in several of the actions, could 
never succeed in restoring the communication between 
Sudietand Massena. Finally, while the former' re- 
treated towards France, and took up a line on Bop* 
ghetta, the latter was compelled to convert his army 
into a garrison, and to shut himself up in Genoa, or 
at leasjt encamp in a position close under its ramparts. 
Melas, in the meantime, approached the dty more 
closely, when Massena, in a desperate sally, drove the 
Austrians from their advanced posts, forced them to 
retreat, made prisoners twelve hundred men, and 
carried off some warlike trophies. But the French 
were exhausted by their very success, and obliged to 
remain within, or under the walls of the city, where 
the approach of fiunine began to be felt. Men were 
already compelled to have recourse to the flesh of 
horseii^ dogs, and other imelean animals, and it was 
seen that the place must soon be necessarily obliged 
to surrender. 

Satisfied with the approaching fall of Genoa, Me* 
las, in the beginning of May, left the jnrosecution of 
the blockade to General Ott, and moved himself 
against Suchet, whom he drove before him in disor- 
der, and who, overborne by numbers,, retreated to- 
wards the French frontier. On the 1 1 th of May, 
Melas entered Nice, and thus commenced the pur-» 
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posed ^iaYMon^f the French fiponftier. On the 14Ui, 
the Austrians again attack^ Suehet, who now had 
concentrated his forces upcm the Var, in hopes to 
protect the French territory. Fmding thb a more 
difficult task than he expected, Melas next prepared 
to pass the Var higher up, and thus to turn the 
position- occupied by Suehet 

But on the %\f^ the Austrian reteran received 
intelligence which put a stop to all his operations 
against Suehet, and recalled him to Italy to fiice a 
much more formidable antagonist Tidings arrived 
that the First Consul of France had crossed St 
Bernard, had extricated himself fiom the valley of 
Aosta, and was threatening to over-run Piedmont and 
the Milanese territory. These tidings were as unex- 
pected as embarrassing. The artillery, the equipsge, 
the provisions of Melas, U^ether with his communi- 
cations with Italy, were all at the marcy c^ this 
unexpected invader, who, though Us force was not 
accurately known, must have brought with him an 
army more than adequate to destroy the troops left 
to guard the frontier ; who, besides, were necessarily 
divided, and exposed to be beaten in detail. Yet^ 
if Melas marched back into Piedmont against Buo- 
naparte, he must abandon the attack upon Sachet, 
and raise the blockade of Genoa, when that important 
city was just on the eve of surrender. 

Persevering in the belief that the French army of 
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re^^rve cantd not execi^ twenty thoimiMl men, or 
thereabouto, ia Du^Aber^ aod supposing, that tbeprin* 
cipal, if n^t the sole object of the. First Consul's 4ar 
img irruption, was to raise the si^^ of Grenoa» and 
disconcert the inyadon of FrovexKce, Melas r^solyied 
on marching himself af^ainst Buonapatte with «ich 
forces, as, united with those hc^ had left in Italy, 
mi^t be of power to .face the Fi^ench army, accord- 
ing to his computation of its parob^Jde strength. Ai 
the same time, l^e deteipined to leave before Qenoa 
an army sufficient to insure its fall, and a cori>s of ob» 
^ervatiop jn front of Suchet, by ^nieans of wh^ch h^ 
might easily resume his plans a^^sinst that general, s^ 
fioon as the Chief Consul should be*. defeated or dii- 
yen bapk. 

The corps of observation aheady mentioned was 
under the command of General Ellsnitz, strongly 
posted upon the Roye, and secured .by entrc^hmeiits. 
It served at once to watch Suchet, and tQ cover th# 
siege of Genoa from any attempts to relieve the c^ty^ 
mhidk might be made in the directioii of France. 

Massena^ in the meantime, no sooner perceived 
the besieging army weakened by the departure of 
Mdlas, than he conceived the daring plan of a gene- 
ral attack on the forces of Ott, who was left to carry 
on the siege. The attempt was unfortunate. The 
French were defeated, and Soult, who had joined 
Massena, was wounded and made a prisoner. Yet 
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GtSMMtttili Jbcid caiU ' An officer had focmd Mi wj^ 
isle tfae fdacciy hrop^ intdUgence of Buonapitite^t 
descent .upon Piedn^nt, and impircd pU with a ii^w 
apirit ;of resiatance. Still, bowever, extreme want 
prevailed in ihe.dty, and the hope of ddrrerance 
aeemed di&tattt... The toidiers jreccived little food, 
Ae iphahitantB kdi, cthe AtxiHtxiw prisoners, of whom 
theyiiiad jiboiU MOO in Genoa, ahnoat none.* At 
kngth, die atoalabn of things seemed desperate. 
The nomehmfa po^mlation of Gki^oa rose in the ex- 
tremity of thor deapair, and ddled fdr a surrender. 
Buonaparte, they .sai^, .uras not mont to mardi so 
slowly*; he would have bepn befc^ the wallg sooner; 
if he was to appear at all ; he must have been defeat- 
ed or driven back by die superior force of Melas. 
They demanded the surrender ef the place, itfaere- 
fere, which Massena no longer found himseif in a 

Yet could that brave general have suspended this 
measure a few hours longer, he would have been spa- 
red the necessity of making it at all. General Ott 
had just received commands from Melas to raise the 



* Napoleon says, that Massena proposed to General Ott to send 
in provisions to feed these unhappy men, pledging his honour they 
should he used to no other purpose, and that General Ott was dis- 
pleased with Lord Keith for declining to comply with a proposal so 
utterly unknown in the usages of war. It is difficult to give credit 
to this story. 
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blockade with aii dispatch, and to &U back upon the 
Po, in order to withstand Buonaparte, who, in un- 
expected atrei^th, was marching upon Milan. The 
Austrian staff-officer, who brought the order, had just 
received his audience of General Ott, when General 
Andrieuz, presaiting himself on the part of Massena, 
announced the French general'*s desire to surrender 
the pUu«^ if his troops were permitted to mardi out 
with their arms. There Was no time to debate >«poB 
terms; and those granted to Massena by Melas were 
so imusually fayouraUe, that perhaps thej should 
ha^ made him aware of the precarious state of the 
besieging army . He was pamutted to evacuate G^ 
noa without laying down his arms, and the convene 
tion was signed 5th June 1800. Meantime, at this 
agitating and interestmg period, ^ents <tf still great^ 
importance than those which concerned the fiite of 
the once princely Genoa, were taking place wiA 
iSri^tful rapidity. 

Melas, with about one half of bis army, had reti* 
red from his operations in Ae Genoese territory, and 
retreated on Turin by the way of Coni, where he 
fixed his head-quarters, expecting that Buonaparte 
would either advance to possess himself of the capi- 
tal of Piedmont, or that he would make an effort to. 
relieve G^noa. In the first instance, Mdas deemed 
himself strong enough to receive the First Consul ; 
in the second, to pursue him ; and in either, to as^ 
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semble such numerout forces as might harass and 
embarrass either' his advance or his retreat* But 
Buonaparte^s plan of the campaign was difRsrent from, 
what Melas had anticipated. He had formed the re- 
solution to pass the rivers Sesia and Tesino, and thus. 
leavingTurin andMdas behind him, to push straight 
fiir M3an, and form a junction with the division of 
about S0,000 inen, detached from the right wing of 
Moreau^s army, whieh, conunanded by Moncey, were 
on their road to join him, having crossed the moun- 
tains by the route of St Gothard. It was necessary, 
however, to disguise his purpose from the sagacious 
veteran. 

With this view, ere Bwmaparte broke up from 
Ivrea, Lannes, who had commanded his vanguard 
with'SO much gallantry, victorious at Romano^ seem- 
ed about to improve his advantage. He had marched 
on Chiavaso, and sdring on a number of boats and 
small vessels, appeared desirous to construct a bridge 
over the Po at that place. This attracted the atten- 
tion of Melas. It might be equidly a preliminary to 
an attack en Turin, or a movement towards Genoa. 
But as the Austrian General was at the same dme 
alarmed by the descent of General Tureau'^s division 
from Mount Cenis, and their capture of Susa and La 
Brunneta, Turin seemed ascertained to be the object 
of the French^, and Melas acted on this idea. He 
sent a strong force to oppose the establishment of 
the bridge, and while his attention was thus occu- 
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pied, Biioniaparte was left to take the road to 
unmolested. VerceUi was occupied by tlie cavalry 
under Murat, and the Sesia was crossed without 
obstacle. The Tesino, a broad and rapid river, .of- 
fered more serious opposition ; but the French found 
four or five small boats, in which they pushed across 
an advanced party under General Gerard. TheAus* 
trians, who opposed 4he passi^, were in a great mea- 
sure cavalry, who could not act on account of the 
woody and impracticable character of the bank of the 
river. The passage was accomplished ; and, upon 
the secopd of June, Buonaparte enter j^ Milan, where 
he was received with acclamations by a numerous class 
of citizens, who looked for the re-establishment of the 
Cisalpine Republic. The Austrians were totally un- 
prepared for this movement. Pavia 6U into the 
hands of the French ; Lodi and Cremona were ocr 
cupied, and Pissighitone was invested. 

Meantime, Buonaparte, fixing his residence in the 
ducal palace of Milan, employed himself in receiving 
the deputations of various public bodies, and iats^. 
organiring the Cisalpine government, while he wait- 
ed impatiently to be joined by Mioncey and his dl*f 
vision, from Mount St Gothard. They arrived al 
length, but marching more slowly than accorded 
with the fiery promptitude of the First Consul, who 
was impatient to relieve the blockade of G^ioa, which 
place he concluded still held out. He now issued a 
proclamation to his troops, in which he described, at 
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^e result of the effotts he expected from them, 
*^ Cloudless glory and solid peaoe.^ On the 9th of 
June his armies were again in motion. 

Melas, an excellent officer, had at the same time 
some of the slowness imputed to Us countrymen, or 
of the irresolution incident to the advanced age of 
eighty years,^-for so old was the opponent of Buo* 
naparte, then in the very prime of human life,— or, 
as others suspect, it may have been orders firom 
Vienna which detained the Austrian general so long 
at Turin, where he lay in a great measure inactive! 
It is true, that on receiving notice of Buonaparte^s 
march on Milan, he instantly dispatched orders to 
General Ott, as we have already stated, to raise the 
si^ of Genoa, and join him with all possible speed ; 
but it seemed, that, in the meantime, he might have 
ffisqoieted Buonaparte*8 lines of communication, by 
acting upon the river Dorea, attacking I vrea, in which 
the French had left much baggage and artillery, and 
relieving the fort of Bard* Accordingly, he made an 
attempt of this kind, by detaching 6000 mea to Chia- 
vaso, who were successful in delivering some Aus* 
trian prisoners at that place; but Ivrea proved 
strong enough to jresist them, and the French retain- 
ing possession of that place, the Austrians could not 
occupy the valley of the Dorea, or relieve the be- 
sieged fortress of Bard. 

The situation of Melas now became critical Qis 
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oommunieations with' the left, or nortb bank of thcr 
l^Oj were entu*ely cut off, and by a line stretchiDg 
from Fort Bard to Placentia, the French occupied 
the best and fairest share of the north of Italy, while 
he found himself confined to Piedmont. The Aus- 
trian army, besides, was divided into two parts,^-on6 
under Ott, which was still near Genoa, that had so 
lately surrendered to them,— -one with Melas himself, 
which was at Turin. Neither were agreeably situa- 
ted. That of Genoa was observed on its right by 
Suchet, whose army, reinforced with the garrison 
which, retaining their arms, evacuated that city un- 
der Mass^a, might soon be expected to renew the 
offensive. There wacr, therefore, the greatest risk, 
that Buonaparte, puslmig a strong force across the 
Po, might attack and destroy either the division of 
Ott, or that of Melas himself, before they were able 
to form a junction. To prevent such a catastrophe^ 
Ott received orders to march forward on the Tesino^ 
while Melas, moving towards Alexandria, prepared 
to resume his communications with his lieutenant- 
general. 

Buonaparte, on his part, was anxious to relieve 
Genoa ; news of the fall of which had not reached 
him. With this view he resolved to force his passive 
over the Po, and move against the Austrians, who 
were found to occupy in strength the villages of Gas- 
teggio and Montebello. These troops proved to be the 
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greater part of the very army which he expected to 
find before Geiloa, and which |wiis eomttiaDded by 

4 

Ott, but which had moved weistward, ia conformity 
to the orders of Melas. 

General Lannes, who led the vanguard of the 
French, as usual, was attacked early in the morning "^ 
by a superioif force, which he had much difficulty in 
resisting. The nature o# th& gtound gave advantage 
to the Austrian cavalry, and the French were barely 
able to support thefar charges. At length the division 
of Victor came up to support Lannes, and the vic^ 
tory became no longer doubtftil, though the Aus« 
trians fought most obsdtiately. The fields being 
covered with tall crops of grain, and especially of 
rye, the difierent bodies were frequently hid until 
they found themselves at the bayonets point, withonl 
having had any previous opportunity to estimate eacft 
other's fbrde ; a dretimstimce which led to much ckie^ 
fightii^, and necessarily to ttiiich slaughter. At 
length the Austrians retreated, leaving the field of 
battle covered with their dead, and abchre 5000 pri^ 
i^oners in the hands of their enemies. 

General Ott rallied the rrtnams of his army undeap 
the walls of Tortona. From the prisonerti taken at 
the battle of Montebello, as this action was called, 
Buonaparte learned, for the tirst time, the surrender 
of Genoa, which apprised him that he was too late 
for the enterprise whidi he had meditated. He there* 
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for^ halted hisi alniiy for three days in the position of 
Serddella, unwilling to advance into the open plain 
of M ai'engo, and trusting that Melas would find him^ 
self compelled to give him battle in the position which 
he had diosen, as most unfavourable for the Austrian 
caValrj. He dispatched messengers to Suchet, com- 
manding him to cross the mountains by the Col de 
Cadibona^ and march on the river Scrivia, which 
would place him in the rear of the Austrians, 

Even during the very battle of Montebello, the 
Ohief Consul was joined by Dessaix, who had just ar^. 
rived from Egypt. Landed at Frej us, after an hun- 
dred interruptions, that seemed as if intended to with- 
hold him from the fate he was about to meet, he 
had received letters from Buonaparte, inviting him 
to come to him without delay. The tone of the let- 
Isrs expressed disccmtent and embarrassment. ^^ He 
hais gained all,^ said Dessaix, who was mucl^ attach* 
ed to Buonaparte, ^^ and yet he is not happy ."^ Im^ 
mediately aftertvards, on reading the account of his 
march over St Bernard, he add^, ^^ He will leave 
us nothing to do.^ He immediately set out post to 
pUce himsdf under the command of his ancient ge- 
neral, and, as it eventually proved, to encounter an 
early death. They had an interesting conversation 
on the^ subject of Egypt, to which Buonaparte con* 
tinned to cling, as to a matter in which his own fame 
was intimately and inseparately concerned. Dessaix. 
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immediately received the command of the division 
hitherto under that of Boudet. 

In the meanwhile, the head-quarters of Melas had 
been removed from Turin, and fixed at Alexandria 
for the space of two days ; yet he did not, as Buona- 
parte had expected, attempt to move forward on the 
French position at Stradella, in order to force his 
way to Mantua ; so that the First Consul was obliged 
to advance towards Alexandria, apprehensive lest 
the Austrians should escape from him, and either, 
by a march to the left flank, move for the Tesino, 
cross that river, and, by seizing Milan, open a com- 
munication with Austria in that direction ; or, by 
marching to the right, and falling back on Genoa, 
overwhelm Suchet, and take a position, the right of 
which might be covered by that city, while the sea 
was open for supplies and provisions, and their flank 
protected by the British squadron. 

Either of these movements might have been at- 
tended with alarming consequences ; and Napoleon, 
impadent lest his enemy should give him the slip, 
advanced his head-quarters on the ISth to Voghera, 
and on the IStb to St Juliano, in the midst of the 
great plain of Marengo. As he still saw nothing of 
the enemy, the Chief Consul concluded that Melas 
had actually retreated from Alexandria, having, not- 
withstanding the temptation afforded by the level 
ground around him, preferred withdrawing, most 
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piobably to Genoa, to the hazard of a battle. He 
was still more confirmed in this belief, when, puish* 
ing forward as far as the village of Marengo, he 
fi>und it only oeeupied by an Austrian rear-guard, 
which offered no persevering defence against the 
French, but retreated from the village without mudi 
opposition. The Chief Consul could no longer doubt 
that Melas had eluded him, by marching off by one 
of his flanks, and probably by his right. He gave 
orders to Dessaix, whom he had intrusted with the 
command of the reserve, to march towards Rivolta, 
with a view to observe the communications with Ge- 
noa ; and in this manner the reserve was removed 
half a day^s march from the rest of the army, which 
had fike to have produced most sinista effiects upon 
the event of the great battle that followed. 

Contrary to what Buonaparte had anticipated, the 
Austrian general, finding the First Consul in his 
firont, and knowing that Suchet was in his rear, had 
adopted, with the consent of a council of war, the 
resolution of trying the fiite of arms in a general bat* 
tie. It was a bold, but not a rash resolution. The 
Austrians were more numerous than the French in 
infantry and artillery ; much superior in cavalry, both 
in point of numbers and of discipline ; and it has 
been already said, that the extensive plain of Ma* 
rengo was favourable for the use of that description 
of force. Melas, therefore, on the evening of the 
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ISth, concentrated his forces in front of Alexandria, 
diyided by the river Bonnida from the purposed field 
of fight ; and Napoleon, undeceived concerning the 
intentions of his enemy, made with all haste the ne- 
cessary preparations to receive battle, and failed not 
to send orders to Dessaix to return as speedily as 
possible and join the army. That general was so far 
advanced on his way towards Bivolta before these 
counter orders reached him, that his utmost haste 
only brought him back after the battle had lasted 
several hours. 

Buonaparte^s disposition was as follows : — The 
village of Marengo was occupied by the divisions of 
Gardanne and Chambarlhac. Victor, with other two 
divisions, and commanding the whole, was prepared 
to support them. He extended his left as far as 
Castel Ceriolo, a small village which lies almost pa- 
rallel with Marengo. Behind this first line was placed 
a brigade of cavalry, under Kellermann, ready to pro- 
tect the flanks of the line, or to debouche through 
the intervals, if opportunity served, and attack the 
enemy. About a thousand yards in the rear of the 
first line was stationed the second, under Lannes, 
supported by Champeaux^s brigade of cavalry. At 
the same distance, in the rear of Lannes, was placed 
a strong reserve, or third line, consisting of the divi- 
sion of Carra St Cyr, and the Consular Guard, at 
the head of whom was Buonaparte himself. Thus 
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the French were drawn up on this memorable day 
in three distinct divisions, each composed of 9! corps 
Sa/rmiej distant about three quarters of a mile in the 
rear of each other. 

The force which the French had in the field in the 
commencement of the day, was above twenty thou- 
sand men ; the reserve, under Dessaix, upon its arri« 
val, might make the whole amount to thirty thou- 
sand. The Austrians attacked with nearly forty 
thousand troops. Both armies were in high spirits, 
determined to fight, and each confident in their gene- 
ral—- the Austrians in the bravery and experience of 
Melas, the French in the genius and talents of Buo- 
naparte. The immediate stake was the possession of 
Italy, but it was impossible to guess how many yet 
more important consequences the event of the day 
might involve. Thus much seemed certain, that the 
battle must be decisive, and that defeat must prove 
destruction to the party who should suJstain it. Buo- 
naparte, if routed, could hardly have accomplished 
his retreat upon Milan ; and Melas, if defeated, had 
Suchet in his rear. The fine plain on which the 
French were drawn up, seemed lists formed by nature 
for such an encounter, when the fate of kingdoms was 
at issue. 

Early in the morning the Austrians crossed the 
Bormida, inthree columns, by three military bridges, 
and advanced in the same order. The right and the 
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oentre oolumns, consbtmg of infintry, were com- 
maaded by Grenerals Haddiek and Kaine ; the left, 
composed entirely of light troops and cavalry, made 
a detour round Castel Ceriolo, the Tillage mentioned 
as forming the extreme right of the French poation. 
About seven in the morning, Haddiek attacked Ma- 
rengo with fury, and Gardanne^s division, after fight- 
ing bravely, proved inadequate to its defence^ Victor 
supported Gardanne, and endeavoured to cover the 
village by an oblique movement. Melas, who com« 
manded in person the central column of the Aud» 
trians, moved to support Haddiek; and by their 
united efforts, the village of Marengo, after having 
been once or twice lost and won, was finally carried. 
The broken divisions of Victor and Gardanne, 
driven out of Marengo, endeavoured to rally on the 
second line, commanded by Lannes. This was about 
nineo^clock. While one Austrian column manoeuvred 
to turn Lannes^s flank, in which they could not suc- 
ceed, another, with better fortune, broke through the 
centre of Victor^s division, in a considerable degree 
disordered them, and thus uncovering Lannes's left 
wing, compelled him to retreat. He was able ta do so 
in tolerably good order ; but not so the broken troops 
of Victor on the left, who fled to the rear in great 
confusion. The column of Austrian cavalry who had 
come round Castel Ceriolo, now appeared on the field, 
and threatened the right of Lannes, which alone re* 
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nuuncd Standing firm. Napoleon detached two batta- 
lions of the Consular Guard firqm the third .line» or 
reserve, which, forming squares behind the right 
wbg of Lannes, supported its resistance, and with- 
drew from it in part the attention of the enemy^s ca- 
vahy. The Chief Consul himself, whose post was 
distinguished by the furred caps of a guard of two 
hundred grenadiers, brought up Monnier^s diYision, 
which had but now entered the field at the moment 
of extreme need, bcdng the advance of Dessaiz^s re- 
verve, returned from their half day^s march towards 
JBivolta. These were, with the guards, directed. to 
support Lannes^s right wing, and a brigade detached 
from them was thrown into Castel Ceriolo, which now 
became the point of support on Buonaparte^s extreme^ 
righ^, and which the Austrians, somewhat unaooount- 
ibly, had omitted to occupy in force when their left 
column passed it in the beginning of the engagement. 
Buonaparte, meantime, by several desperate charges 
of cavalry, endeavoured in vidn to arrest the progresa 
of the enemy. His left wing was put completely to 
flight ; his centre was in great disorder, and it was 
only his right wing, which, by strong support, had 
been enabled to stand their ground. 

In these circumstances the day seemed so entirely 
against him, that, to prevent his right wing from 
being overwhelmed, he was oompeUed to retreat in 
the face of an enemy superior in numb^s, and par- 
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ticularly in cavalry and artillery. It was, however, 
rather a change of podtion, than an absolute retreat 
to the rear. The French right, still resting on Cas- 
tel Ceriolo, which formed the pivot of the manoeuvre, 
had orders to retreat very skwly, the centre faster, 
the left at ordinary quick time. In this mann^ the 
whole line of battle was changed, and instead of ex- 
tending diagonally across die plain, as when the fight 
began, the French now occupied an oblong posidon, 
the left being withdrawn as far hack as St Jnliano, 
where it was protected by the advance of Dessiux^s 
troops. This division, being the sole remaining re- 
serve, had now at length arrived on the field, and, by 
Buonaparte's directions, had taken a strong position 
in front of Saint Juliano, on which the French were 
obliged to retreat, great part of the left wing in the 
disorder of utter4ight, die right wing steadily, and 
by intervals fronting the enemy, and sustaiiung with 
firmness the attacks made vtpon them* 

At this time, and when victory seemed within his 
grasp, die strength of General Melas, dghty yean 
old, and who had been many hours on horseback, 
fafled entirdy ; and he was obliged ^ leave the field, 
and retire to Alexandria, committing to General 
Zach the charge of completing a victory which ap- 
peared to be already gained. 

But the position of Dessaix, at Saint Juliano,. af- 
fivded the First Consul a rallying p<unt, which he 
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> now greatly needed. His anny of reserve lay formed 
in two lines in front of the yillage, their flanks sustain^ 
ed by hattalions enpotenccy formed into dose columns 
of infantry; on the left was a train of artery ; on 
the righty Kellermann, with a large body of French 
cavalry, which, routed in the be^nning of the day^ 
had rallied in this place. The ground that Dessaiz 
occupied was where the h^h road forms a sort of 
defile, havmg on the one hand a wood, on the other 
a thick plantation of vines. 

The French solder understands better perhaps 
^ than any other in the world the art of rallying, 

after having been dispersed. The fiigitives of Vic- 
tor's division, though in extreme disorder, threw 
themselves into the rear of Dessaix*s position, and, 
covered by his troops, renewed their ranks and their 
courage. Yet, when Dessaix saw the plain filled 
with flying soldiers, and beheld Buonaparte himself 
in full retreat, he thought all must be lost They 
met in the middle of the greatest apparent conftuion, 
and Dessaix said, ^* The battle is lost— I suppose I 
can do no more for you than secure your retreat ?"* 

^^ By no means,^ answered the First Consul, 
*' the battle is, I trust, gained-— the disordered troops 
whom you see are my centre and left, whom I will 
rally in your rear — Push forward your column.'' 

Dessaix, at the head of the ninth light brigade, 
instantly rushed forward, and charged the Aus- 
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trians, wearied with fighdng the whole day, and dis- 
ordered by their hasty pursuit The moment at 
which he adyanced, so critically favourable for Buo- 
naparte, was fatal to himself. He fell, shot through 
the head.* But his soldiers continued to attack 
with fury, and Kellermann, at the same time char* 
ging the Austrian column, penetrated its ranks, and 
separated from the rest six battalions, which, sur- 
prised and panio-struck, threw down their arms; 
Zach, who, in the absence of Melas, commanded in 
chiefs being at their head, was taken with them. The 
Austrians were now driven back in their turn. Buo- 
naparte galloped along the French line, calling on 
the soldiers to advance. ^^ You know,^ he said, <^ it 
is always my practice to sleep on the field of battle.^ 
The Austrians had pursued their success with 
incautious hurry, and without attending to the due 
support which one corps ought, in ril circumstances, 
to be prepared to afford to another. Their left flank 
was also exposed, by their hasty advance, to Buona- 
parte's right, which had never lost order. They 



• The Moniteur put in the mouth of the dying general a mes- 
sage to Buonaparte, in which he e^resied his regret that he had 
done so little for history, and in that of the Chief Consul an answer, 
lamenting that he had no time to weep for Dessaix. But Buona- 
parte himself assures us, that Dessaix was shot dead on the spot ; 
nor is it probable that the tide of battle, then just upon the act of 
turning, left the Consul himself time for set phrases, or sentimental 
ejaculations 4 
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irere, therefore, totally unprepared to resist this ge- 
neral, furious, and unexpected attack. They were 
forced back at all points, and pursued along the 
plain, suffering immense loss ; nor were they again 
able to make a stand until driven back over the Bor- 
mida. Their fine cavalry, instead of being drawn 
up in squadrons to cover their retreat, fled in dis- 
order, and at fiill gallop, riding down all that was 
in their way. The confusion at passing the river was 
inextricable — ^hurge bodies of men were abandoned on 
the lefk side, and surrendered to the French in the 
course of the night, or next morning. 

It is evident, in perusing the accounts of this bat- 
de, that the victory was wrested out of the hands of 
\ the Austrians, after they had become, by the fatigues 

of the day, too weary to hold it. Had they sus- 
tained their advance by reserves, their disaster would 
not have taken -place. It seems also certain, that 
the fate of Buonaparte was determined by the ar- 
rival of Dessaix at the moment he £d, and that in 
spite of the skilful disposition by which the Chief 
Consul was enabled to support the attack so long, he 
must have been utterly defeated had Dessiux put less 
dispatch in his counts-march. Military men have 
been farther of opinion, that Melas was guilty of a 
great error, in not occupymg Castel Ceriolo on the 
advance ; and that the appearances of early victory 
led the Austrians to be by far too unguarded in their 
advance on Saint Juliano. 
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In consequence of a loss wUch seemed tn the cir- 
cumstances altogether irreparable, Melas resolved to 
save the remains of his army, by entering, upon the 
15th June 1800, into a convention, or rather capitu- 
lation, by which he agreed, on receiving permission 
to retire behind Mantua, to yield up Genoa, and 
all the fortified places which the Austrians possessed 
in Piedmont, Lombardy, and the Legations. Buo- 
naparte the more readily granted these terms, that 
an English army was in the act of arriving on the 
coast. His wisdom taught him not to drive a power* 
ful enemy to despair, and to be satisfied with the 
glory of having regained, in the aflairs of Monte- 
beUo and of Marengo, almost all the loss sustained 
by the French in the disastrous campaign of 1799. 
Enough had been done to show, that, as the fortunes 
of France appeared, to wane and dwindle after Buo- 
naparte''« departure, so they revived with even more 
than their original brilliancy, as soon as this Child of 
Destiny had returned to preside over them. An ar- 
mistice was also agreed upon, which it was supposed 
might afibrd time for the conclusion of a victorious 
peace with Austria ; and Buonaparte extended this 
truce to the armies on the Rhine, as well as those in 
Italy. 

Two days having been spent in the arrangements 
which the convention with Melas rendered neces- 
sary, Buonaparte, on the 17th June, returned to 
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MikUf where be again renewed the refmblkan con- 
stitution, which bad been his original gift to the 
Cisalpine State. He executed several other acts of 
authority. Though displeased with Massena for the 
surrender of Genoa^ he did not the less constitute him 
Commander>inf«hief in Italy; and though doubtful 
of Jourdan^s attachment, who, on the 1 8th Brumaire, • 
seemed ready to espouse die Republican interest, he 
did not on that account hesitate to name him Mini* 
ster of the French Republic in Piedmont, which wa» 
equivalent to giving liim the administration of that 
province. These conciliatory steps had the effiict of 
making men of the most opposite parties see their 
own interest in supporting the government of the 
First Consul. 

The presence 'of Napoleon was now eagerly de* 
ared at Paris. He set out from Milan on the 24th 
June, and in his passage through Lyons, paused to 
lay the foundation-stone for rebuilding the Place 
Bellecour ; a splendidsquare, which had been destroy- 
ed by the frantic vengeance of the Jacobins when 
Lyons was rteaken by them from the insuigent party 
of Ginmdins and Royalists. Finally, the Chief Con? 
sul returned to Paris upon the Sd July. He had left 
it on the 6th of May ; yet in the space of not quite 
two months, how many hopes had be realized ! All 
that the most sanguine partisans had ventured to an- 
ticipate of his success had been exceeded. It seem- 

2 
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ed that his mere presence in Italy was of itself 8ttiS« 
dent at once to obliterate the misfortunes of a disas- 
trous campaign, and restore the fruits of his own 
brilliant victories, which had been lost duiing his ab- 
sence. It appeared as if he was the sun of France— 
when he was hid from her, all was gloom-^when he 
appeared, light and serenity were restored. All the 
inhabitants, leaving their occupations, thronged to the 
TuiUeries to obtain a glimpse of the wonderful man, 
who appeared with the laurel of victory in the one 
hand, and the olive of peace in the other. Shouts 
of welcome and congratulation resounded from the 
gardens, the courts, and the quays, by which the 
palace is surrounded ; high and low illuminated their 
houses ; and there were few Frenchmen, perhaps, that 
were not for the moment partakers of the general joy. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Napoleon afferf, and the Austrian Envoy accepts, a new Treaty 
— The Emperor refuses it, unless England is included.--^ 
Negotiations then attempted with Engktnd^^They fail, and 
Austria is encouraged to a renewal of the War. — Reasoning 
on the Policy of this Conclusion.'^An Armistice of forty-^e 
Days is followed hy the resumption of Hostilities. — Battle of 
Hohenlinden gained by Moreau anthe Sd December 1800. 
'^OtJier Battles take place, by u^ieh the Austrian Ajghirs are 
made desperate, and they agree to a separate Peaec^^An 
Armistice takes place, which is followed by the Treaty qf 
LuneviUe. — Convention between Prance and the United 
States. — Explanatory Recapitulation. — The Queen of Na^ 
pies repairs to Petert^rgh to intercede with the Emperor 
Paul — His capricious Character: originally a violent Anti» 
Oallican, he grows cold and hostile to the Austrians, and at» 
tached to the Fame and Character of the Chief Consid^-Re^ 
' eeives the Queen of Naples with cordiality, and applies in 
her behalf to Buonaparte — His Envoy received at Paris with 
the utmost distijustion, and the Royal Family of Naples 
saved for the present, though on severe Conditions. — The 
Neapolitan General compeUed^to evacuate the Roman Terri* 
tories.'^Rome restored to the Authority qfthe Popc-^Napo* 
leon demands of the King of Spain to declare War against 
Portugal.'^Olivenxa and Almeida taken.'^ Buonaparte's 
conduct towards the Peninsular Powers overbearing and pe* 
remptory. — 7%e British alone active in opposing the Frenth, 
'^MaUa, after a Blodcade of two Years, obliged to submit 
to the English. 

Napoleok proceeded to manage with great ddU 
and policy the popalarity which his success had gain- 
ed for him. In war it was always his custom, after 
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he had struck iome Tenturoufl and apparently decinre 
Uow, to offer such conditions as might induce the 
enemy to submit, and separate his interest from that 
of his allies. Upon this system of policy he offered 
the Count de St Julien, an Austrian envoy, the con« 
ditions of a treaty, having for its basis that of Campo 
Formio, which, after the loss of Italy on the &tal fidd 
of Marengo, afforded terms much more favourable 
than the Emperor of Germany was entitled to have 
expected from the victors. The Austrian envoy ac- 
cordingly took upon him to subscribe these prelimi- 
naries ; but they did not meet the approbation of the 
Emperor, who placed his honour on observing accu- 
rately the engagements which he had formed with 
England, and who refused to accede to a treaty in 
which she was not induded. It was added, however, 
that Lord Minto, the British ambassador at Vienna, 
had intimated Britain'*s willingness to be included in 
a treaty for general pacification. ' 

This proposal occasioned a communication between 
France and Britain, through Monsieur Otto, commis- 
sioner for the care of French prisoners. The French 
envoy intimated, that as a preliminary to Britain^s 
entering on the treaty, she must consent to an ar- 
mistice by sea, and suspend the advantages which 
she received from her naval superiority, in the same 
manner as the First Consul of France had dispensed 
with prosecuting his victories by land. Thisdanand 
would have withdrawn the blockade tX the British 
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vessels from the French sen-portey and allowed the 
sailing of reinforcements to Egypt and Malta> which 
last important place was on the point of surrendering 
to the English. The British ministers were also sen- 
sible that there was, besides, a great difference be- 
tween a truce betwixt two land armies, stationed in 
presence of each other, and a suspension of naval 
hostilities over the whole world ; since in the one case, 
on breaking off the treaty, hostilities can be almost 
instantly resumed ; on the other, the distance and un» 
certainty of communication may prevent the war being 
recommenced for many months ; by which chance of 
delay, the French, as being inferior at sea, were sure 
to be the gainers. The British statesmen^ therefore,* 
proposed some modifications, to prevent the obvious 
inequality of such armistice. But it was replied on 
the part of France, that though they would accept of 
such a modified armistice, if Great Britain would 
enter into a separate treaty, yet the Chief Consul 
would not consent to it if Austria was to be partici- 
pant of the negotiation. 

Here, therefore, the overtures of peace betwixt 
France and England were shipwrecked, and the Aus- 
trian Emperor was reduced to the alternative of re- 
newing the war, or entering into a treaty without his 
allies. He appears to have deemed himself obliged to 
prefer the more dangerous and more honourable course. 

This was a g^ierous resolution on the part of 
Austria ; but by no means politic &t the |)eriod, when 

13 
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liieir aimies were defisated, their nfttkmiil spirit de- 
popessed, snd when the Froich annies had penetrated 
«o far into Germany. Even Fitt himselfy upon whoae 
declining health the misfortune made a most unfa- 
vourable impression, had. considered the defeat of 
Marengo as a conclusion to the hopes of success 
against France for a omsiderable period. ** Fold up 
the map,^ he said, pointing to that of Europe ; ** it 
«eed not be again opened for these twenty years.^ 

Yet, unwilling to resign the contest, exea while a 
vpark of hope remained, it was resolved upon in the 
British councils to encourage Austria to farther pro* 
aecutionof thewar. Ferhaps, in recommending such 
a measure to her ally, at a period when she had sus- 
tained such great losses, and was in the state of de- 
jection to which they gave rise. Great Britain too 
much resembled an eager and over-cealous second, 
who urges his prindpal to continue a combat after 
his strength is exhausted. Austria, a great and 
powerful nation, if left to repose, would have in time 
recruited her strength, and constituted once again 
a balance against the power of France on the con- 
tinent ; but if urged to farther exertions in the hour 
of her extremity, she was likely to sustain such far- 
ther losses, as might render her comparatively in- 
significant for a number of years. Such at least is 
the conclusion which we, who have the advantage 
of considering the measure n^ith reference to its coa- 

VOL. IV. T 
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•eqnencesttfenoir enabled to form. At ihe cmcig e n * 
cjf things were Tiewed ui a diffisrent light. The lio- 
teries 1^ Suwanow and of the Archduke Charles were 
remembered, as well as the recent defeats sostained 
by France in the year 1799, which had greatly tar- 
nished the fiune of her arms. The character of Boo- 
a^iarte was not yet sufficiently estimated. Hisfinlnse 
before Acre had made an impression in England, 
which was not erased by the victory <^ Marengo; 
th^ extreme prudence whidi usually tempered hn 
most venturous undertakings was not yet generally 
known ; and the belief and hope were received, that 
one who ventured on such new and daring manceuvxea 
as Napoleon employed, was likely to bdold them 
miscarry at l^gthj and thus to &11 as rapidly as ho 
hful risen. 

Influenced by such motives, it was determined in 
the British cabinet to encouri^ the Emperor, by a 
loan of two millions^ to place himself and his brother, 
the Archduke John, in command of the principal 
amy, rai«e the whole national fiNrce of his mighty 
empire^ and at the head of the numerow forces wbicb 
be could sumrnim into the field, either command » 
mwDt equal peace, or try the fortunes of the most 
desperate war. 

The money was paid, and the Emperor joined the 
army ; but then^tiatbns for peace were not broken 
off. On the contrary, they were osiried on much 
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on the terms which Saint Jiilien had subscribed to, 
with this additional and discreditable circumstance, 
th^t the First Consul, as a jdedge of the Austrian 
sincerity, required that the three fortified towns of 
Ingoldstadt, Uhn, and Philipstadt, should be placed 
temporarily in the hands of the French ; a condition 
to which the Austriaas were compelled to submit 
But the only adrantage purchased by this surren- 
der, which greatly exposed the hereditary dorainicms 
of Austria, was an armistice of forty-five days, at 
the end of which hostilities were again renewed. 

In the action of Haag, the Archduke John, 
whose credit in the army almost rivalled that of his 
brother Charles, obtained considerable advantages ; 
and, encouraged by them, he ventured on the Sd of 
December 1800, two days afterwttds, a great and de- 
cisive encounter with Moreau. This was the occa« 
sicm on which that general gained over the Austrians 
the bloody and most important victory of Hohen- 
linden, an adiievement which did much to keep hia 
reputation for military talents abreast with that of the 
First Consul himself. Moreau pursued his victory^ 
and obtained possession of Salaburg. At the same 
time Aug^eau, at the head of the Gallo-Batavian 
army, pressed forwaid into Bohemia; and Macdonald, 
passing from the country of the Grisons into the 
Valteline, fisrced a division of his army aeross the 
Mineio, and c(»ninunicated with Massena ai|d dto 
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French army in Italy. The Austrian affairs seem*- 
ed utterly desperate. The Archduke Charles was 
»g^in placed at the head of her forces, but they w^re 
80 totally discouraged, that a retreat on all points 
was the cmly measure which could be executed. 

Another and a final cessation of arms was now 
the only resource of the Austrians ; and, in order to 
obtain it, the Emperor was compelled to agree to 
make a peace separate from his allies. Britain, in 
consideration of the extremity to which her ally was 
reduced, voluntarily relieved him from the engage- 
ment by which he was restrained from doing so 
without her partidpation. An armistice shortly af- 
terwards took place, and the Austrians being now 
Buffide&tly humUed, it was speedily followed by a 
peace. Joseph Buonaparte, for this purpose, met 
with the Austrian minister, Count Cobent2el, at 
Luneville, where the negotiations were carried on. 
. There were two conditions of the treaty, which 
were peculiarly galling to the Emperor. Buona- 
parte peremptorily exacted the cession of Tuscany, 
the hereditary dominions of the brother of Francis, 
which were to be given up to a prince of the House 
of Parma, while the Archduke was to obtain an ini> 
demnity in Germany. The French Consul demand*, 
ed, with no less pertinacity, that Francis (though not 
empowered to do so by the Germanic constitution) 
-ahoiild confirm the peace, as well in his capacity of 
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£ii^etor of Gemuuiy* as in that of aovereign of his 
own hereditary dominions. This demand, from which 
Buonaparte would on no account depart, involved a 
point of great difiSculty and delicacy. One of the 
principal clauses of the treaty included the cession 
of the whole territories on the left bank of the Rhine 
to the French Republic ; thereby depriving not only 
Austria, but Prussta^- and various other princes of 
the German empire, of their poss e ss i ons in the dis- 
tricts, which were now made over to France. It was 
provided that the Princes who should sufler such 
deprivations, were to be remunerated by indemnities, 
as they were termed, to be allotted to them at the 
expense of the Grermanic body in general Now, die 
Emperor had no power to authorise the alienation of 
these fiefs of the empire, without consent of the Diet, 
and this was strongly urged by his envoy. 

Buonaparte was, however, determined to. make 
peace on no other terms than those of the Emperor^s 
living away what was not his to bestow. Francis was 
compelled to submit, and, as the necessity of the case 
pleaded its apology, the act of the Emperor was af- 
terwards ratified by the Diet Except in these mor- 
tifying claims, the submission to which plainly inti^ 
mated the want of power to resist compulsion, the 
treaty of Luneville was not much more advantageous 
to France than that of Campo Formio ; and the mo- 
deration of the First Consul indicated At once his 
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detife of peace upon tlie oontinent, and considerable 
fespeet fiv the hraTery and strength of Austria, 
though enfeebled by sueh losses as those of Marengo 
and Hohenlinden. 

We have already noticed the disputes betwixt 
France and America, and the scandalous turn of 
the negotiations, by which the French Directory aU 
tempted to buHy or wheedle the United States out 
of a sum of money, which, in part at least, was to be 
de«Ueated to their own private use. Since that time 
the aggressions committed l^ the French on the 
Ameriean navy had been so numerous, that the two 
lepufalies seemed about to go to war, and the United 
States actually issued leMlers of marque for making 
leprisab on tike French. New communications and 
negotiations, however, were opened, which Buona- 
parte studied to bring to maturity. His brother 
Joseph acted as negotiator, and on the 8Mi of Sep-' 
tember 1800, a ceavention was entered into, to sub- 
sist for the space of eight years^ agreeing on certain 

modi^ationa of the right of search, declaring that 
eommeree sbeuld be free between the countries, and 
dial the captures on either side, excepting such as 
were coiitraband, and desdned fbr an enemy^s har- 
bouTt thooU be mutually restored« Thus Buona- 
parte restored peace betwe^i France and the United 
States, and prevented the latter, in aQ probability, 
firom threwmg themselves into a closer union with 
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mOflrity ef maanqw, l»ngoag»» aad bnrsyovereoming 
tlw f eeoHeetiMi •£ neent hostiliiftiet^ might h»t 
otiiemae stcM^y indiiiad then. 

SliU BMxe kapoctnt lesultt iNrc derived bjr Niu 
pdeM, firom the addran and peliticri Mgadtyy with 
i^hidh^ in >cftamMwdirtiay aMttevs with the court ef 
Naplm, he contrived to fim what finally became m 
stnmg ead piedemiBetiBg interest in the eoimcil% 
•ad 0fea Ae aftctkns o£ m menarch, wheee emi^ 
wtt%, ef all ofthen^ the- moil in^ovtant to his fUa^ 
Tke priMe- dyiuded to wae the Smpemr of Bumia^ 
iA» had besn^ dnring the fMeeeding year» the most 
fimnidable and aucccasfiil enemy OMoiuteffed by 
Ftanoef sinoe her reroladott^ Asbevtiesumptioiiof 

which tbe tnqpoAa^n with Napke origmated. 

When BuonafMHTte dqwted foy Sgypt^ all Ifei^y, 
eseefdngp Tuacaoyj and thn dominiaBs asaigoid ta 
Anetm by the tresity ef Caaqpo Formiey was in the 
bande ef die Fieneh v while Nafdeawas governed bf 
the epbemcisal Farthenepean Bepublicy and the eaty 
of the Pqpea by that wiiieb aeramed the aupeib titk 
ef Bonum* Tbeae audiontiesy howeTcor, were cmLj 
nominal; the FxendiL generals exercised the real 
antbori^ in both ceuntries. Suddenly, and aa if by 
miq;ie^ tfaie whole stale ef affiuiv was^ changed by the 
military talents of Suwarrow. The Austrians and 
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Rtumans gained great suoeesses in the norA <rf* luty^ 
and General Macdenald found himself obliged to 
evacuate Naples, and to concentrate the principal re- 
sistance of the French in Lombardy and Piedmont. 
Cardinal Ruffo, a soldier, churchman, and politician, 
put himself at the head of a numerous bo^ of in- 
surgents, and commenced war against such French 
troops as had been left in the south, and in Ae 
middle of Italy. This movement was actively sup- 
ported by the British fleet Lord Nelson recovered 
Naples; Rome surrendered to Commodore Trow- 
bridge. Thus, the Farthaiiqpean and Roman repub- 
lics were extinguished for ever. The royal fbmily 
returned to Naples, and that fine dty and country 
were once mor^ a kingdom. Rome, the capital of the 
world, was occupied by Neapolitan troops, generally 
supposed the most indifferent of modem times. 

Replaced in his richest territories by the allies, 
the King of Naples was bound by every tie to as* * 
dst them in the campaign of 1800. He accordingly 
dent an army into the March of Ancona, under the 
command of Count Roger de Damas, who, with the 
assistance of insurrectionary forces* among the in- 
baUtants, and a body of Austrians, was to dear 



* These were, at this period, easily raised in any part of Italy.- 
The exactions of the French had entiiely aHenated the affiecti4los of 
the natives, who had long since seen through their pretexts of af- 
fording them the benefit of a free goyemmient. 
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Tuscany of the French. Undeterred bjr the batde 
of Marengo, the Count de Damas marched against 
the French general MioUis, who commanded in 
Tuscany, and sustained a defeat by him near Sienna. 
Retreat became now necessary, the more especially as. 
the armistice which was entered into by General Me- 
las deprived the Neapolitans of any assistance firom 
the Austrians, and rendered their whole expedition 
utterly hopeless. They were not even included by 
name in the armistice, and were thus left exposed to- 
the whole vengeance of the French. Damas retreat* 
ed into the territories of the Church, which were still 
occujaed l^ the Neapolitan forces. The consequence 
of these events was eanly foreseen. The Neapoli- 
tan troops, so soon as the French could find leisure 
to look towards them, must be either destroyed en- 
tirely, or driven back upon Naples, and that dty 
must be again forsaken by the royal family, happy 
if they were once mote able to make their escape to 
Sicily, as on the f(Hrmer occasion. 

At this desperate crisis, the Queen of the two 
Sicilies tock a resolution which seemed almost as des« 
perate, and could only have been adopted by a wo- 
man of a bold and decisive character. She resolved^, 
notwithstanding the severity of the season^ to repair 
in person to the court of the Emperor Paul, and 
implore his intercession with the First Consul, in be- 
half of her husband and his territories. 
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We htre nol hitherto menlioiied, except cancnil|r, 
the powerful prince whose mediatioB she in^oared. 
The 9&tk and successor of the celebnrted Catherine, 
far fimn poss^ng the prudence and political sagaei* 
ty- of hk mother, seemed rather to display the heady 
pa88tc»s aad imperfect judgment of his unfortunato 
fiither. He was capricious in the choice of his ob- 
jects, pursuing for the time, with uncomflMm and ir- 
regukur seat and pertmaeity, projects which he after- 
wards discarded and abandcmed, swellkig tciiea of 
dress or behayiour into matters of importance, aad 
n^leetkig, en the other han^ what was of real con- 
Mqu^iee ;— governed, in short, rathar by imaginatioa 
dian by his reasoning qualities, and sometimes afford^ 
mg room to believe that he actually laboured under a 
partial aberration of mmd. Such charactos are often 
to be wmet with in private society, the restraints of 
which keep them within such limits, that they pass 
dnreugh life without attracting much notice, unless 
when creating a little mirth, or giving rise to some 
passis^ wonder. But an absolute prince, possessed 
of such a disposition, is like a giddy person jkaced 
en the verge of a precipice, which would try the 
soundest head, and must overpower a weak one» 

The Emperor had first distinguished iMiself by 
an energetic defence of the rights of sovereigns, and 
a hatred of whatever belonged to or was c<mnected 
with the French Revohition, from a political masdm 
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to the ahiqpe of a cost or a hat. The brother of 
Louis XVI., and inheritor of his rights, found a re^ 
fiige in the Russian dominions ; and Paul, fond, as 
most princes are, of military glory, promised himself 
that of restmng the Bourbon dynasty by force of 
florms. 

The train of victories acquired by Suwarrow was 
wM calculated to foster these original partialities of 
the Emperor ; and, accordingly, while success conti- 
nned to wait cm his banners, he loaded his general 
with mariu of his regard, elevated him to the rank of 
» prince, and conferred on him the title of Italinsky, 
or Italicus. 

The very first and only misfortune which befell Su* 
wmow, seems to have ruined him in the opinion of 
his eapridous master. The defeat of Korsakow by 
Massena, near Zurich, had involved Suwarrow in 
great momentary danger, as he advanced into Swit- 
serhmd, reckoning on the support of that generd, 
whose disaster left his right uncovered. Now, al- 
Aough Suwarrow saved his army on this occasion 
by a retreat, which required equal talent to that which 
achieved his numerous victories, yet the bare fact of 
his having received a check, was suflBcient to ruin 
him with his haughty sovereign. Paul was yet more 
OifSended with the c<mduct of the Austrians* The 
Archduke Charles having left Switzerland to descend 
ittto Germany, had given occasion and opportunity 
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for Massena to cross the Limmat and surprise Kor- 
sakow ; and this,, notwithstanding every explanation 
and apology, rankled in the mind of the Czar. He 
recalled his armies from the frontiers of Germany, 
«n4 treated his veteran and victorious general with 
such marks of neglect and displeasure, that the old 
man'^s heart sunk under them. 

In the meanwhile, Paul gathered up farther sub- 
jects of complaint against the Austrian government, 
and complained of their having neglected to provide 
for some Russian prisoners, under a capitulation 
which they made in behalf of their own, at the sur- 
render of Ancona to the French. 

The Austrians could not afford to lose so power- 
ful and effident an ally in the day of their adversity. 
They endeavoured to explain, that the movement of 
the Archduke Charles was inevitably necessary, in 
consequence of an invasion of the Austrian territory 
— ^they laid the blame of the omission of the Russians 
in the capitulation upon the commandant Froelich, 
and offered to place him under arrest. The Em-, 
peror of Austria even proposed, in despite of the 
natural pride which is proper to his distinguished 
House, to place Suwarrow at the head of the Aus- 
trian armies, — a proffer which, if it had been accept- 
ed, might have given rise to an extraordinary strug- 
gle betwixt the experience, determination, and wat- 
like skill of the veteran Scythian, and the formidable 
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talents of Buonaparte, and which perhaps eontun- 
ed the only chance which Europe possessed at the 
time, of opposbg to the latter a rival worthy of 
himself; for Suwairow had never yet been conquer- 
ed, and possessed ait irresistible influence over the 
minds of his soldiers. These great generals, how* 
ever, were not destined ever to decide the fate of the 
world by their meedng. 

Suwatrow, a Russian in all his feelings, broke hia 
heart, and died under the unmerited displeasure of his 
Emperor, whom he had served with so much fidelity* 
If the memory of his unfortunate sovereign were to 
be judged of according to ordinary rules, his conduct 
towards his distinguished subject would have left on 
it an indelible stigma. As it is, the event must pass 
as another proof, that the Emperor Paul was not 
amenable, from the construction of his understand- 
ing and temperament, to the ordinary rules of' cen* 
sure. 

Meanwhile, the proposals of Austria were in vain. 
The Cxar was not to be brought back to his former 
sentiments. He was like a spoiled child, who, tired 
of his fiivourite toy, seems bent to break asunder 
and destroy what was lately the dearest object of his 
affection. 

When such a character as Paul changes his opi* 
nion of his friends, he generally runs into the oppo« 
site extreme, and alters also his thoughts of his cne* 
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mks. Like his father, and others whose imaginatioa 
is indifPerentiy regidated, the Csar had need of some 
one of whom to make his idoL The extravagant ad- 
miration which the Emperor Peter felt for Frederick 
of Prussia, could not well be entertained for any one 
now alive, unless it were the First Consul of France ; 
and on him, therefore, Paul, was now disposed to 
turn his eyes with a mixture of wonder, and of a wish 
to imitate what he wondered at. This extravi^nce 
of admiration is a passion natural to some minds, (ne- 
ver strong ones,) and may be compared to that ten- 
dency which others have to be in love all their lives, 
in defiance of advancing age and other obstacles. 

When Paul was beginning to entertain this hu- 
mour, the arrival of the Queen of Sicily at his court 
gave him a graceful and even dignified opportunity 
to approach towards a connexion with Napoleon 
Buonaparte. His pride, too, must have been grati- 
fied by seeing the daughter of the renowned Maria 
Theresa, the sister of the Emperor of Austria, at his 
court of St Petersburgh, soliciting firom the Csar of 
Russia the protection which her brother was totally 
unable to afford her ; and a successful interference in 
her behalf would be a kind of insult to the misfortunes 
of that brother, against whom, as we have noticed, 
Paul nourished resentful feelings. He therefore re- 
solved to open a communication with France, in be- 
' half of the royal family of Naples. Lewinshofi^ Grand 
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Huntsman of Ruuuh w«8 dispatcbed to make the 
oTertures of mediation. He was receiyed idth the 
utmost distinction at Paris, and Buonaparte made 
an instant and graoefid concesMon to tbe request of 
the Emperor Paul. The First Consul agreed to sus- 
pend his military operations against Naples, and to 
leave the royal family in possession of their sove- 
reignty ; reserving to himself, however, the right of 
dictating the terms under which be was to grant 
them such an amnesty. 

It was time that some effectual interposition should 
take place in defence of the King of Na^es, who, 
though he had around him a nation individually 
brave and enthusiastic, was so ill-served, that bis re* 
gular army was in the worst and most imperfect state 
of discipline. Murat, to whom Buonqiarte had oom** 
mitted tbe task of executing his vengeance on Naples, 
had already crossed the Alps, and placed himself at 
the head of an army of ten thousand chosen men ; 
a force then judged sufficient not only to drive the Net^ 
politan general Damas outof the Ecclesiastical States^. 
but to pursue him as far as Naples, and occupy that 
beautiful capital of a prince, whose regular army con* 
sisted of more than thirty thousand soldiers, and whose 
irregular forces might have been increased to any 
number by the mountaineers of Calabria, who form 
excellent light troops, and by the numerous Laasaroni 
of Naples, who bad displayed their valour against 
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Championet, upon the first invMoii of tlie Fi«iieb. 
But the zeal of a nation ayails little when the spirit 
of the government bean no proportion to it. The 
government of Naples dreaded the approach .of Mu- 
rat as that of the Angel of Death ; and they received 
the news that Lewinshoff had joined the French ge* 
neral at Florence^ as a condemned criminal might 
have heard the news of a rejmeve. The Russian 
envoy was recdved with distinguished honours at 
Florence. Murat appeared at the theatre with Lew« 
inshoff, where the Italians, who had so lately seen 
the Russian and French banners placed in bloody 
opposition to each other, now beheld them formally 
united in presence of these dignitaries ; in sign, it 
was said, that the two nations were combined for the 
peace of the world and general benefit of humanity. 
Untimely augury ! How often after that period did 
these standards meet in the bloodiest fields histolry 
ever recorded ; and what a long and desperate Strugs 
gle was yet in reserve ere the general peace so boldly 
predicted was at length restored ! 

The respect paid by the First Consul to the wishes 
of Paul, saved for the present the royal family of 
Naples ; but Murat, nevertheless, made them expe- 
rience a full portion of the bitter cup which the van- 
quished are generally doomed to swallow. G^ieral 
Damas was commanded in the haughtiest terms to 
evacuate the Roman States, and not to presume to 

u 
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any benefit from the annistice which had been 
extended to the Austrians. At the same time, while 
the Neapolitans were thus compelled hastily to evar 
cuate the Roman territories, general surprise was ex- 
habited, when, instead of marching to Rome, and re- 
establishing the authority of the Roman Republic, 
Mura^ according to the orders which he had recei- 
ved from the First Consul, carefully respected the 
territory of the Church, and reinstalled the o£Scers 
of the Pope in what had been long termed the patri* 
mony of St Peter^s. This unexpected turn of cir- 
cumstances' originated in high policy on the part of 
Buonaparte* 

Wc certainly do Napoleon no injustice in sup- 
posing, that personally he had little w no influefl- 
tial sense of religion. Some obscure yet rooted doc* 
trines of fatality, seem, so far as we can judge, to 
have formed the extent of his metaphysical creed. 
We can scarce term him even a deist ; and he was 
an absolute stranger to every modification of Chris- 
tian belief and worship. But he saw and valued the 
use of a national religion as an engine of state policy. 
In Egypt, he was desirous of being thought an en^ 
voy of Heaven ; and though uncircumdsed, drink- 
ing wine and eating pork, still daimed to be account- 
ed a follower of the law of the Prophet. He had 
pathetically expostulated with the Turks on their 
hostility towards him. The French, he said, had 
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ceased to be foHowerB of Jesus; and bow thai 
they were almost) if not altogether, Moslemah^ would 
the true belkvers make war on those who had over-^ 
thrown the cross, dethroned the Pope, and extirpa^ 
ted the order of Malta, the sworn persecutors of the 
Moslem faith? On his return to France, all this 
was to be forgotten, or only remembered as a trick 
played upon the infidels. He was, as we have said, 
aware of the necessity of a national faith to support 
the dvil government ; and as, while in Egypt, he 
affected to have destroyed the Catholic i^ligion in 
honour of that of Mahomed, so, returned to Europe^ 
he was now desirous to become the restorer of the 
temporal territories of the Pope, in order to obtain 
such a settlement of church affttrs in France, as. 
might procure for his own government the counte- 
nance of the Sovereign Pontiff, and for himself aft 
admission into the pale of Christian princes. This 
restitution was in some measure consistent with his 
policy in 1798, when he had spared the temporalittes 
of the Holy See. Totally indifferent as Napoleon 
was to religion in his personal capacity, his whole 
conduct shows his sense of its importance to the ex- 
istence of a settled and peaceful state of society. 

Besides evacuating the Ecclesiastical States, the 
Neapolitans were compelled by Murat to restore 
various paintings, statues, and other objects of art, 
which they had, in imitation of Buonaparte, taken 
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fotcMy from the Romsns,— sa capdvaliog is the in- 
fluence of bad example. A French anny of about 
eighteen thousand men was to be quartered in Cala- 
bria, less fiir the purpose of enforcing the conditions 
of peace, than to save France the expense of support- 
ing the troops, and to have them stationed where 
they might be embarked for Egypt at the shortest 
nodce. The harbours of the Neapolitan dominions 
were of course to be closed against the English. A 
cession of part of the isle of Elba, and the relinquish- 
ment of all pretensions upon Tuscany, summed up 
the sacrifices of the King of Naples, who, consider- 
ing how often he had braved Napoleon, had great 
reason to thank the Emperor of Russia for his effec- 
tual mediation in his favour. 

These various measures respecting foreign rela- 
tions, the treaty of Luneville, the acquisition of the 
good-will of the Emperor Paul, the restoration of 
Rome to the Pope^s authority, and the mildness of 
the penalty inflicted on the King of Naples, seemed 
all to spring from a sound and moderate system, the 
olgect of which was rather the consolidation of Na- 
poleon^s government, than any wish to extend its in- 
fluence or its conquests. His plans, in after times, 
often exhibited a mixture of the greatest good sense 
and prudence, with rash and splenetic explosions of 
an over-eager ambition, or a temper irritated by op- 
position ; but it is to be remembered that Buonaparte 
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was not yet so Bna in the authority which he had 
bat just acquired, as to encourage any display of the 
infirmities of his mind and temper. 

His behaviour towards Portugal was, however, 
of a character deviating from the moderation he had 
in general displayed. Portugal, the andent and 
faithful ally of -England, was on that account the 
especial object of the First Consul'^s displeasure. He, 
therefore, demanded of the King of Spidn, who, 
since the peace between the countries, had been the 
submissive vassal of France, to declare war on the 
Prince Regent of Portugal, although the husband 
of his daughter. War accordingly was dedared, 
in obedience to the mandate of the First. Consul, 
and the Spanish armies, together with an auxiliary 
army of French under Leclerc, entered Portugal, 
took Olivenza and Almeida, and compelled the Prince 
Kegent, 6th of June 1801, to sign a treaty, enga- 
ging to shut his ports against the English, and sur- 
rendering to Spain, Olivenza, and other places on the 
frontier of the Guadiana. Buonaparte was highly 
discontented with this treaty, to which he would not 
accede ; and he refused, at the same time, to with- 
draw from Spain the anny of Leclerc. On the S9th 
September, he condescended to grant Portugal peace 
under some additional terms, which were not in them- 
selves of much consequence, although the overbear- 
ing and peremptory conduct which he exhibited 
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towards the peninsular powers, was a sign of the dic^ 
tatorial spirit whieh he was prepared to assume io 
the affairs of Europe. 

The same disposition was manifested in the mode 
by which Buonaparte was pleased to show his sense 
of the King of Spain^s complaisance. He chose for 
that purpose to create a kingdom and a king-*»a king, 
too, of the house of Bourbon. An Infant of Spain 
obtained the throne of Tuscany, under the name of 
Etruria, rent from the house of Austria. Madame 
de Stael t^ms this the commencement of the great 
masquerade of Europe ; but it was more properly the 
second act The stage, during the first, was occuped 
by a quadrille of republics, who were now to be re« 
placed by an anti-mask of kings. This display of 
power pleased the national vanity, and an uproar of 
applause ensued, while the audience at the theatre 
applied to Buonapiqrte the well*known line—* 

^ J*ai fait des xois, madame, et n'ai pas voulu I'^tre.'* 

While all the continent appeared thus willing to 
submit to one so ready to avail himself of their sub* 
jection, Britain alone remained at war ; without allies, 
without, it might seem, a direct object ; yet on the 
grand and unalterable principle, that no partial dis« 
tress should induce her to submit to the system of 
degradation^ which seemed preparing for all nations 
4inder the yoke of France^ and which bad placed 
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France herself, wkh all ber affected zeal for VHxarty^ 
under the government of an arbitrary ruler. On eterj 
point the English squadrons annihilated the cob^ 
raerce of France, crippled her reyenues, blockaded 
her ports, and prevented those combinations whidi 
would have crowned the total conquest of Europe, 
could. the Master, as he might now be called, of the 
Land, have enjoyed, at the same time, the facilities 
which can only be afforded by communication by sea. 
' It was in vain that Buonaparte, who, besides his 
natural hardiness of perseverance, connected a part 
of his own glory with the preservation of Egypt, en- 
deavoured by various means to send supplies to that 
distant province. His convoys were driven back 
into harbour by the English fleets ; and he directed 
against his admirals, who could not achieve impossi* 
bilities, the unavailing resentment natural to one who 
was so little accustomed to disappointment. 

The chance of relieving Egypt was rendered yet 
more precarious by the loss of Malta, which, after a 
distressing blockade of two years, was obliged to sub- 
mit to the English arms on the 5th of September 
J800. The English were thus in possession of a 
-strong, and almost impregnable citadel, in the midst 
of the Mediterranean, with an excellent harbour, and 
everything required for a naval station of the first 
importance ; above all, they had obtained the very 
kpot which Buonaparte had fixed upon for maintain* 
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ing the oommunication with Egypt, which was now 
in greats danger than ever. 

The capture of Malta was, however) by its conse- 
quences, favourable to Napoleon'^s views in one im- 
portant respect. The Emperor Paul imagined he 
had rights upon that island, in consequence of his 
having declared himself Grand Master of the Order 
of Saint John ; and although, by his deserting the 
coalition, and abandoning the common cause, he had 
lost all right to expect that Great Britain should 
surrender to him an important acquisition made by 
her own arms, yet, with his usual intemperate in ' 
dulgenee of passion, he conceived himself deeply 
injured by its being withheld, and nourished from 
that time an implacable resentment against England 
and her government, the effects of which are after* 
wards to be traced. 
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CHAPTER Xr. 

I 

ItUernal Chwrnimmt of Franee^'^Generai aitachment to ihe 
Chief Omsfd, though ihe two Factims of RepMicana and 
RoyaiUts are hostile to him. — Plot of the former to remove 
him by As8amnation/^Defeated.^^Vain hopes of the Roy-* 

" alistSfihat Napoleon wmld he the instrumeiU of restoring 

^ ihe Bourbons^ Applications to him fw that 0ect disap^ 
pointed^Royalists methodize ihe Plot of the Infernal Ma^ 
ehine^Description of it^It fails.^Suspioion first falls 
on the Bepuhlicans, and a decree qf transportation is passim 
ed against a great number qf their Chiefs—but is not ear^ 
ried into execution. — The actual Conspirators tried and 
es6ecuted,'^Use made by Buonaparte of the Conspiracy to 

' consolidate Despotism.^Various Measures devised for that 
purposc-^System of the Policc-^Fouchi^His Skill, In^ 

fluence, and Power.'^Napoleon becomes jealous qfhim, and 
organizes measures of precaution against Mm.-^Apprehen* 
sion entertained by the Chief Consul of the ejffectsofLitera^ 
ture, and his efforts against it.^Persecution of Madame de 
Staa.^The Concordat^Farious Views taken ofthatMea^ 
sure.'-^Planfbr a general System of Jurisprudence, — Anh> 
nesty granted to the Fmigrants.^Plans of Public Educa- 
tion, — Other Plans of Improvement.-^Ifopes of a General 
Peace. 

We return to the internal government of France 
under the Chief Consul 

The events subsequent to the revolution of the 18th 
Brumaire, seemed to work a miraculous change on 
the French nation. The superior talents of Napo- 
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leoTky intfi the polity exercised by Talleyrand and 
Fouch^ and the other statesmen of ability whom he 
had called into administration, and who desired at 
all events to put an end to further revolutionary 
raoyements— but, above all, the victory of Marengo, 
had at once created and attached to the person of 
the Chief Consul an immense party, which might 
be said to comprehend all those, who, being neither 
decided Royalists nor determined Republicans, were 
indifferent about the form of the government, so they 
found ease and protection while living under it 

But, on the other hand, the heads of the two fiic- 
tions continued to exist; and, as the power of the First 
Consul became at once more absolute and more con« 
solidated, it grew doubly hateM and formidable to 
them. His political existence was a total obstructioa 
to the systems of both parties, and yet one which it 
was impossible to remove. There was no national 
council left, in which the authority of the First Consul 
could be disputed, or his measures impeached. The 
strength of his military power bid defiance alike to 
popular commotions, if the Democrats had yet pos- 
sessed the means of exerting them, and to the scatter- 
ed bands of the Royalist insurgents. What chance 
remained for ridding themselves of the autocrat, in 
whom the Republicans saw a dictator, the Royalists 
an usurper? None, save that^ being mortal. Napoleon 
was subject to be taken off by assassination. 
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The Democrats were natarally the first to medi*- 
tate an enterprise of this nature. The right of ta- 
king off a tyrant was, according to their creed, as 
proper to any private citizen as to those who oppo- 
sed him armed in the field. The act of Harmodius 
and Aristogiton — ^the noble deed of Brutus and his 
associates— were consecrated in history, and esteem- 
ed so congenial to the nature of a free constitution, 
that the Convention, on the motion of Jean de Brie, 
had at one time determined to raise a legion of assas- 
sms, armed with poniards, who should devote them- 
selves to the pious task of exterminating all foreign 
princes, statesmen, and ministers—in short, all who 
were accounted the foes of freedom, without pity or 
distinction. In a party entertaining such principles, 
there could be no scruple on the score of morality ; 
and where they had been so lately professed by thou* 
sands, it seemed natural that, amid the multitude, 
they must have made a deep impresrion on some 
entiiusiastic and gloomy disposition, which might be 
easily provoked to act upon them. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that some obscure Ja- 
cobins should have early nourished the purpose of 
assassinating Napoleon, as the enemy of his coun- 
try's fireedom, and the destroyer of her liberties; but 
it is singular, that most of the conspirators against 
his person were Italians. Arena, brother of the de- 
puty who was said to have aimed a dagger at Buona- 
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parte in the Council of Five Hundred, was at the 
head of the conspiracy. He was a Corsican. With 
him, Ceraschi and Diana, two Italian refugees; a 
painter, called Topino Lebrun; and two or three 
enthusiasts of low condition, formed a plot for the 
purpose of assassinating the Chief Consul at the 
Opera-bouse. Their intention was detected by the 
police ; Ceraschi and Diana were arrested behind the 
scenes, armed, it was said, and prepared for the at- 
tempt, and Napoleon was congratulated by most of 
the omstituted authorities upon having escaped a 
great danger. 

Crassous, President of the Tribunate, made a sin- 
gular speech on the occasion, which would almost 
bear a double interpretation. ^' There had been so 
many conspiracies,^ he said, ^^ at so many different 
periods, and under so many different pretexts, which 
had never been followed up either by inquiry or pu- 
nishment, that a great number of good citizens had 
become sceptical on the subject of their existence. 
Thii; incredulity was dangerous,^ he argued ; ^^ it 
was time it should be ended.^ With this view, Mon- 
neux Crassous recommended, that the persons guilty 
on the present occasion should be prosecuted and 
punished widi all the solemnity and rigour of the 
laws. 

Buonaparte replied, with military indifference, 
that he had been in no real danger. ** The con- 
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temptible wretches,^ he said, in something like a re- 
newal of his Egyptian van, ^^ had no power to com- 
mit the crime they meditated. Besides the assist- 
ance of the whole audience, I had with me a piquet 
of my brave guard, from whom the wretches could 
not have borne a look.^ So ended this singular dis- 
course ; and it is remarkable that neither were the 
circumstances of the plot made public, nor the con- 
spirators punished, till the more memorable attempt 
on Napoleon^s life by the Royalists. 

The Royalists, as a party, had far more interest 
with Buonaparte than the Democrats. The former 
approved of the principles and form of his govern- 
ment,— it was only necessary for their conversion, 
that they should learn to endure his person ; where- 
as the Jacobins being equally averse to the office to 
which he aspired, to his power, and to himself, there 
were no hopes of their being brought to tolerate either 
the monarch or the man. Of the latter, therefore, 
Napoleon entertained equal dislike and distrust; 
while, from obvious causes, his feelings towards the 
former were in some measure friendly. 

The Royalists, too, for some time entertained a 
good opinion of Buonaparte, and conceived that he 
intended, in his own time and his own way, to act 
in behalf of the exiled royal family. The enthu- 
siastic of the party were at a loss to conceive that 
the throne of France should be again erected, and 
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tliat any one bat a Bourbon sHould dare to ascend 
it It seemed to them impossible that the monar- 
chy should revive without the restoration of the legi-* 
timato monarch, and they could not believe that 
a Corsican soldier of fortune would meditate an 
usurpation, or that France would be for a moment 
tolerant of his pretensions. The word liberty had, 
indeed, misled the people of France for a time, but, 
that illusion being dissipated, their natural love to 
the royal race would return like a reviving spring, 
and again run in its old channel. 

So general was the belief among this dass, that 
Buonaparte meditated the restoration of ithe Bour« 
bons, that several agents of the family made their 
way so far as to sound his own mind upon the sub- 
ject. Louis himself, afterwardis XVIII., addressed 
to the First Consul a letter of the following tenor :— - 
" You cannot achieve the happiness of France with- 
out my restoration, any more than I can ascend the 
throne which is my right, without yomr co-operation. 
Hasten then to complete the good work, which 
none but you can accomplish, and name the rewards 
which you claim for your friends.^ 

Buonaparte answered the letter with cold civility. 
He esteemed the person, he said, and pitied the mis- 
fortunes, of his Royal Highness the Compte de 
Provence, and should be glad to assist him, did an 
opportunity permit. But as his Royal Highness 
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cottid net be restored to France, save at the expense 
of an hundred thousand lives, it was an enterprise 
in which he, Buonaparte, must decline to aid him. 

A less direct, and more artful course, is said to 
have been attempted, by the mission of the Duchesse 
de Guiche, one of the most beautiful and pleasing 
women of tlie time, who, obtaining permission to 
come to Paris under pretext of her private affairs, 
was introduced at the Tuilleries, and delighted Jo- 
sephine with the el^ance of her manners. Napo* 
Icon did not escape the fiiscinalion, but the instant 
she touched on the subject of politics, the interest- 
ing Duchesse received an order to quit Paris. 

As soon as the Koyalists discovered, by the failure 
of these and similar applications, as well as by the 
gradual tendency of Boonaparte^s measures, that the 
restoration of the Bourbons was the thing farthest 
from his purpose, thdr disappointment exasperated 
them against the audacious individual, whose single 
person seemed now the only obstacle to that event 
Monarchical power was restored, in spirit at least, if 
not in form ; was it to be endured, the more sealbus 
followers of the Bourbons demanded of each other, 
that it should become the prize of a military usurp- 
er ? This party, as well as that of the Jacobins, con- 
tained doubtless many adherents, whom the enthu« 
siasm of their political principles disposed to serve 
their cause, even at the expense of great crimes. 
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The Bentiments of the prh^ces of the reyal family^ 
upon Buch a subject, were becombg their high 
rank.* They were resblyed to combat Buonaparte's 
pretaisions with open force, such as befitted their 
poetenttons as head of the diivabry of France, but 
to leaTC to Jacobins die schemes of private assassina- 
tion. Still there must have been many, among those 
characters which are found during the miseries and 
crimes of civil war, who conceived that the assassina* 
^n of the Chief Consul would be received as good 
service whetf accomplished, although it might not 
be authoriaed beforehand. Nay, there may have 
been partisans aealous enough to take the crime and 
puniflJiment on themselves, without looking farther 
than the advantage wlich their party would receive 
by the action. 

A horrible invention, first hatched, it is said, by 
thie Jacobins,^!* was adopted by certain Royalists of a 



* The opinions of tlie royal family were nobly expressed, in a let- 
ter written by the Prinoe of Cond^ to the Compte dTArtois, at a 
later period, 24th January 1802, which will be hereafter quoted at 
length. 

-f It is said, in the Memoirs of Fouch^, that the infernal madiine 
was the invention originally of a Jacobin named Chevalier, assisted 
by Veycer, one of the same party ; that they even made an experi- 
ment of its power, by exploding an engine of the kind behind the 
Convent de la Salpetriere ; that this circumstance drew on them the 
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kw description, remarkable as actors in the wars of 
the Chouans, of whom the leaders were named Car- 
bon and St Regent It was a machine consisting of a 
barrel of gunpowder, placed on a cart to which it 
was strongly scoured, and charged with grape-shot 
so disposed around the barrel, as to be dispersed in 
evary direction by the explosion. The fire was to 
be communicated by a slow match. It was the pur- 
pose of the conspirators, undeterred by the indiscri- 
minate slaughter which such a discharge must occa- 
sion, to place the machine in the street through 
which the First Consul was to go to the Opera, ha« 
▼ing contrived that it should explode, exactly as his' 
carriage should pass the spot ; and, strange to say, 
this stratagem, which seemed as uncertain as it was 
atrocious, was within an hurVbreadth of success* 

On the evening of the 10th October 1800, Buo- 
naparte has informed us, that though he himself felt 
a strong desire to remain at home, his wife and one 
or two intimate friends insisted that he should go to 



attention of die police, and that thej were anested. It does not ap- 
pear by what means the Royalists became privy to the Jacobin plot, 
nor is the story in all its parts very probable ; yet it would seem 
it must be partly true, since the attempt by means of the infernal 
machine was at first charged upon the Jacobins, in consequence of 
Chevalier's being known to have had some scheme in agitation, to 
be executed by similar means, in the course of the previous year. 

5 
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the Opera. He was slumbering under a canopy when 
they awaked hun. One brought his hat, another hig 
sword. He was in a manner forced into his carriage, 
where he again slumbered, and was dreaming of the 
danger which he had escaped in an attempt to pass 
the river Tagliamento some years before* On a sud- 
den he awaked amidst thunder and flame. 

The cart bearing the engine, which was placed in the 
street St Nicaise, intercepted the progress of the Chief 
Consults coach,which passed it with some difficulty. St 
R^ent had fired the match at the appointed instant ; 
but the coachman, who chanced to be somewhat in- 
toxicated, driving unusually fast, the carriage had 
passed the machine two seconds before the explosion 
took place ; and that almost imperceptible fraction of 
time was enough to save the life which was aimed at 
The explosion was terrible. Two or three houses 
were greatly damaged — twenty persons killed, and 
about fifty-three wounded ; among the latter was the 
incendiary St Regent. The report was heard several 
leagues from Paris. Buonaparte instantly exclaimed 
to Lannes and Bessieres, who were in the carriage, 
<< We are blown up !^ The attendants would have 
stopped the coach, but with more presence of mind 
he commanded them to drive on, and arrived in safety 
at the Opera ; his coachman during the whole time 
never discovering what had happened, but conc«. 
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▼ing the Cdnsfd had only received a salute of artil- 
lery. 

A fidblic officer, escqped fnnn such a peril, became 
aA olgect of yet deeper interest than formerly to die 
dtisens in general ; Imd the reception of the Consul 
ait the Opera, and elsewhere, was more enthusias- 
tic than ever. Belief was ostentatiously distributed 
amongst the wounded, and the relatives of the shun ; 
and every one, shocked with the wild atrodty of such 
a reckless plot, became, while they execrated the 
perpetrators, attached in proportion to the object of 
th^ir cruelty. A disappointed conspiracy always adds 
strength io die government against which it is direct- 
ed ; and Buonaparte did not ftil to puiElh this advan- 
tage to the uttermost. 

Notwithstanding that the infernal machine (for 
so it was not unappropriately termed) had in fact 
been managed by the hands of Boyalists, the first 
suspicion fell on the Bepublicans ; and Buonaparte 
took the opportunity, before the public were unde- 
cdved on the subject, of dealing that party a blow, 
from the effects of which they did not recover du- 
ring his reign. An arbitrary decree of the Senate 
was asked and readily obtained, for the transporta- 
tion beyond seas of nearly one hundred and thirty of 
the chiefs of the broken &ction of the Jacobms, 
among whom were several names which belonged to 
the celebrated Beign of 'Terror, and had figured in the 
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lolb of the Natbnal CcmyentioD. These men were so 
geaerally hated, as connected with the atrodous scenes 
dining the reign of Bobespiene^ that the unpopu- 
lariiy of their characters lexcuaed tlie irregttlaiity of 
the proceedings against them, and tbeirfate was view- 
ed with complacency by many, and with inctifference 
l^ alL In the end, the First Consul became so per- 
suaded c£ the political insignificmce <^ these relics 
of Jacobinism, (who, in fact, were as harmless as the 
fingmoits of a bomb-shell aft» its explosion,) that 
the decree of deportation was never enforced against 
them ; and Felix Lepelletier, Chaudieu* Talot, and 
their companions, were allowed to live obscurely in 
France, watched closely by the police, and under the 
condition that they shotdd not ventuie to approach 
Fans. 

The actual consprators were proceeded against 
with severity. Chevalier and Veycer, Jacobins, said 
to have constructed the original model of the infismal 
machine, were tried before a military commission, 
condemned to be shot, and suffered death accord- 
ingly. 

Arena, Ceraschi, Le Brun, and Demerville, were 
tried before the ordinary court of criminal judicature, 
and condemned by the voice of a jury ; although there 
was little evidence against them, sate that of their 
accomplice Harel, by whom they had been betrayed. 
They also were executed. 
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At a later period, Carbon and St Regent, Royal- 
ists, the agents in the actual attempt of 10th October, 
were also tried, condemned, and put to death. Some 
persons tried for the same offence were acquitted; and 
justice seems to have been distributed with an impar- 
tiality unusual in France since the Revolution. 

But Buonaparte did not design that the conse-- 
quences of these plots should end with the deaths of 
the wretches engaged in them. It afforded an op^ 
portunity not to be neglected to advance his ppincipal 
object, which was the erection of France into a despo- 
tic kingdom, and the possessing himself of uncontrol- 
led power over the lives, properties, thoughts, and opi- 
nions, of those who were bom his fellow-subjects, and 
of whpm the very meanest but lately boasted himself 
his equal He has himself expressed his purpose 
respectbg the Constitution of the year Eight, or 
Consular Grovemment, in words dictated to General 
Grourgaud. 

'^ The ideas of Napoleon were fixed ; but the aid 
of time and events were necessary for their realua- 
tion. The organization of the Consulate had pre- 
sented nothing in contradiction to them ; it taught 
unanimity, and that was the first jBtep. This point 
gained. Napoleon was quite indifferent as to the form 
and denominations of the several constituted bodies. 
He was a stranger to the Revolution. It was natu- 
ral that the will of these men, who had followed it 
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through all its phases, should prevail in questions as 
difficult as they were abstract. The wisest plan was 
to go on from day to day — by the polar star by which 
Napoleon meant to guide the Revolution to the 
haven he desired.'^ 

If there is anything obscure in this passage, it 
receiyed but too luminous a commentary from the 
course of Buonaparte^s actions ; all of which tend to 
show that he embraced the Consular government as 
a mere temporary arrangement, calculated to prepare 
the minds of the French nation for his ulterior views 
of ambition, as young colts are ridden with a light 
bridle until they are taught by degrees to endure the 
curb and bit, 'or as water-fowl taken in a decoy are 
first introduced within a wider circuit of nets, in or* 
der to their bemg gradually thought within that strict 
enclosure where they are made absolute prisoners* 
He tells us in plain terms, he let the revolutionary 
sages take their own way in arranging the constitu^ 
tion ; determined, without regarding the rules they 
laid down on the chart, to steer his course by one 
fixed point to one desired haven. That polar star 
was his own selfish interest— -that haven was despotic 
power. What he considered as most for his own in* 
terest, he was determined to consider as the govern- 
ment most suited for France also. Perhaps he may 
have persuaded himself that he was actually serving 
bis country as well as himself; and, indeed, justly 
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eonridorecky he imm ia both mstaiieefr HpiMf grievoiis- 
Ijr mistakeB. 

With the views which he entertamad, the Chief 
Consul regarded the oonspbades against his life as 
affording a pretext for extending his power too favouiy 
able to be neglected. These repeated attacks on the 
Head ef the state made it desirable that some mode 
should be introduced of trying such (fences, brieftr 
and move atUtrary thaA the slow forms required fay 
0(rdina3ey jurisprudence. The prompt and speedy 
justice to be expected firom a tribunal freed fiom the 
ordinary restraint of formalities and juries, was stated 
to be mot« necessary on account of the state of the 
pubHc roads, infested by bands called Chauffeurs, 
who stopped the public carriages, intercepted the 
eommunicati<ms of oommence, and became so formi- 
dable, that no public coach was permitted to leare 
Paris without a military guard of at least four sol- 
diers on the roo£ This was used as a strong addi* 
tional reason for constituting a special Court of Ju- 
dicature. 

Buonaparte could be at no loss for models of such 
an institution. As hero of the Revolution, he had 
succeeded to the whole arsenal of revolutionary weap- 
pons forged in the name of Liberty, to oppress the 
dearest rights of humanity. He had but to select 
that which best suited him, and to mould it to the 
temper of the times. The country which had so long 
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endured the Revolalioiiivy Tribiuud, w«s not likely 
to wince under any less stem judicaturOi 

The Court which goyemment now proposed to 
establish, was to consist of dght members thus qua- 
lified. 1. The president and two judges of the ordi« 
nary criminal trilMinaL S. Three military men, bear- 
ing ft leas! the rank of captain. S. Two dtisens, 
to be suggested by goyemment, who should be sdeet- 
ed firom such as were by the oonstiiution qualified to 
act as jttdgea. Thus fiye out of ^ht judges were 
directly named by the goyerameat for the occfunon. 
The Court was to decide wiihwt jury, wiAont i^ 
peal, and without reyision of any kind* As a bfim 
to the accused, the Court were to baye at least m 
members present, and there was to be no cSiStipg 
yote ; so that the party would baye his acquittal, 
unless six members out of eight, or four members 
out ofsix, should unite in finding him guilty; where- 
as in other courts, a bare majority is sufficioit &r 
condemnation. 

With this poor boon to public o^ion, the spe- 
cial Commission Court was to be the jurisdiction 
befoie whom armed insurgents, conqpiratQrs, and 
in general men guil^ of crimes against the social 
compact, were to undergo tbw trial. 

The Counsellor of State, Portalis, laid this phia 
before the Legislatiye Body, by whom it was, accord- 
ing to constitutional fiurro, referred to the considera- 
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tion of the Tribunate. It was in this body^ the only 
existing branch of the constitution where was pre- 
served some shadow of popular forms and of free de* 
bate, that those who continued to entertain free senti* 
ments could have any opportunity of expressing them. 
Benjamin Constant, Daunon, Chenier, and others, the 
gleanings as it were of the liberal party, made an ho- 
nourable but unavailing defence against this invasion 
of the constitution, studying at the same time to ex- 
press their opposition in language and by arguments 
least likely to give dfence to the government To the 
honour of the Tribunate, which was the firail but sole 
remaining barrier of liberty, the project had nearly 
made shipwreck, and was only passed by a small ma- 
jority of forty*nine over forty-one* In the Legislative 
Body there was also a strong minority. It seemed as 
if tlie friends of liberty, however deprived of direct 
popular representation, and of all the means of in- 
fluencing public opinion, were yet determined to 
maintain an opposition to the First Consul^ some- 
what on the plan of that of England. 

Another law, passed at this time, must have had a 
cooling eflect on the seal of some of these patriots. It 
was announced that there were a set of persons, who 
were to be regarded rather as public enemies than as 
criminab, and who ought to be provided against rather 
by antiqipatbg and defeating their schemes than by 
punishing their offences. These consisted of Repub- 
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Ucans, RoyaliBts, or any others entertaining, or sup* 
posed to entertun, opinions inimical to the present 
state of affairs ; and the law now passed entitled the 
government to treat them as suspected persons, and 
as such, to banish them from Paris or irom France. 
Thus was the Chief Consul invested with Mi power 
over the personal liberty of every person whom he 
chose to consider as the enemy of his government 

Buonaparte was enabled to avail himself to the ut- 
termost of the powers which he had thus extracted 
from the Constitutional Bodies, by the frightful 
agency of the police. This institution may, even in 
its mildest form, be regarded as a necessary evil ; for 
although, while great cities continue to afford ob- 
scure retreats for vice and crime of every description, 
there must be men, whose profession it is to discover 
and bring criminals to justice, as while there axe 
vermin in the animal world, there must be kites and 
carrion-crows to diminish their number ; yet» as the 
excellence of these guardians of the public depends 
in a great measure on their familiarity with the arts, 
haunts, and practices of culprits, they cannot be ex- 
^pected to feel the same horror for crimes, or crimi- 
nals, which is common to other men. On the con- 
trary, they have a sympathy with them of the same 
kind which hunters entertain for the game which is 
the object of their pursuit. Besides, as much of their 
business is carried on by the medium of ipies^ they 
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must be able to personate the manners and opiaions 
of those whom they detect; and are frequently indu- 
ced^ by thar own interest, to direct, auKMitage, nay, 
suggest crimes, that they may obtain the reward due 
for conviction of the ofF^mders, 

Applied to state offences, the ageney ei such per- 
sons, though sometimes unavoidable, is yd more 
frightfidly dangerous. Moral delinquencies can be 
hardly with any probability attributed to worthy or 
innocent persons ; but there is no character so pure^ 
that he who bears it may not be supposed capable of 
entertaining false and exaggerated opinions in poli- 
tics, and, as such, become the victim of treachery 
and delation. In France, a prey to so many factions^ 
the power of the police had become overwhelming ; 
indeed the very esbtence ci the government seemed 
in some measure dependent upon the accuracy of 
their intelligence ; and for this purpose their num- 
bers had been enlarged, and their discipline perfect- 
ed, under the administration of the sagacious and 
crafty Fouch6. This remarkable person had been 
an outrageous Jacobin, and dipped deep in the hor- 
rors of the revolutionary government— an adherent 
of Barras, and a partaker in the venality a»d pecu- 
lation which characterized that period. He was, 
therefore, totally without principle ; but his nature 
was not of that last degree of depravity, whidi de- 
lights in evil for its own sake, and his good sense 
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loU luBi, tliat an mmcoeflsary crime was a political 
Uuncter. The lenity with which he exercised his ter- 
rible o£Sce, when left in any degree to his own dis- 
cretion, while it never prevented his imj^cit execu* 
tion of Buonaparte^s commands, made the abomina- 
ble system over which he presided to a certain ex- 
tent endurable ; and thus even his good qualities, 
while they relieved individual suffering, were of dis- 
service to his country, by reconciling her to bond- 
age. 

The lumte pcUce, as it is called by the French, 
meaning that department which applies to politics 
and state affairs, had been unaccountably neglected 
by the ministers of Louis XVI., and was much dis- 
organised by the consequences of the Revolution. 
The demagogues of the Convention had little need 
of a regular system of the kind. Every affiliated dub 
of Jacobins supplied them with spies, and with in- 
struments of their pleasure. The Directory stood in 
a different situation. They had no general party 
of their own, and maintained their authority, by ba- 
lancing the Moderates and Democrats against each 
other. They, therefore, were more dependent upon 
the police than their predecessors, and they intrust- 
ed Fouch6 with the superintendence. It was then 
that, destroying, or rather superseding, the separate 
offices where the agents of the police pretended to 
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a certain independence of acting, he brought the 
whole system to concentrate within his own calnnet. 
By combining the reports of his agents, and of the 
various individuals with whom under various pre- 
texts he maintained correspondence, the Mbister of 
Police arrived at so accurate a knowledge of the pur- 
pose, disposition, adherents, and tools of the different 
parties in France, that he could antidpate their mode 
of acting upon all occasions that were likely to occur, 
knew what measures were likely to be proposed, and 
by whom they were to be supported ; and when any 
particular accident took place, was able, from his 
previous general information, to assign it to the real 
cause, and the true actors. 

An unlimited system of espial, and that stretch- 
ing through society in all its ramifications, was ne- 
cessary to the perfection of this system, which had 
not arrived to its utmost height, till Napoleon as- 
cended the throne. Still, before his reign, it existed 
all through France, controlling the most confiden- 
tial expressions of opinion on public affairs, and, like 
some mephitic vapour, stifling the breath though it 
was invisible to the eye, and^^ by its mysterious ter- 
rors, putting a stop to all discussion of public mea- 
sures, which was not in the tone of implicit appro- 
bation. 

The expense of maintaining this establishment 
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was immense; for Fottcb6 comprehended amongst 
his spies and informers persons, whom no ordinary 
gratuity would have moyed to act such a part. Bui 
this expense was provided for by the large sums 
which the Minister of Police received for the tolera- 
tion yielded to brothels, gambling- houses,. and other 
places of profligacy, to whom he granted licenses, in 
consideration of their observing certain r^ulations. 
His system of espial was also extended, by the in- 
formation which was collected in these haunts of de-; 
bauchery ; and thus the vices of the capital were 
made to support the means by which it was sulgect* 
ed to a despotic government* His auto-biography 
contains a boast, that the private secretary of the 
Chief Consul was his pensioner, and that the lavish 
profusion of Josephine made even her willing to ex- 
change intelligence concerning the Chief Consul'^s 
viewd and plans. Thus was Fouch^ not only a spy 
upon the people in behalf of Buonaparte, but a spy 
also on Buonaparte himsel£ 

Indeed, the power of the director of this terrible 
enginery was so great, as to excite the suspicion of 
Napoleon, who endeavoured to counter-balance it by 
dividing the department of police into four distinct 
offices. There were established, 1st, The military 
police of the palace, over which Duroc, the grand 
master of the household, presided. Sd, The police 
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maintained by the inspector of the gens-d^armes. 8d, 
That exerdsed over the dty of Paris by the Pre- 
fect. 4th, The general police, which still remained 
under the control of Fouoh6. Thus, the First Con- 
sul received every day four rcfiorts of police, and 
esteemed himself secure of learning, through some 
one of them, information which the others might have 
an interest in concealing. 

The agents of these difFerent bodies were fire- 
quendy unknown to each other ; and it often hap- 
pened, that when, in the exercise of ih&i office, 
they were about to arrest some individual who had 
incurred suspicion, they found him protected against 
them, by his connexion with other bureaux of po- 
lice. The system was, therefore, as complicated as 
it was oppressive and unjust; but we shall have 
such frequent opportunity to refer to the subject, 
that we need here only repeat, that, with refe- 
rence to his real interest, it was unfortunate for Buo- 
naparte that he found at his disposal so ready a 
weapon of despotism as the organised police, wield- 
ed by a hand so experienced as that of Fouch6. 

It was the duty of the police to watch the pro- 
gress of public opinion, whether it was expressed in 
general society, and confidential communication, or 
by the medium of the press. Buonaparte entertain- 
ed a feverish apprehension of the effects of liters- 

9 
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ture on the general mind, ani in doing so acknow- 
ledged the weak points in his goyerament. The 
public journals were under the daily and constant 
superintendance of the police, and their editors were 
summoned before Fouchfe when anything was insert- 
ed which could be considered as disrespectful to his 
authority. Threats and fnromises were liberally em- 
fdoyed on such occasions, and such journalists as 
proYcd refractory, were soon made to feel that the 
former were no vain menaces. The suppression of 
the offennve newspaper was often accompanied by 
the banishment or imprisonment of the editor. The 
same measure was dealt to authors, booksellers, and 
publishers, respecting whom the jealousy of Buona- 
parte amounted to a spedes of disease. 

No one can be surprised that an absolute govern- 
ment should be disposed to usurp the total manage* 
ment of the daily press, and such other branches of 
literature as are immediately connected with politics ; 
but the interference of Buonaparte's police went 
much farther, and frequently required from those 
authors who wrote only on general topics, some express 
recognizance of his authority. The ancient Christians 
would not attend the theatre, because it was neces- 
sary that, previous to enjoying the beauties of the 
scene, they should sacrifice some grains of incense 
to the false deity, supposed to preside over the 
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place. In like manner, men of generous minds in 
France were often obliged to suppress works on sub- 
jects the most alien to politics, because they could 
not easily obtain a road to the public unless they con- 
sented to recognise the right of the individual, who 
had usurped the supreme authority, and extinguish- 
ed the liberties of his country. The circumstances 
which subjected Madame de Stad to a long persecu- 
tion by the police of Buonaparte, may be quoted as 
originating in this busy defflre* of connecting his 
government with the publications of all persons of 
genius. 

We have been ahready led to notice, that there 
existed no cordiality betwixt Buonaparte and the 
gifted dai:^hter of Neckar. Their characters were 
far from suited to each other. She had manifestly 
regarded the First Consul as a subject of close and 
curious observation, and Buonaparte loved not that 
any one should make him the subject of minute 
scrutiny. Madame de Stael was the centre also of 
a distinguished circle of society in France, several 
of whom were engaged to support the cause of liber- 
ty ; and the resolution of a few members of the 
Tribunate, to make some efforts to check the ad- 
vance of Buonaparte to arbitrary power, was sup^ 
posed to be taken in her saloon, and under her 
enoouragem^it. For this she was only banished 
from Paris. But when she was about to publish her 

6 
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exctllent and spirited book on Gennan mannerf and 
literature, in wiiich, unhappily, there was no men- 
tion of the French nation, or its supreme chi^, 
Madame de StaeFs work was seised by th^ police, 
and she was favoured with a line from Fouch6, ac- 
quainting her that the air of France did not suit her 
health, and inviting her to leave it with all oonve- 
Aient speed. While in exile from Paris, which she 
aoooimted her country, the worthy Prefect of Geneva 
suggested a mode by which she might rq^ain favour. 
An ode on the larth of the King of Rome, was re- 
commended as the means of conciliation. Madame 
de Stael answered, she should limit herself to wishing 
him a good nurse ; and became exposed to new rigours, 
even extending to the friends who ventured to visit 
her in her exile. So general was the French influ- 
ence all over Europe, that, to shelter herself from 
the persecutions by which she was everywhere fol- 
lowed, she was at length obliged to escape to Eng* 
land, by the remote way of Russia. Chenier, apithor 
of the Hymn of the MarseUIoise, though formerly 
*the panegyrist of General Buonaparte, became, with 
other literary persons who did not bend low enough 
to his new dignity, olgects of persecution to the First 
Consul. The childish pertinacity with which Napo- 
leon followed up such unreasonable piques, belongs 
indeed, chiefly, to the history of the Emperor, but it 
showed its blossoms earlier. The power of indulging 

VOL. IV. Y 
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iach petty pamoni, goes, in a great meaeoic^ to fdi- 
ter and encourage their progress ; and in the case of 
Buonaparte, this power, great in itself, was increa- 
aed by the dangerous facilities which the police ofier- 
ed, for gratifying the spleen, or the reTcange, of the 
oflkided soveieign. 

Another support, of a very different kind, and 
grounded on the most opposite principles, was afford- 
ed to Ibe riring power of Napoleon, through dM ra- 
estaMishment of religion in France, by his treaQr 
with the Pope, called the Concordat Two great 
steps had been taken towards this important point, 
by the edict opening the churches, and renewing die 
exercise of the Christian religion, and by the resto- 
ration of the Pope to his temporal dominians, after 
the bi^e of Marengo. The further objects to be 
attained were the sanction of the First Consults go- 
yemment by the Pontiff on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the re^establishment of the rights of the diuidh 
in France, so hr as should be found oonsbtent with 
the new order of things. 

This important treaty was managed by Joseph 
Buonaparte, who, with three colleagues, held con- 
ferences fcMT that purpose with the plenipotentiaries of 
the Pope. The ratifications were exdianged mi the 
18th of September 1801 ; and when they were pub- 
lished, it was singular to behold how submiasiwly 
the once proud See of Rome Iqr prostrated before 
the power of Buonaparte, and how absolutely he 
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must iMYfe diluted all the terns of die treaty. Every 
article innovated on some of those rights and claims, 
which the Church of Rome had for ages asserted as 
the imaliraable privileges of her infalHUe head. 

I. It vas {NTovided, that the CalliQUc reli^on 
Bfaould be fiseely eseroifled in France, acknowlec^ed 
as the nt^tioDsi faith, and its service openly prac- 
tised, aab|ect to such regulations of police as the 
Fsendi govefmnent should judge necessary. 1 1. The 
Pope, in concert with the French government, was 
to make a new division of dioceses, and to require of 
the ensting biidlops even the resignation of their 
sees, should that be found necessary to complete the 
new arrangement. III. The sees which should be- 
come vacant by such resignation, or by deprivation, 
in case a voluntary abdication was reftised, as also 
all future vacancies, were to be filled up by the Pope, 
on nominations proceeding from the French govern- 
ment. IV. The new bishops were to take an oath 
of fidelity to the govemmait, and to observe a ritual, 
in which there were to be especial forms of prayer for 
the Consuls.' V. The church- livings were to undergo 
a new division, and the bishops were to nominate to 
them, but only such persons as should be approved 
by the government. VI. The government was to 
malce suitable provirion for the national clergy, while 
lihe Pope expressly renounced all right competent to 
him and his successors, to challenge or dispute the. 
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sales of church property which had been made since 
the Revolution. 

Such was the celebrated compact, by which Pius 
VII. surrendered to a soldier, whose name was five 
or six years before unheard of in Europe, those high 
claims to supremacy in spiritual affiiirs, which his 
predecessoM had maintained for so many ages against 
the whole potentates of Europe. A puritan might 
have said of the Power seated on the Seven HiUs— 
** Babylon is fallen, it is fallen that great city T 
The more rigid Catholics were of the same opinion. 
The Concordat, they ^eged, showed rather the 
abasement of the Roman hierarchy than the re^erec- 
tion of the Gallic church. 

The proceedings against the existing bishops of 
France, most of whom were of course emigrants, were 
also but little edifjing. Acting upon the article of 
the Concordat already noticed, and caused, as the 
letter itself states, *' by the exigencies of the times, 
which exercises its violence even on us,*^ the Pope 
required of each of these reverend persons, by an 
especial mandate, to accede to the compact, by sur- 
rendering his see, as therein provided. The order 
was peremptory in its terms, and an answer was 
demanded within fifteen days. The purpose of this 
haste was to prevent consultation or combination, 
and to place before each bishop, individually, the 
choice of compliance, thereby gaining a right to be 
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for in the new hiersrchy ; or ef reftisal, 
in wbich case the Pope would be obliged to declare 
the see vacant, in conformity to his engagement with 
Buonaparte. 

The bishope in general declined compliance with 
a request, which, on the part of the Pope, was evi- 
dently made by compulsbn. They offered to lay 
then: resignation at his Holiness's feet, so soon as 
they should be assured that there was regular canon- 
ical provinon made for filling up thdr sees ; but 
they declined, by any voluntary act of theirs, to 
give countenance to the surrender of the rights of 
the church implied in the Concordat, and prefisrred 
exile and poverty to any provision which they might 
obtain, by ^consenting to compromise the privileges of 
the hierarchy. These proceedings greatly increased 
the unpopularity of the Concordat among the more 
zealous Catholics. 

Others of that &ith there were, who, though they 
considered the new system as very imperfect, yet 
thought it might have the effect of preserving in 
France some sense of the Christian religion, which, 
under the total disuse of public worship, stood a 
chance of being entirely extinguished in the minds 
of the riflong generation. They remembered, that 
though the Jews in the days of Esdras shed tears of 
natural sorrow when they beheld the inferiority of 
the second 'Femple, yet Providence had 8anction<> 
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ed ite erection, xMdsit the ^airfatit, «id by p«mii«» 
siDii, of Hn tmbelieving tftsk-ifiaster. Thej^ grttiitied^ 
thai the eoimtenanee Aofwn bj BoonApnte to iiiib 
reli^ous establishment, was entirely from motirtB di 
self-interwt ; but still they hoped that God, who 
woirks his own will by the selfish passions of indhi^ 
diids, waii now tfsing those of the First Gonsal to 
r^^eidl elonie seiite of religion to Ffttnoe; «ad they an- 
tidpM^d that teHgioior^ Us th^ \im Mend of all that 
ii^ good fthd graeeftil in hiittaflky, was l&dy, m 
cd/urse of time, tb Mhg bade and ctticoutage 4 sanM 
of rfttionkl liberty. 

The terolutionaiy part of ifnme^ bfiihriil ^ 
Concordat with very diflbrelit ey«s. The Chrfa- 
tiin religion was, ^ to th^ J^s mi Oredm of 
(dd, a stumbling-block to the Jtteobins, imd fiMiliA^ 
ness to the philosophers. It Wits A system whiA 
they had attacked with a zeal even as eager as that 
which they had directed against inonartrhieid ins^tu- 
tlons I and in the restoration of the altair, th^ felMiir 
tbe re-erection of the throne. Buonaparte deftsded 
himself among the philosophers, by comparitig bis 
Concibrdat to a sort of vacdEftation of religion^ wych, 
by introducing t slighter kind into the systion of 
the state, would gradually prepare fbf its ^mitt ex* 
tihctibn. 

In the meantime, he proceeded to renew the an^- 
cbent league betwixt the churdh ^d crdwn, with 
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M much aokvuiUy as pomUe. Porddis wtm qr^ 
ted Minister of Religion, « new office, for managiag 
the affiurs of the church. He had deserved this pre- 
ferment, by a learned and argumentative speech to the 
XiCgislative Body, in which he proved to the French 
statesmen, (what in other countries is seldom consi- 
dered as matter of doubt,) that the esrardse of religion 
is congenial to human nature, and worthy of hdng 
eberished and proteoted by the state. The Concor- 
dat was inaugurated at Notre Same with th^ utmost 
magmficoice. Buonaparte attended in person, with 
all the badges and pomp of royalty, and in the style 
resemUing as nearly as possible that of the foirmsr 
Kings of France. The Archbishop of Aix was ap- 
pointed to preach upon the occasion, being the very 
individual prelate who had delivered the sermon 
iqpon the coronation of Louis XVI. Some address, 
it was said, was employed to procure the attendance 
of the old B«puUtcan Generals. They were invited 
by Berthier to breakfast, and thence carried to Ae 
First Consul's levee; after which it became impqssiUe 
&r them to decline attending him to the Church of 
Notre Dame. As he returned from the cevemony, 
surrounded by these military fimctionaiies, Buona- 
parte remarked with complacency, that the fonner 
, <nder of things was fast returning. One of his gene- 
rals boldly answered,*— ^^ Yesl-^all ]»tur&s--^«x- 
eepttiig the two millions of Fcenchmen, who have 
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died to procure the proscripdon rf die Very sytteti 
now in the act of bring restored.^ 

It 18 said that Buonaparte, when he found die 
Pope and the clergy less tractable than he desired, 
regretted havbg taken the step of re-establishing re- 
ligion, and termed the Concordat the greatest error 
of his reign* But such observations could only escape 
him in a moment of pique or provocation. He well 
knew the advantage which a gevemment must derive 
from a natbnal church, which reoc^inises them in its 
ritual ; and at Saint Helena, he himself at once ac» 
knowledged the advantage of his compact with the 
Pope as a measure of state, and his indiffsrence to it 
in a religious point of view. *< I never rq;retted the 
Concordat,^ he sud. ** I must have had cither that 
or somediing equivalent Had the Pope never befine 
existed, he should have been made for the oocaoon.^ 

The First Consul took care, accordingly, to make 
his foil advantage of the Concordat, by introducing 
his own name as much as possible into the catechism 
of the church, which, in other respects, was that 
drawn up by Bossuet To honour Napoleon, the 
catechumen was taught, was the same as to honour 
and serve Grod himself— to oppose his will, was to 
incur the penalty of eternal damnation. 

In dvil affiurs, Buonaparte equally exerted his ta- 
lents» in connectbg the safety and interests of the na- 
tion with ^8 own aggrandisemeiit. He had already 
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kughed at the idea of a ftee oonfttittttioii. ^ The only 
fiee constitation neceisarj,^ he said, '^ or useful, was 
a good dril code;** not considering, or choosbgto 
hare it considered, that Ae best system of laws, 
when held by no better guarantee then the pleasure 
of sn arUtrary prince and his council of state, is as 
insecure as the situation of a pearl suspended \^ a 
angle hair. Let us do justice to Napoleon, howeTes, 
by acknowled^ng, that he encountered with manly 
firmness tbe gigantic labour of forming a code of in- 
stitutions, which, supplying the immense rariety of 
provincial laws that existed in the different dqpart^ 
ments of France, and suppressing the partial and 
temporary regulations made in the various political 
crises of the Revolution, were designed to be the 
bads of a uniform national system. Por this purpose, 
an order of the Consuls convoked Messrs PiNrtalis* 
Trondiet, Bigot, Preamenu, and Maleville, juris* 
ecmsults of the highest character, and associated 
them with the Minister of Justice, Cambaceres, in 
the task of adyusting and reporting a plan for a ge» 
neral syston of jurisprudence. The progress and ter- 
mination of this great work will be hereafter noticed. 
The Chief Consul himself took an active part In the 
deliberations. 

An ordinance, eminently well quidified to heal the 
dvil wounds of France, next manifested the talents 
of Buonaparte, and, as men hoped, his moderation. 
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This was the genend amnesty granted to the eau*- 
gvapts. A decree of the seoate, 86th April 1801, 
permitted the return of these imfor^mate persons to 
France, providing they did so, and took the oath of 
fidelity, to government, wiAin a certain period. There 
were, however, five classes of exceptions, containii^ 
such as seemed too deeply and strongly pledged to 
the house of Bourbon, ever to reconrile themselves 
to the government xii Buonaparte. Such ware, 1st, 
Those who had been chiefii dF bodies of armed royal- 
ists ;-^Sd, Who had held rank in the armies of the 
alMes ;-^dd, Who had bebnged to the household of 
the princes of the blood ;— -^th. Who had been agents 
erencouragersof fi»eignordomeBtiowar;-^tb, The 
geneids and admirals, together with the repres^ta^ 
tives of the people^ who had bMi guilty of treason 
against the RepuUic, together with the prelates, who 
declined to resign their sees in terms of the Concor- 
dat. It was at the same time declared, that not more 
than five himdred in all should b^ excepted firom the 
amnts^. Buonaparte truly judged, that the mass ^ 
emigrants, thus winnowed and purified fi^otn all who 
had been leaders^ exhausted in fortune, and wearied 
out by eaie^ would in general be grateful for permis- 
sion to return to France, and passive, nay, contented 
and attached subjects of his dominion ; and the event 
in a great measure, if not fiilly, justified Ms expecta- 
tions. Such part of their property as had not been 
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mU, was dincted to to restored to tben ; but they 
wer€ (Mbjtcted t^ the special superintendance of the 
police fb^ the fipace of ten years after their retoro. 

With sittiihv and most laudable attention to the 
dutka of Ms Idgh office^ Buonaparte founded plans 
of ^uoatioA, and partieularly^ with Mong^'s assist- 
aaee^ established the Polytechnic school, whidi has 
piiodaced so many men (» talent. He inquired anxi- 
ottsly into abuses^ and was particularly actire in coil 
footing those which had crept into the prisons during 
the Revolutiony where great tyranny was exercised by 
monopoly of provisions, and otherwise. In amending 
such evils, Buonaparte, though not of kingly binh, 
iiAowed a mind wiMrthy of the rank to which he had 
Moended. It is <mly to be regretted^ that in what in- 
terfered with his personal wishes Of intact, he uni- 
ftlrmly finled to manifest die sound and correct view% 
wU^h on libstract questions he could form so dearly. 

Othet sch^neft of a public character were held out 
u oedipy ing the attention of the Chief Consul. Like 
At^stus, whose situation his own in some measure 
resembled. Napoleon endeavoured, by the magnifi- 
cence of his projects for the improvement of the state, 
to withdraw attention from his inroads upon public 
freedom. The inland navigation of Languedoc was 
to be completed, and a canal, joining the river Yonne 
to the Saonne, was to connect the south part of the 
republic so completely with the north, as to establish 
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a communioition liy water betwees Maneittes and 
Amsterdam. Bridges weie also to be built, roads to 
be laid out and improved, museums founded in the 
fxrincipal towns of 'France, and many other public 
labours undertaken, on a scale which should put to 
Aame even .the boasted days of Louis XIV. Buo- 
naparte knew the French nation well, and was aware 
that he should best reconcile them to his goremment, 
by indul^ng his own genius for bold and magnifi- 
cent undertakings, whether of a military or a civil 
diaracter. 

But although these splendid proposals filled the 
public ear, and flattered the natiotfkal pride of France, 
commerce continued to languish, under the effects of 
a constant blockade, provisions beeame dear, and 
■discontent against the Consulate bq;an to gain ground 
jover.the favourable sentiments which had hailed its 
commencement. The effectual cure for these heart* 
burnings was only to be found in a general peace ; 
and a variety of events, some of them of a character 
very unpleasing to the First Consul, seemed gradually 
preparing for this desirable event. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

lUium A> the external IMaH&M ef France.-^ffer universal 
Aeeendaneyi-^NapeHeon'e advances to the Emperor Paul.^^ 
Pkm qf destroying the British Power in India.-^Right qf 
Search at Sea. — Death qfPauL — Its effects on Buonaparte. 
— Affairs of Egypt: — Assassination of Kleber.'^Menou ap» 
pointed to succeed him.'^British Army lands in EgypU~^ 
Battle and Victory qf Alexandria. — Death of Sir Ralph 
Abercromby.-^ General Hutchinson succeeds him.~^The 
French General Belliard capitulates — as does Menou.'^ 
War in Egypt brought to a victorious Conclusion* 

Having thus given a glance at the internal affidrs 
of France during the commencement of Buonaparte^s 
domination, we return to her external relations^ 
which, since the peace of Luneville, had assumed the 
appearance of universal ascendency, 90 much had 
the current of human affidrs been akered by the 
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talents and fortunes of one man.. Not only was 
France in secure possession, by. the treaty of Lune- 
ville, of territories extending to the banks of the 
Rhine, but the surrounding nations were, under 
the plausible names of protection or alliance, as 
submissive to her government as if they had made 
integral parts of her dominions. Holland, Switzer- 
land, and Italy, were all in a state of subjection to 
her will ; Spain, like a puppet, moved but at her 
signal ; Austria was broken-spirited and dejected ; 
Prussia still remembered her losses in the first revo- 
lutionary war ; and Russia, who alone could be con- 
aidened as tinmoved by 4oy fear pf France, was yet i^ 
a situation to be easily managed, by flattering and 
Cooling the peculiar tem]per of the Emperor Paul- 

We have akeady observed, that Buonapar^ bad 
art&Uy a^uled himself of the misunderstandkig be- 
tween Austria and Russia, to insinuate himself into 
the good graces of the Czar. The diaputes between 
Russia and England gave him still forther advan- 
tages over the mind of that incautious monarch. 

Tbe refosal of Britun to cede the almost impreg- 
nable fortress of Malta, and with it the command iof 
the Mediterranean, to a power who was no longer 
friendly, was aggravated by her dedining to admit 
Rusdan prisoners into the cartel of exchange betwixt 
the Frendi and British. Buonaparte contrived to 
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nuke his ftppmadies to the Czar in a maimer Col- 
lated to bear upon both these subjects of grierance. 
He presented to Paul, who affected to be oonaideEed 
as the^Ghnmd Master of the Order of St John of Je- 
rusalem, the sword (pven by the Pope to the heroic 
John de la Valette, who was at the head of the Order 
during the celebrated defisnce ef Malta against Ae 
Turks. With the same view of placing his own con- 
duct in a favourable contrast with that of Great Bri- 
tain, he new-dothed and anned eight or nine thou- 
sand Russian prisoners, and dismissed them freely, m 
token of his personal esteem for the character of the 
Empeior. 

A mere seeret and scandalous mode of acquiring 
intoxest is said to have been attained, through the at- 
tachment of the unfortunate Prinoe to a French ac- 
tress of talents and beauty, who had been sent fipom 
Paris for the exjHress purpose of acquiring his affec- 
tions. From these ooDcurring reasons, Paul bqpm 
now openly to manifiBSt himself as the warm fiiend 
uf France, and the bitter aiemy of Britain. In 
the former capacity, he had the weak and unwordy 
•complaisance to withdraw the hospitality whidi he 
had hitherto a£Ebrded to the relics of the R<^1 
Family of Bourbon, who mesre compelled to remove 
from Mittau, where they had been hitherto permitted 
to reside. 
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To gratify hb pique against England, Paut gsT^ 
hearing at least to a magnificent sdieme, by whieh 
Buoiiaparte.proposed to accomplkb the destruction 
of the British power in India, which he had in Yain 
hoped to assail by the possession of Egypt. The 
scheme was no:w to be effected by the union of the 
French and Russian troops, which were to force their 
way to British India overland, through die kingdom 
of Persia ; and a plan of such a campaign was seri- 
ously in agitation. Thirty-five thousand French were 
to descend the Danube into the Black Sea; and 
then^ being wafted across that sea and the sea of 
Azof, were to march by land to the banks of the 
Wolga. Here they were again to be embarked, and 
descend the river to Astracan, and from thence 
were to cross the Casj^an Sea to Astrdbad, where 
they were to be joined by a Russian army, equal in 
force to their own. It was thought that, marching 
through Persia by Herat, Ferah, and Candahar, the 
Russo-Gallic array might reach the Indus in forty«- 
five days from Astrabad. This gigantic project would 
scarce have been formed by any less daring genius 
than Napoleon ; nor could any prince, irith a brain 
less infirm than PauFs, have agreed to become his 
tool in so extraordinary an undertaking, from which 
France was to derive all the advantage. 

A nearer mode of injuring the interests of £ng« 

10 
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land than this overland march to Indb, was in the 
power of the Emperor of Russia. A controversy be« 
ing in dependence betwixt Enghmd and the northern 
courts, afforded the pretext for throwing his weight 
into the scale against her at this dangerous crisis. 

The right of search at sea, that is, the right o£ 
stopping a neutral or friendly ressel, and taking out 
of her the goods belonging to an enemy, is acknow« 
ledged in the earliest maritime codes. But England^ 
by her naval superiority, had been enabled to exert 
this right so genarally, that it became the sulgect 
of much heart-burning to neutral powers. The 
assodation of the Northern States in 1780, known 
by the name of the Armed Neutrality, had for its 
olgect to put down this right of search, and establish 
the maxim that free bottoms made free goods ; ia 
other words, that the neutral character of the ressel 
should protect whatever property she might hare on 
board. This ,prinGipIe was now anxiously reclaimed 
by France, as the most effective argument for the 
purpose of irritating the neutral powers against Great 
Britain, whose right of search, which could not be ex* 
ercised without vexation and inconTcnience to their 
commerce, must necessarily be unpopular amongst 
(hem. Forgetting that the danger occasioned by tbft 
gigantic power of France was infinitely greater than 
any which could arise from the maritime claims of 
England, the northern courts became again united 

VOL. IV. z 
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on the saljeet of what they termed the freedani of 
the seas. Indeed^ the Emperor Paul, even before^ 
jdie offence arising out of his disappointment respect- 
ing Malta, had proceeded so far as to sequestrate 
all British property in his dominions, in resentment 
oE her exercising the right of search. Bat upon the 
fresh proTooation which he conceived himself to 
have reedved, the Emperor became outrageous, and 
took the most violent measures for sdzing iiie per^ 
sons and property of the English, that ever were 
practised by an angry and unreasonable despot. 

Prussia, more intent on her own immediate ag-> 
grandisement, than mindful of the welfare of Europe 
in general, took advantage of the universal iU^wiJI 
against England, to seise upon the Eing^s continen*^ 
tal dominions of Hanover, with peculiar breach of 
paUic fiiith, as she herself had guaranteed the ne\h 
trality of that country. 

The consequences, with r^ard to the ncNrthera 
powers, are well known. The promptitude of the 
administration sent a strong fleet to the Baltic ; and 
the wetl-contested battle of Copenhagen detached 
Denmark from the Northern Ccmfederacy. Sweden 
had joined it unwillingly ; and Russia altered her 
course of policy in consequence of the death of PaoL 
That unhappy prince had surmounted the patience 
of his subjects, and fell a victim to one of those con- 
spiracies, which in arlntrary monarchies, especially 
such as partake of the oriental character, supply all 
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the checks of a modmKte and free oOnstitatioB, where 
the prerogative of the crown is limited by laws. In 
these altered circumstances, the cause of dii^ute was 
easily removed, by the right <^ search being subjected 
to equitable regulations and modifiksations. 

Buonaparte recdved the news of Paul's deatli* with 
much more emotion than he was usually apt to testify. 
It is said, that, for the first time in his life, a pas* 
nonate exclamati<m of ^^ Man Dieur escaped him; in 
a tone of sorrow and surprise. With Paul's immense 
power, and his dispoaitioa to place it at the disposal 
of France, the First Consul doubtless reckoned upon 
the accomplishment of many important plans which 
his death disconcerted. It was natural, also, that Na« 
poleon should be moved by the sudden and violent 
end of a prince, who had manifested so much admi* 
ration of his person and his qualities^ He is sidd to 
have dwelt so long on the strangeness of the incident, 
tliat Fouch6 was obliged to remind him, that it was 
a mode of changing a chief magistrate, or a course 
of administration, which was common to the empire 
in which it took place.* 

The death of Paul, so much regretted by Buona^ 
parte, was nevertheless the means of accelerating 
a peace between France and Great Britain, which. 



* " Mais enfin, que voulez vous ? C*est une mode de destitution 
propre a ce pais^U !** 
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if it emild hare been estaUiaihed on a secure basis, 
would have i^rded him the best chance of tnain- 
taining his power, and transmitting it to his posterity. 
While the Czar continued to be his observant alfy, 
there was little prospect that the First Consul would 
be moderate enough in the terms whicb he might 
have proffered, to permit the British ministr}r to treat 
with him. 

AiMthar obstacle to peace was at this time removed, 
ina manner not more acceptable to Buonaparte than 
was the death of the BmperorPaul. TKie possession 
of Egypt by the French was a pdint which the ilrst 
Oonsnl would have insisted upon fWym strong per-* 
floiial feeling. The Egyptian expe<£tion was inti-^ 
mately connected with his own personal glory, nor 
was it likely that be would have sacrificed its results 
to his de»re «f peace with Great Britain. On the 
other hand, there was no probability that England 
would accede to any arrangement, which should sanc^ 
Uon the existence of a French ccdony, settled in 
Egypt with die express ptirpose [of destroying oiir 
Indian commerce. But this obstacle to peace was 
removed by the fate of arms. 

Affidrs in Egypt had been on the whole unfavoura. 
ble to tlieFrench,8ince that army had lost the presence 
of the commander-in-chief. Kleber, on whom the com- 
mand devolved, was discontented both at the uncere- 
monious and sudden manner in which the duty had 
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ben in^oMd upon him, and wilii the setreitjr of 
Bseans left to support hie defence. Pevoeiying himedf 
thzeetened by a hnge Torkieh finoe^ which was cot 
keting for the porpoeeof ayaiguig the defeat of thb 
•'mier at Aboukir, he became deeiious of giving up a 
aetdement idiich he deqpaired of mamtamkig. Ho 
aigned aoooidingljr a convention with the Turlddi 
plenipotentiariefl, and Sir Sidney Smith, on the part 
of the Bxitiah, by which it wae provided that the 
JEVpoich ahoiild evacuate Egypt, and that S3eber and 
Idi aqny shoidd be transpcHrted to France in safe^, 
without being molested by the British fleet When 
the Biitish government reeei'^ advice of this oon- 
Teation, they reused to ratify it, on the ground that 
Sir Sidney Smith had exceeded hie powers in entering 
into it. The Earl of Elgin havii^ been sent out ae 
plempoteaoitiary to the Porte, it was asserted that Sk 
Sidney^B ministerial powers were superseded by his 
appointment Such was the all^^ informality on 
which the treaty fell to the ground ; but the truth 
was, that the arrival of Kleber and hie army in the 
south of France, at the very moment when the suc- 
cesses of Suwarrow gave strong hopes of making 
some impression on her fiwntier, might have had a 
most material effect upon the events of the war. Lord 
Keith, therefore, who commimded in the Mediterra- 
nean, received orders not to permit the passage of 
the French Egyptian army, and the treaty- of £1 
Arish was in consequence broken off. 
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Kleber, disappainted of this mode of extdoRtiiig 
hiBi«elf, had recourse to anas. The Vizier Joua^ 
Pacha, having grossed the desert, and entered Egypt, 
vec^Yed a btoqdy and derisive defeat from the Freneh 
£weral, near the ruins of the ancimt city of Helio- 
polis, on the SOth of March 1800. The meanizes 
which Kleber adopted after this victory vere well 
aalculated to maintain the possestton of the country, 
and reconcile the inhaUtants to the French govern* 
menu He was as moderate in the imposts as the 
exigencies of his army permitted, greatly improved 
the condition of the troops, and made, if not peace, 
at least an effectual truce, with the restless imd en- 
terprising Murad Bey, who still continued to be at 
the head of a considerable body of Mamelukes. Ele- 
ber also raised among the Greeks a legion of fifteen 
hundred or two thousand men ; and with more difli- 
oulty succeeded in levying a regiment of Copter 
< , While busied in these measures, he was cut 
short by the blow of an assassin. A fanatic Turk, 
called Soliman Haleby, a native of Aleppo^ ima- 
gined he was inspired by Heaven to slay the ene- 
my of the Prophet and the Grand Seignior. He 
concealed himself in a cistern, and springing out on 
Kleber when there was (mly one man in company 
with him, stabbed him dead. The assassin was 
justly condemned to die by a military tribunal ; 
hut the sesitenoe was executed with a barbarity 
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which disgraced those who prai^tised it. Being im* 
paled alire, he surviyed for four hours in the utmost 
tortures, which he bore with an indifference which 
his fanatidsm perhaps alone could have bestowed^ 

The Baron Menou, on whom the command now 
devolred, was an inferior person to S[leber. He had 
made some figure amongst the nobles who followed 
the revolutionary cause in the Constituent Assem- 
bly, and was the same general whose want of deci- 
sion at the affair of the Sections had led to the em* 
ployment of Buonaparte in his room, and to the first 
rise, consequently, of the fortunes which had since 
swelled so high. Menou altered for the worse seve^ 
ral of the reguktiens of S3eber, and, carrying into 
literal execution what Buonaparte had only written 
and spoken of, he became an actual Mahommedan, 
married a native Turkish woman, and assumed the 
name of Abdallah Menou. This change of religion 
exposed him to the ridicule of the French, while it 
went in no degree to conciUate the Egyptians. 

The succours from France, which Buonaparte 
had promised in his farewell address to the Egyp- 
tian army, arrived slowly, and in small numbers and 
quantity. This was not the fault of the Chief Con- 
sul, who had commanded Gantheaume to put to sea 
with a squadron, having on board four or five thou.- 
sand men ; but being pursued by the English fleet, 
that admiral was glad to regain the harbour of Tou* 
Ion. Other efforts were made with the same indifferent 
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success. The French pdrts were too closely watched 
to permit the sailiog of any expedition on a large 
scale, and two frigates, with five or six hundred men, 
were the only reinforcements that reached Bgypi* 

Meantime, the English cabinet had adopted the 
daring and manly resolution of wresting from France 
this fayourite colony by force. They had for a length 
of time confined their military eiForts to partial and 
detached objects, which, if successful, could not have 
any efiPect on the general results of the war, and 
which, when they miscarried, as was the case before 
■Cadis, Ferrol, and elsewhere, tended to throw ridicule 
on the plans of the ministry, and, howerer undeser- 
vedly, even upon the character of the forces employ- 
ed on the service. It was by such ill-considered 
and imperfect eiForts that the war was maintained on 
our part, while our watchful and formidable enemy 
combined his mighty means to effect objeom of com« 
mensurate importance. We, like puny fencers, offer-* 
ed doubtful and uncertain blows, which could only 
a£fect the extremities ; he never aimed, save at the 
heart, nor thrust, but with the determined purpose 
of plunging his weapon to the hUt. . 

The consequ^ce of these partial and imperfect 
measures was, that even while our soldiers were in 
the act of gradually attaining that perfection of dis^ 
cipline by which they are now dbtbguished, they 
ranked**mo6t unjustly^ower in the respect of their 
countrymen, than at any other period in our history. 
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The pre-emment exc^leiice of wis mhw had, been 
shown in a thousand actkms; and it became too 
usual to place it in contrast with the &iliire of our 
expeditions on shore. Bat it was afterwards found 
that our soldiers could assume the same superiority, 
whenever the plan of the campaign offered them a 
ftir iield for its exercise. Such a field of action was 
llfibrded by the Egyptian expedition. 

This undertaking was the exclusive plan of an ill* 
tequited statesman, the late Lord Melville ; who had 
difficulty in obtaining even Mr Pitt's concurrence in 
a scheme, of a character so much more daring than 
Britain had lately entertained. The expedition was 
t^solved upon by the narrowest possible minority in 
the cabinet ; and his late Majesty interposed his 
tonsent in terms inferring a solemn protest against 
ihe risk about to be incurred. ^* It is with the ut- 
most reluctance/* (such, or nearly such, were the 
words of George III.) '^ that I consent to a measureji 
which sends the flower of my army upon a danger* 
ous expedition against a distant province.''* The 



• Xt an after period, the good King made the fcUowlfig acknow- 
ledgment oi his mistake^ When Lord HelvillB was out of power, 
his Majesty did him the honour to visit him at Wimbledon, and 
partook of some refreshment. On that occasion the King took an 
opportunity to fill a glass of wine, «nd having made the company 
4& the same, he gave a» his toast, '^ The health of the courageous 
minister, who, against the opinion of many of his colleagues, and 
even the remonstrances Of his King, had dared to eonoeiye and carry 
through the Egyptian expedition/* 
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erent, however, dwwed, tkatt in arduous ditum- 
ttaaoeS) tbedanng game^ if prenoualy well comtider^ 
ed, is often the moife saeceisfuL 

On the 8th of March 1801, General Sir Bal^ 
Abercrombte, at the ^head of an army of seventeen 
thousand men, landed in Egypt, indespite of the most 
SC desperate opposition by the enesDy. The excellenoft 

of the troops was displayed by die extreme gallantly 
and calmness with which, landing through a heavy 
surf, they instantly formed and advanced against tha 
enony. On the 21st of March, a general action todc 
place. TheFr^ichcavalryattemptedtotumtheBri* 
tish flank, and made a desperate charge for that pur- 
pose, but failed in their attempt, and were driven 
back with great loss. The French were defeated, and 
oompeUed to retreat on Alexandria, under the walla 
of which they hoped to maintain themsdves. But 
the British suffered an irreparable loss in their la- 
molted commander. Sir Balph Abererombie, who 
was mortalfy wounded in the course of this action. 
In this gallant veteran his country long xegnetted 
one of the best generals, and one of the worthiest and 
most w»'fi^>^ men, to whom she ever gave birth. 

The command descended on Glamal Hutchinson, 
who was soon joined by the Capitan Pacha, with a 
Turiush aany. The recollections of Aboukir and 
Heliopolis, joined to ihe remonstrances and oounsela 
of their English allies, induced the Turks to avoid a 
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general action, and confine themselTeB to skirmislies, 
by whicli system the French were so dosely watch* 
ed, and their communications so effectually destroyed, 
that General Belliard, shut up in a fortified camp in 
Cairo, cut off from Alexandria, and threatened with 
insurrection within the place, was compelled to capi* 
tulate, under condition that his troops should safely 
be transported to France, with their amis and bag- 
gage. This was on the 28th of June, and the con« 
vention had scarce been signed, when the £nglisk 
army was reinforced in a manner whidi showed the 
bold and successful combination of measures under 
which the expedition had been undertaken. 

An army of seven thousand men, of whom two 
thousand were sepoys, or nadye Indian troops, were 
disembarked at Cosseir, on the Red Sea, and, de- 
tached from the Indian settlements, now came to 
support the European part of the English invasion. 
The Egyptians saw with the extremity of wonder, 
native troops, many of them Moslemab, who wor<* 
shipped in the mosques, and observed the ritual en- 
joined by the Prophet, perfectly accomplished in 
the European discipline. The lower class were in- 
clined to think, that this singular reinforcement had 
been sent to them in consequence of Mahommed'^s 
direct and miraculous interposition ; only their being 
commanded by English officers did not favour this 
theory. 
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In consequence of these reinforcements, and his 
own confined situation under the walls of Alezan* 
dria, Menou saw himself constrained to enter into 
a convention for surrendering up the province of 
Egypt He was admitted to the same terms of com* 
position which had been granted to Belliard ; and 
thus the war in that quarter was, on the part of Great 
Britain, triumphantly concluded. 

The conquest of this disputed kingdom, excited 
a strong sensation both in France and Britain ; but 
the news of the contest being finally closed by Me- 
nou> submission, are believed to have reached the 
former country some time before the English recei- 
ved them. Buonaparte, on learning the tidings, 
is reported to have said, " Well, there remains now 
no alternative but to make the descent on Britain."* 
But it seems to have occurred to him presently after^ 
wards, that the loss of this disputed province mighty 
instead of being an argument for carrying the war to 
extremity, be considered as the removal of an obstitcliQ 
to a treaty of peaoe^ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Pr^ratioM made/or the Invasion of BrUain.'^Nelicn put 
in command of the Sea. — Attack of the Boulogne FiottUa^-^ 
Pitt leavea the Ministry — succeeded by Mr Addington,-^ 
N^oHaHons for Peace. — Just punishment of England, in 
regard to the conquered Settlements of the Enemy, — Forced 
to restore them all, save Ceylon and Trinidad.^-Malta is 
pldeed under the guarantee of a Neutral Power* Prelimu* 
naries of Peace signed, — Joy of the English Populace, and 
doubts of the better classes, — Treaty of Amiens signed.--^ 
The ambitious prefects of Napoleon, neberiheless, proceed 
^toi^hout interruption,'^Extension of his power in Italy.^^ 
He is appointed Consul for life, with the power of naming 
his Suceessor,^»His Situation at the close of the Volume, 



A» the words of the First Consul appeared to 
mtknate^ preparations were resumed on the French 
coast for the invasion of Great Britain. Boulogne, 
and every harbour along the coast, was crowded 
with ilat-bottomed boats^ and the shores covered wi A 
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camps of the men designed apparently to fill them. 
We need not at present dwell on the preparations 
for attack, or those which the English adopted in 
defence, as we shall have occasion to notice both, 
when Buonaparte, for the last time, threatened Eng- 
land with the same measure. It is enough to say, 
that, on the present occasion, the menaces of France 
had their usual effect in awakening the spirit of 



The most eztensiye arrangements were made for 
the reception of the invaders should they chance to 
land, and in the meanwhile, our natural barrier was 
not ne^^ted* The naval preparations were very 
great, and what gave yet more confidence than the 
number of vessels and guns. Nelson was put into 
command of the sea, firom Orfordness to Beadiy-head. 
Under his management, it soon became the question, 
liot whether t])e French flotilla was to invade the 
British shores, but whether it was to remain in si^ty 
IB the French harbours. Boidogne was bombarded, 
and some of the small craft and gun-boats destroyed 
-*-the English admiral generously sparing the town ; 
and not satisfied with this partial sncoess. Nelson 
prepared to attack lliem with the boats of the squa* 
dron. The Frendi resorted to die most unusud 
and formidable preparations for defence. Their 
flotilla was moored close to the shore in die moudi 
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of Boukgoe harbonr, the Teasels secured to each 
othet by chains, and filled with soldiers. The Bri- 
ttsh attadL in some degree failed, owing to the sereral 
divisions of boats missing each other in the dark ; 
tome French vessels were taken, but they could 
not be brought off ; and the French chose to consider 
this result as a victory, on their part, of consequence 
enough to balance the loss at Aboukir ; — though it 
amounted at best to ascertaining, that although their 
ressek could not keep the sea, they might, in some 
comparatiye degree of safety, lie under close cover of 
their own batteries. Meantime, the changes which 
had taken place in the Britidi administration, wert 
prattling public expectation fixr diat peace whieh aH 
the world now longed for. 

Mr Pitt, as is well known, left the ministry, and 
was succeeded in the office of first Mkister of State 
by Mr Addington, now Lord Sidmooth. The change 
was justly coneddered as friendly to pacific measures ; 
lor, in France especially, the gold of Pitt had been 
by habit associated with afl that was prejudicial to 
their country. The very massacres of Paris, nay, 
the return of Buonaparte from Egypt, were imputed 
to the intrigues of the English minister; he was the 
scape-goat on whom were charged as the ultimate 
cause, all the follies, crimes, and misfortunes of the 
Revolution. 

12 
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A great part of his own countrymen, as wdl asof 
the French, entertained a douht of the possibility of 
conduding a peace under Mr Pittas ausinoes ; while 
those who were most anti-Gallican in their opimons» 
had little wish to see his lofty spirit stoop to the 
task of arranffbir conditions of treaty on terms so di£* 
ferent firom what his hopes had once dictated* The 
worth, temper, and talents of his successor, seemed 
to qualify him to enter into a negotiation, to whidi 
the greater part of the nation was now inclined, were 
it but for the sake of experiment. 

Buonaparte himself was at this time disposed to 
peace. It was necessary to France, and no less ne- 
cessary to him, since he otherwise must remain 
pledged to undertake the hazardous altematiYe of 
invanon, in which chances stood incalculably against 
his success; while a fitdlure might have, in its con* 
sequences, inferred the total ruin of his power. AU 
parties were, therefore, in a great degree inclined to 
treat witii sincerity ; and Buonaparte was with little 
difficulty brought to consent to tiie evacuation of 
JBgypt, there bdng every reason to beUeve that he 
was already possessed of the news of the convention 
with Menou. At any rate, the French cause in 
Egypt had been almost desperate ever since the 
battle of Alexandria, and the First Consul was con- 
sdous that in this sacrifice he only resigned that. 
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thorfe VM littk chance of hk beii^ able to 
keep* It Wm alio ad|mIalod that the Fimich ahonU 
eracuate Borne and Naples; « oondttkm of little 
coDfiequenee, as they were always able to re^xscupy 
these eonntries when iheir mteiest requixed it The 
Dutdi eolony of the Cape of Good Hope was to be 
restored to the Batavian republic, and deolaied a 
ftee port- 
In respect of the settlements which the British 
arms had conquered, "Rngland underwent a punish- 
ment not unmerited. The conquest of the memies^ 
colonies had been greatly too much an olyect of the 
English ministry ; and thus the national force had 
been frittered away upon acquisitions of comparative- 
ly petty importance, which, from the insalubrity of 
the climate, cost us more men to maintain them than 
would have been swept off by many a bloody battle. 
All the conquests made on this peddling plan of war- 
fioe, were now to be returned without any equiva- 
lent Had the gallant soldiers, who perished miser* 
ably for the sake of these sugar«»i8lands, been united 
in one well-concerted expedition, to the support of 
Charette, or La Bocbejacquelein, such a force might 
have enabled these dbieft to march to Paris ; or, if 
sent to Holland, might have replaced the Stadtholder 
in his dominions. And now, these vety sugar-islands, 
the pitiful compensation wluch Britain had received 
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fiv die Uoodiof her farare cUlcbtn, were to be restared 
to those from whom they had been wrested. Th&im- 
portant possessioiui of Ceylon in the East, and Tri- 
nidad in the West Indies, were the only part of her 
conquests which England retained. The integrity of 
her andent ally, Portugal, was, however, recognized, 
and the independence of the Ionian Islands was sti- 
pulated for and guaranteed. Britain restored Porta 
Feraijo, and what other- places she had occupied 
in the isle of Elba, or on the Italian coast; but the 
occupation of Malta for some time threatened .to 
jprove an obstacle to the treaty. The English eon« 
sidered it as of the last consequence that this strong 
ishmd should remain in their possession, and intima« 
ted that they r^arded the pertinadoua resistance 
which the First Gonsul testified to this proposal, as 
implying a private and unaTtywed desire of renewing, 
at some future opportunity, his designs on £^gypt, 
to which Malta might be considered as in some mea^ 
sure a key. Afiter much discussion, it was at length 
agreed that the independsnce of the island should be 
secured by its being garrisoned by a neutral power, 
and placed under its guarantee and protection. 

The preliminaries of peace were rigned 10th Octo- 
ber 1801. Greneral Law de Lauriston, the school 
companion and first aid-de-camp of Buonaparte, 
brought them over from Paris to London, where 
they were receiyed widi the most extravagant joy by 



the pofnilace, to whom noTdty h a safBcieiit recoin- 
mendatioii: of almost anything. But amidst the better 
ehusses, the sensation was much divided. There was 
a small but energetic party, led by the cdefarated 
Windham, who, adopting the prindples of Burke ,to 
their utmost extent, considered the act ,of treating 
with a regicide government as indelible meanness, 
and as a dereliction, on the part of Great Britain, of 
those principles of legitimacy, upon which the social 
compact ought to rest. More moderate Anti-GUli« 
cans, while they regretted that our efforts in fiivour 
l»f the Bourbons had been totally unavailing, con- 
tended wkh reason, that we were not so dosdy 
leagued to their cause as to be bound to sacrifice 
our own country, in a vain attempt to restore tiie ex- 
iled family to the throne of France. This was the 
opinion ^tertained by Pitt himself, and the most 
judicious amoi^ his followers. Lastly, there was the 
professed Opposition, who, while rejoicing that we 
had beentiUe to obtain peace on any terms, might 
now exult in die fiilfilment of their predictions of 
the bad success of the war. Sheridan summed up 
what was perhaps the most general feeling in the 
country, witii the observation, tiiat '* it was a peaee 
which all men were glad of, and no man could be 
proud 6£'* 

Amiens was af^inted for the meeting of commis- 
sioners, who were finalty to adjust the treaty of pa- 
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cificalioii, whieh wss nol ended tifi five monlhs 
after ihe pveUmmaties bad been agreed on. Afiar 
this long negotiadon, the treaty was at length sign^^ 
ed» 27th Mareh 1803. The ide of Malta, accord* 
ing to this agreanenty was to be occupied by agarri'- 
waa of Neapolitan troops, while, besides %itain and 
France, Austria, Spain, Russia, and Prussia, were 
to guarantee its neutrality. The Knights of St John 
were to be the sovereigns, but neither French nor 
En^^ish were in future to be members of that order. 
The luurbottrs were to be ftee to the commerce of all 
nations, and the Order was to be neutral towards all 
nations save the Algerines and other piratical states. 
Ni^leon, had he chosen to examine into the feet> 
bgs of the English, must have seen plainly thai this 
treaty, unwillingly acceded to by them, and only by 
way of experiment, was to have a duration long or 
short, in proportion to their confidence in, or doubt 
off his own good fiiith. His amUtion, and the little 
sample whidi he showed in gratifying it, was, he 
must have been sensible, the terror of Europe ; and 
until the fears he had excited were disarmed by a 
tract of peaceful and moderiM conduct on his part, 
the suq[adons of England must have been constant- 
ly awake, and the peace between the nations must 
have been considered as precarious as an armed 
truce. Yet Uieae oonsideratiims could not induce 
him to lay aside, or even poetpone, a train of mea* 
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auret, tending diredly to his own personal a^^an* 
disement, and confirming the jealousies which his 
character abeady inspired. These measures were 
partly of a nature adapted to consolidate and prolong 
his own power in France ; pardy to extend the pre- 
dominating influence of that country over her eon« 
tinental neighbours. 

By the treaty of Luneville, and by that of Tolen- 
tino, the independent existence of the Cisaljnne and 
Helvetian republics had been expressly stipulated ; 
but this independence, according to Buonaparte^s 
explanation of the word, did not exclude their being 
reduced to mere satellites, who depended on, and 
whose motions were to be regulated by France, and 
by himsdf, the chief goyemor of France and all her 
dependencies. When, therefore, the Directory was 
overthrown in France, it was not his purpose that 
a directorial form of government should continue to 
subsist in Italy. Measures were on this account to be 
taken, to establish in that country something resem- 
blbg the new Consular model adopted in Paris. 

For this purpose, in the beginning of January 
180S, a convention of 450 deputies from the Cisal- 
pine States arrived at Lyons, (for they were not 
trusted . to deliberate within the limits of their own 
country,) to contrive for themselves a new political 
system. In that period, when the modelling of c<m- 
sdtutions was so common, there was no difficulty in 
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drawing up one ; vhich coonsted of a pnadeai^ a 
deputy-president, a l^blatiTe council, and three 
Sectoral colleges, composed, 1st, of proprietors, 2d, 
of persons of learning, and, 8d, of commercial per- 
sons. If die Italians had been awkward upon the 
occasbn, they had the assistance of Talleyrand ; and 
soon after, the arriyal of Buonaparte himself at 
Lyons gaye countenance to their operations. His 
presence was necessary for the exhiibition of a most 
sbgular fioroe. 

A committee of tlurty of the Italian conTcntion^ 
to whom had been intrusted the principal duty of 
suggestmg the new model of goTemment, gave in a 
report, in whidi it was stated, that, from the want of 
any man of sufficient influence amongst themselves 
to fiU the office of president, upon whom devolved 
all the executive duties of the state, the new sys- 
tem could not be considered as secure, unless Buo- 
naparte should be prevailed upon to fill that situa- 
tion, not, as it was carefidly explained, in his cha- 
racter of head of the French government, but in his 
individual capacity. Napoleon graciously mdined 
to their suit. He informed them, that he concurred 
in the modest o]^nion they had formed, that ihm re- 
public did not at present possess an individual suffi- 
ciently gifted with talents and impartiality to take 
charge of their affiurs, which he should, therefore, 
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retain under his own ddef management, while ckv 
comstanees xaquired him to do so. 

Having thus established his power in Italy as 
&r]idy as in France, Buonaparte proceeded to take 
measures for extending his dominions in the formdr 
country and elsewhere. By a treaty with Spain, 
now made public, it appeared that the Duchy of 
Parma was to devolve on France, together with the 
island of Elba, up<m the death of the present Duke, 
—«n event at no distant date to be expected. The 
Spanish part of the province of Lomsiana, in North 
America, wais to be ceded to France by the same 
treaty. Portugal, too, though the integrity of her 
dominions had been guaranteed by the preliminaries 
of the peace with England, had been induced, by a 
treaty-kept stu^fiously private from the British court, 
to cede her province of Guiana to France. These 
stipulations served to show, that there was no quarter 
of the world in which France and her present ruler 
did not entertain, views of aggrandisement, and that 
questions of national faith would not be <xmsidered 
too curiously when they interfered with their pur- 
pose. 

While Europe was stunned and astonished at the 
spirit of conquest and accumulation manifested by 
this insatiable conqueror, France was made aware 
that he was equally desirous to consolidate and to 
prolong his power, as to extend it over near dnd dis- 
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timt teffons. He w«b all, md more .than all, Uial 
soyereign had ever been ; but he ttill wanted the tide 
and th# permanence which royalty requires To 
attain these was no difficult matter, when the First 
Confiol was the prime moyer of eaeh act, whether in 
(lie Seni^ or Tribunate ; nor was he long of disoorer^ 
ing proper i^nts eag^ to gratify his wishes. 

Cbabot de L^AIlier took the lead in the race of 
adulation. Ariiing in the Tribunate, he pioiioiai* 
ced a Icmg enlogiinn on Buenqiaste, enhancing the 
gratitude due to the hero, by whom Franoe had 
be^ pr^serred and restored to tictory* He, theroi- 
fore, proposed, that the Tribunate should transmit 
to the Conservatiye Senate a res^dution, requesting 
the Senate to opnsider the maimer of beslowis^ on 
Napoleon Buonapaipte a sfdendid mark of the nai> 
tional gratitude. 

There was no misunderstanding this hint The 
motion was unanimously adopted, and transmitted 
to the Convention, to the Senate^ to the 'L^pMiaJ&vt 
Bod|y, and to the Consuls. 

The Senate conceived they should best meet the 
demand now made upon t^em, by electing Napoleon 
First Consul for a second space of tcin years, to 
commence when the date of the original period, for 
which he was named by th^ Constitution, should 
expire. 

The proposition of the Senate bdng reduced into 
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ihe f<Mrm of • dccrtt, wai btimaled to Buonaparte, but 
fcU short of lua wiflhcs ; aa it aarigned to bim, however 
distant it was, a period at which he must be removed 
from authority. It is true, that the space of seventeen 
years, to which the edict of the Senate proposed to 
extend his power, seemed to guarantee a very ampk 
duration; and in point of fiust, before the term of its 
expiry arrived, he was prisoner at &dnt Helena. 
But etui there was a termination^ and that was 
enough to mortify his ambition. 

He thanked the Senate, therefore^ for tUs fiedi 
mark of their confidence, but eluded accepting it in 
express terms, by referring to the pleasure of the 
people. Their suffirages, be said, had invested him 
with power, and he could not think it right to accept 
of die prolongaticm of that power but hj their consent 
It might have been thought that there was now no- 
thing left but to present the decree of the Senate to 
the people. But the Second and Third Consols, 
Buonaparte^s colleagues at a humble distance, todc 
it upon them, though the constitution gave them no 
wanant jEoi such a manoeuvre, to alter the question of 
the Senate, and to propose to the people one more 
acceptable to Buonaparte^s ambition, requesting their 
judgment, whether the Chief Consul should retain 
his office, not for ten years longer, but for the term 
of his life. By this juggling, the proposal of the 
Senate was set aside, and that assembly soon found 
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it wiMft to «dopt the more liberd views mig^ted 
by tibe Consuls, to whom they returned thinks, for 
hftTing taught them (we suppose) how to appreciate 
a hint. 

The question was sent down to the departments. 
The registers were opened with great form, as if the 
people had really some constitutional right to exer-^ 
dse. As the^ibscriptions were received at the offices 
of the various functionaries of government, it is no 
wonder, considering die nature of the question, that 
the unmsters with whom the registers were finally 
deporited, were enabled to report a majority of three 
millions of dtizens who gave votes in the affirmative. 
It was much more surprising, that there should 
have been an actual minority of a few hundred deter- 
mined Republicans, witii Camot at thdr head, who 
answered the question in the native. This states- 
man observed, as he signed his vote, that he was sub- 
scribing his sentence of deportation ; from which we 
may conjecture his opinion concerning the fairness 
of this mode of consulting the people. He was mis- 
taken notwidistanding. Buonaparte found himself 
so strong, diat he could aflbrd to be merdfid, and 
to assume a show of impartiality, by suffering those 
to go unpunished who had declined to vote for the 
increase of his power. 

He. did not, however, venture to propose to the 
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people another innoyation, which extended bejrond 
his death the power wbioh their liberal gift had con- 
tinued during his life. A simple decree of the Se* 
nate assigned to Buonaparte the right of nominating 
his successor, by a testamentary deed. So that Na- 
poleon might call his childretf or relatives to the suc- 
cession of the empire of France, as to a private in- 
heritance ; or, like Alexander^ he might leave it to 
the most favoured of his lieutenant-generals. To such 
a pass bad the domination of a military chief, for the 
space ^of betwixt two and three years, reduced the 
fierce -democracy and etuUbom loyalty of the two 
factions, which seemed before that period to combat 
for the possession of France. Napoleon had stooped 
on diem both, like the hawk in the fable. 

The period at which we close the volume was » 
most important one in Napoleon^s life, and seemed a 
crisis on which his fate, and that of France, depend- 
ed. Britain, his most inveterate and most successful 
enemy, had seen herself compelled by circumstances 
io resort to the experiment ef a doubtftd peace, ra- 
dier than continue a war which seemed to be waged 
without an object The severe checks to national 
prosperity, which arose from the ruined commerce 
and blockaded ports of France, might now, under 
the countenance of the First Consul, be exchanged 
for the wealth that waits upon Irade and manufac-* 
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lures. Her navy, of which few vestiges were left 
save the Brest fleet, might sow be recruited, and re- 
sume by degrees that acquaintance with the ocean 
from which they had long been debarred. The re- 
stored colonies of France might have added to the 
sources of her national wealth, and she might have 
possessed— what Buonaparte on a remariEable occa* 
mm «bdared to bt tke prind]^ olgeets he.des^^ 
for her— ships, colonies, and commerce. 

In his personal capacity, the First Consul possess* 
ed all the power whidi he desired, and a great deal 
more than, whether his own or the country^s welfare 
was regarded, he ought to have wished for* His vic- 
tories over the foes of France had, by their mere fome, 
enabled him to make himself master of her ftiMbm. 
It remained to showu-4iot whether Napoleon was a 
patriot, for to that honourable name he had forfeited 
all title when he first usurped nnlimited power— but 
whether he was to use the powei which he had wrong- 
fully acquired, like Trajan or like Domitian. His 
strangely-mingled character showed traits of both 
these historical portraits, strvmgly qpposed as they 
are to each other. Or rather, he might seem to be 
like Socrates in the allegory, alternately influenced 
by agood and a malevolent demon ; the former mark- 
ing his course with actions of splendour and dignity ; 
while the latter, mastering human frailty by meant 
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of its previdling foible, the love of self, debased the 
history of a hero, by actions and sentiments worthy 
only of a vulgar tyrant* 



END OF VOLtTHE FOlTliTH. « 
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